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Britain’s War Preparations 


F these are the piping times of peace, it is Mars who 

calls the tune. ‘That fact was painfully brought home to 
us by Sir John Simon’s first Budget; and, in spite of all the 
efforts that have since been made to ease the international 
situation, the impression is strengthened by a perusal of 
Hansard during the last ten days. Though the country 
has this week gained some fresh insight into the Govern- 
ment’s plans, it must be admitted that public anxiety has 
by no means been entirely allayed. 

On Thursday of last week, the Prime Minister spoke 
frankly to the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress and made a considerable impression on his audience, 
to whom he affirmed with great emphasis that the Govern- 
ment was deeply concerned for the preservation of 
democracy. But the subsequent meetings of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union have shown that the Union 
gravely doubts whether the policy of taking great risks in 
order to placate the dictators is the right way of doing 
this. A few days later, Sir Thomas Inskip created a sensa- 
tion in the House by letting out, almost in an aside, that 
the Government had plans for dealing with the man power 
of the nation in an emergency. It took two days for the 
Prime Minister to make clear that the only plan in exist- 
ence is a draft scheme for military conscription in time of 
war, and to reassure us that any public service volun- 
tarily undertaken in time of peace would not exempt a 
man from military conscription in wartime. This is 
straightforward, and no one can cavil at such an attempt 


to anticipate future needs; but it would have been much 
more satisfactory if the attitude of the Government 
on so vital a matter had been revealed in a less confus- 
ing way. 

Finally, it was announced last Monday that Sir Maurice 
Hankey had resigned from the triple post of Cabinet 
Secretary, Secretary of the Committee for Imperial 
Defence and Clerk to the Privy Council. In ordinary 
circumstances the resignation of a civil servant is not a 
matter of first-class political importance, but in this case 
the retirement of Sir Maurice Hankey now removes the 
man who through successive Governments has been the 
real Minister for Co-ordination. The task of making the 
various parts of a complicated Government machine work 
together is one in which personality and experience are of 
immense importance. It remains to be seen whether the 
device of a new office, which may be described as the 
Department of the Cabinet, will effectively solve one of the 
greatest problems in the technique of democratic govern- 
ment. The statement of the Home Secretary on Wednesday 
about air-raid precautions gave evidence of increasing 
activity in this field, while some hints which have been 
dropped in the course of recent discussions appear to show 
that the alarm in Government circles at the disparity 
between Germany’s air strength and our own is not as 
acute as was recently the case. It cannot be said, however, 
that this has been a good week for the Government, or 
that the critics in the House have been placated. 
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Perhaps the chief reason for this is that the Govern- 
ment, which has been unable to give adequate reassurances 
about the progress of the air programme, still refuses 
to change its attitude with regard to the setting up of a 
Ministry of Supply. We are told that plans are in existence 
for bringing such an organisation into being when war 
breaks out, but that the Government is not convinced—or 
perhaps we should say that it is unable to persuade the 
Service Departments—that it is right to do this now. One 
of the reasons given is that we have not yet reached such 
a state of emergency that the dictatorial authority exercised 
in the Great War by the Ministry of Munitions over every 
phase of the nation’s industrial life would now be justified. 
Another obstacle undoubtedly is that the Services are un- 
willing to surrender authority to a civilian department 
which they feel might prejudice their complete control 
over the design and inspection of armaments. 

These objections are unconvincing. The case for a 
Ministry of Supply is just as strong whether the purchas- 
ing authority acts by compulsion or by persuasion. The 
prevention of over-lapping, the standardisation of contracts 
and methods of profit control, the best allotment of such 
industrial resources as are available, the priority of de- 
liveries not only from contractors but from sub-contractors, 
the timing of supply from the raw material upwards so 
as to give the best possible synchronisation of the flow of 
finished products—all these things can only be achieved 
through a properly organised civilian department, manned 
by persons with industrial knowledge and covering the 
whole field of armament supplies. There is a strong case 
for a single supply department as a permanent organ of 
Government. Indeed, as a result of war experience, a Bill 
was drafted for the establishment after the war of a 
department which would handle all the buying for all 
Government departments, civil as well as military. The 
project was abandoned only on grounds of economy, and 
because of the desire felt among all classes and in all 
countries to be rid of anything that savoured, however 
indirectly, of war-time conditions, and, to return to pre- 
war conditions of freedom. This particular project was, 
therefore, killed; though it is arguable that on the long 
view it was wise and may yet be adopted as a measure of 
economical administration. 


But if the device is one which might well be adopted 
permanently, it is surely desirable at a time when our 
armament expenditure is rapidly rising to an abnormally 


Our Colonial 


T the beginning of this week it seemed that the 
trouble in Jamaica, which began with a strike of 
waterside workers, was at an end. Mob violence had been 
firmly put down; and after the release of their chief spokes- 
man on bail the strikers accepted a compromise offer by 
the employers, singing “ God Save the King ” to demon- 
strate their loyalty. Since then, however, the news has 
grown worse; for riots have broken out in other parts of 
the island. It is not yet clear from the cabled despatches 
whether these outbreaks are the handiwork merely of 
hooligans or whether they are connected with the more 
responsible and widespread agitation in the colony for 
higher wages and better working conditions. But it is 
significant that the Public Works Department has chosen 
this occasion to raise labourers’ wages, that other subor- 
dinate Government workers are demanding higher pay, 
that the strikes have affected a very wide variety of indus- 
tries, and that regular trade unions are reported to be in 
process of formation in many parts of the island. The dis- 
turbances of the past two weeks certainly appear to repre- 
sent the culmination of a far-reaching sense of economic 
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high peace-time level. It is true that we are not yet pro- 
ducing munitions or aeroplanes on a war scale, and our 
experience twenty years ago shows that a stupendous out- 
put can be achieved by mass production methods when 
once the Government takes full industrial control. For 
example, the fact has more than once been stated that 
over 30,000 aeroplanes were produced in this country 
in the first ten months of 1918, whereas four years pre- 
viously, when the Expeditionary Force had gone to France, 
there were barely a score of serviceable aeroplanes left in 
England, and in the whole year 1914 less than 200 were 
produced. The increased production in four years in the 
face of rapidly-changing design and a multiplicity of new 
types was a very great industrial achievement. But in the 
next war we shall not have four years in which to work 
up to full output; accordingly, full production should spring 
into existence in a very short space of time. The shadow 
factory scheme is designed to achieve this. But greater pre- 
paration is necessary than merely to tell manufacturers in 
advance what they must produce. A great organisation, 
such as a Ministry of Supply will be in the next war, can- 
not leap from the ground at a moment’s notice; but it 
can enlarge very rapidly if it is already operating on a 
small scale with at least a skeleton cadre of experienced 
personnel, who are familiar with the procedure, problems 
and staff of other departments, and whose functions are 
so clearly defined that it would be unnecessary to waste pre- 
cious weeks in inter-departmental argumentation. The 
wrangles of 1915, and the hasty improvisations that were 
then inevitable, are powerful arguments for starting now 
on a scale appropriate to peace time. 

Finally, Mr Churchill has more than once made clear 
how to hold the balance between the claims of those con- 
cerned with the perpetual improvement of design and those 
who are responsible for the rapid increase of production. 
Industrial considerations tend always to be overlooked by 
the Services in times of peace, and there is more than 
a suspicion that they are still not being given their due 
weight. If this is so, it can only be corrected by Cabinet 
authority, and the only way in which this can be done is 
by a decision at this stage to set up forthwith a Ministry 
of Supply. In industrial circles, in the House of Commons, 
in the country generally there is widespread opinion that 
this change is already overdue. There is certainly no more 
effective step the Government could take to satisfy the 
country that it is getting the best possible result for the 
sacrifices which it is being called upon to make. 


Responsibilities 
discontent among the poorer people of Jamaica—an island 
which has not only had in recent times to grapple, in 
common with the rest of the world, with trade depression, 
but has experienced a long-drawn-out change in the 
economic status of one of its chief products. 
A similar conclusion about the state of affairs in 
Trinidad was reached by the Royal Commission which 
inquired into the disorders in that colony a year ago. 
Apart from their criticism of the manner in which the local 
Government handled the situation, the Commissioners 
found that the riots were chiefly due to general dissatisfac- 
tion which had no adequate means of expression, to delay 
in adjusting the earnings of the workpeople to the rising 
cost of living, and to the belief that a strike was the only 
means of redress, coupled with irresponsible agitation by 
an unruly element of the population. There is a good deal 
to suggest that, if a Commission were now to visit Jamaica 
on a similar inquiry, its verdict would be very much the 
same. 

One aspect of the situation at least is clear. The people 
of Great Britain, through Parliament and the Ministers of 
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the Crown, are finally responsible for the conduct of 
Government throughout the dependent Empire. Yet as a 
whole they remain completely ignorant of social, economic 
or even political conditions in the Crown Colonies, 
until some such violent episode as has just occurred in 
Jamaica arouses and informs them. Through occasional 
incidents like the Trinidad riots they are suddenly con- 
fronted with knowledge of conditions which would pro- 
foundly disturb their conscience if it were pricked more 
continuously. It is idle to expect the British electorate, or 
even Parliament, to be informed about the details of affairs 
in all the dependent colonies; at best, it can exercise 
only a general vigilance. But the fact remains that official 
and unofficial channels through which information about 
the Colonial Empire is conveyed to the public are alike 
inadequate to the responsibilities that we have assumed as 
trustees for peoples “ not yet able to stand by themselves in 
the strenuous conditions of the modern world.” 

Moreover, the Trinidad episode awakened a suspicion in 
many minds, of every shade of politics, that even the 
Colonial Office itself was, possibly, insufficiently informed 
about the economic condition of the Colonial peoples; or 
that if its information was ample, its resulting action was 
inadequate. The Trinidad Commission sharply attacked 
the existing health administration in the colony, and recom- 
mended that a separate Public Health Division should be 
created, staffed by full-time qualified medical officers. It 
also recommended the establishment of a Labour Depart- 
ment and an Industrial Court. The grounds for these and 
other proposals were, fundamentally, the wretched condi- 
tion of many of the workers. Disease, malnutrition, over- 
crowding and bad housing were prevalent; one British 
company was censured for “ failing to realise the claims of 
the workpeople to the common decencies of home life,” 
and the employers generally were described as indifferent 
or hostile towards collective organisation of their work- 
people. Had the Secretary of State been aware of these 
conditions he would surely have been stimulated into 
taking, in advance, some of the measures which were 
eventually recommended by the Royal Commission. 
Perhaps the most important Government action on the 
Commission’s report has been the appointment of a Labour 
adviser to the Colonial Office, with a roving commission. 
It is to be hoped that his reports will be made available 
for Parliament and the general public. 

It is not only in the West Indies that economic discon- 
tent has recently disturbed administrative calm. In West 
Africa, the past year has seen a remarkable movement of 
co-operation among native cocoa growers to withhold their 
crops from the market, as a means of combating what they 


Holidays 


HIS week-end, vast crowds of holiday-makers will 

spend a few brief hours at the sea or in the country. 
Trains will be uncomfortably full, roads will be danger- 
ously congested and lodging-houses and cafés will be taxed 
to capacity. The overcrowding always associated with the 
Whitsun and other Bank holidays has this year a new sig- 
nificance. A notable movement is under way to extend paid 
holidays of a week or longer to the main body of working 
people. Will the railways, the roads and the holiday resorts 
be able to cope with the swollen crowds? 

Until recently the great majority of workers were com- 
pelled to confine their holidays to hasty family trips at 
Bank holiday week-ends. Even the more fortunate few are 
still very often constrained by the dates of school examina- 
tions and business custom to take their longer holidays 
within six weeks during August and September. The estab- 
lished holiday season is a comedy in three acts with inor- 
dinately long intervals. Six weeks separate Easter and 
Whitsun; and two or three months elapse between Whitsun 
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considered to be the monopolistic control of prices by a 
few large trading companies. This “ producers’ strike ” has 
hastened the adoption of new marketing methods. 

In other parts of Africa the most urgent economic 
problems are of a different order. Almost everywhere, from 
the Cape to the Nile, in consequence usually of ignorance 
in the face of new conditions, land is being impoverished 
by bad cultivation, overstocking, the settlement of formerly 
nomadic peoples, and the destruction of forests, with 
consequent alteration of moisture conditions and soil 
erosion. Impoverishment of the soil means impoverishment 
of the native cultivator, who, at the same time, inevitably 
feels the gradual penetration of more advanced ideas of 
comfort and living standards. The contrast between falling 
means and rising demands tends to be enhanced where the 
greater part of the best land has been alienated to white 
owners. Closely connected with this problem of agri- 
cultural impoverishment is the problem of native 
workers in the mines or other Western industries. Both 
the Rand and the Rhodesian copper-belt have recently felt 
the need of increased supplies of native labour. Sir Alan 
Pim’s recent report on the economic affairs of Northern 
Rhodesia suggested that the conditions of life, including 
the social services and education, of the native workers in 
the copper-fields left a good deal to be desired. It is not 
long since that area itself underwent experiences of indus- 
trial disorder akin to those of Trinidad and Jamaica. 

To generalise about so wide and diverse a collection of 
territories as the British dependent Empire must always 
be dangerous. But looking at these various instances from 
Africa and the Atlantic (and they could be paralleled, for 
example, in Fiji), one cannot help concluding that the 
colonial empire is passing through a phase of economic and 
social transition. The relations between white immigrants, 
or white capital, and native labour have always generated 
difficult problems; but these problems become more and 
more acute when difficulties accumulate, when general 
economic conditions bring about rising costs of living or 
falling standards of income, and when native workers 
acquire both European needs and knowledge of European 
methods of winning battles for the working classes. 

We are witnessing in the Colonial Empire to-day, in 
short, a combination of a Chartist movement and a trade 
union movement. The outcome of this very proper effort 
to hasten the improvement in the standard of living, we 
may confidently expect, will be as favourable as that of 
the similar movements in Great Britain in the nineteenth 
century. But wise administration, both locally and from 
Whitehall, will be indispensable if this critical phase is to 
be passed without violence and misery. 


for All 


and the August rush. In consequence, the chief character- 
istic of British holidays is extreme congestion. The strain 
on transport facilities is already tremendous during the 
three holiday periods; and the cost of food and lodging is 
correspondingly enhanced. 

This year some seven and a quarter million administra- 
tive and manual wage-earners will take paid holidays of 
a week or more. After 1941, if the recommendations of the 
Amulree Committee are fully passed into law, a further 
ten and three-quarter millions will be similarly provided. 
Already the Government has signified its intention to legis- 
late on the basis of the Committee’s proposals. On Thurs- 
day, the Minister of Labour announced that, as a first step, 
a Bill would be introduced to empower trade boards and 
agricultural wages committees to provide for holidays with 
pay. If the new exodus is to be crowded into the 
present brief holiday periods, the results may well be 
disastrous. Even this summer, when the first large-scale 
effects of holidays with pay are likely to be felt, grave diffi- 
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Perhaps the chief reason for this is that the Govern- 
ment, which has been unable to give adequate reassurances 
about the progress of the air programme, still refuses 
to change its attitude with regard to the setting up of a 
Ministry of Supply. We are told that plans are in existence 
for bringing such an organisation into being when war 
breaks out, but that the Government is not convinced—or 
perhaps we should say that it is unable to persuade the 
Service Departments—that it is right to do this now. One 
of the reasons given is that we have not yet reached such 
a state of emergency that the dictatorial authority exercised 
in the Great War by the Ministry of Munitions over every 
phase of the nation’s industrial life would now be justified. 
Another obstacle undoubtedly is that the Services are un- 
willing to surrender authority to a civilian department 
which they feel might prejudice their complete control 
over the design and inspection of armaments. 

These objections are unconvincing. The case for a 
Ministry of Supply is just as strong whether the purchas- 
ing authority acts by compulsion or by persuasion. The 
prevention of over-lapping, the standardisation of contracts 
and methods of profit control, the best allotment of such 
industrial resources as are available, the priority of de- 
liveries not only from contractors but from sub-contractors, 
the timing of supply from the raw material upwards so 
as to give the best possible synchronisation of the flow of 
finished products—all these things can only be achieved 
through a properly organised civilian department, manned 
by persons with industrial knowledge and covering the 
whole field of armament supplies. There is a strong case 
for a single supply department as a permanent organ of 
Government. Indeed, as a result of war experience, a Bill 
was drafted for the establishment after the war of a 
department which would handle all the buying for all 
Government departments, civil as well as military. The 
project was abandoned only on grounds of economy, and 
because of the desire felt among all classes and in all 
countries to be rid of anything that savoured, however 
indirectly, of war-time conditions, and, to return to pre- 
war conditions of freedom. This particular project was, 
therefore, killed; though it is arguable that on the long 
view it was wise and may yet be adopted as a measure of 
economical administration. 


But if the device is one which might well be adopted 
permanently, it is surely desirable at a time when our 
armament expenditure is rapidly rising to an abnormally 


Our Colonial 


T the beginning of this week it seemed that the 
trouble in Jamaica, which began with a strike of 
waterside workers, was at an end. Mob violence had been 
firmly put down; and after the release of their chief spokes- 
man on bail the strikers accepted a compromise offer by 
the employers, singing “ God Save the King ” to demon- 
strate their loyalty. Since then, however, the news has 
grown worse; for riots have broken out in other parts of 
the island. It is not yet clear from the cabled despatches 
whether these outbreaks are the handiwork merely of 
hooligans or whether they are connected with the more 
responsible and widespread agitation in the colony for 
higher wages and better working conditions. But it is 
significant that the Public Works Department has chosen 
this occasion to raise labourers’ wages, that other subor- 
dinate Government workers are demanding higher pay, 
that the strikes have affected a very wide variety of indus- 
tries, and that regular trade unions are reported to be in 
process of formation in many parts of the island. The dis- 
turbances of the past two weeks certainly appear to repre- 
sent the culmination of a far-reaching sense of economic 
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high peace-time level. It is true that we are not yet pro- 
ducing munitions or aeroplanes on a war scale, and our 
experience twenty years ago shows that a stupendous out- 
put can be achieved by mass production methods when 
once the Government takes full industrial control. For 
example, the fact has more than once been stated that 
over 30,000 aeroplanes were produced in this country 
in the first ten months of 1918, whereas four years pre- 
viously, when the Expeditionary Force had gone to France, 
there were barely a score of serviceable aeroplanes left in 
England, and in the whole year 1914 less than 200 were 
produced. The increased production in four years in the 
face of rapidly-changing design and a multiplicity of new 
types was a very great industrial achievement. But in the 
next war we shall not have four years in which to work 
up to full output; accordingly, full production should spring 
into existence in a very short space of time. The shadow 
factory scheme is designed to achieve this. But greater pre- 
paration is necessary than merely to tell manufacturers in 
advance what they must produce. A great organisation, 
such as a Ministry of Supply will be in the next war, can- 
not leap from the ground at a moment’s notice; but it 
can enlarge very rapidly if it is already operating on a 
small scale with at least a skeleton cadre of experienced 
personnel, who are familiar with the procedure, problems 
and staff of other departments, and whose functions are 
so clearly defined that it would be unnecessary to waste pre- 
cious weeks in inter-departmental argumentation. The 
wrangles of 1915, and the hasty improvisations that were 
then inevitable, are powerful arguments for starting now 
on a scale appropriate to peace time. 

Finally, Mr Churchill has more than once made clear 
how to hold the balance between the claims of those con- 
cerned with the perpetual improvement of design and those 
who are responsible for the rapid increase of production. 
Industrial considerations tend always to be overlooked by 
the Services in times of peace, and there is more than 
a suspicion that they are still not being given their due 
weight. If this is so, it can only be corrected by Cabinet 
authority, and the only way in which this can be done is 
by a decision at this stage to set up forthwith a Ministry 
of Supply. In industrial circles, in the House of Commons, 
in the country generally there is widespread opinion that 
this change is already overdue. There is certainly no more 
effective step the Government could take to satisfy the 
country that it is getting the best possible result for the 
sacrifices which it is being called upon to make. 


Responsibilities 


discontent among the poorer people of Jamaica—an island 
which has not only had in recent times to grapple, in 
common with the rest of the world, with trade depression, 
but has experienced a long-drawn-out change in the 
economic status of one of its chief products. 

A similar conclusion about the state of affairs in 
Trinidad was reached by the Royal Commission which 
inquired into the disorders in that colony a year ago. 
Apart from their criticism of the manner in which the local 
Government handled the situation, the Commissioners 
found that the riots were chiefly due to general dissatisfac- 
tion which had no adequate means of expression, to delay 
in adjusting the earnings of the workpeople to the rising 
cost of living, and to the belief that a strike was the only 
means of redress, coupled with irresponsible agitation by 
an unruly element of the population. There is a good deal 
to suggest that, if a Commission were now to visit Jamaica 
on a similar inquiry, its verdict would be very much the 
same. 

One aspect of the situation at least is clear. The people 
of Great Britain, through Parliament and the Ministers of 
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the Crown, are finally responsible for the conduct of 
Government throughout the dependent Empire. Yet as a 
whole they remain completely ignorant of social, economic 
or even political conditions in the Crown Colonies, 
until some such violent episode as has just occurred in 
Jamaica arouses and informs them. Through occasional 
incidents like the Trinidad riots they are suddenly con- 
fronted with knowledge of conditions which would pro- 
foundly disturb their conscience if it were pricked more 
continuously. It is idle to expect the British electorate, or 
even Parliament, to be informed about the details of affairs 
in all the dependent colonies; at best, it can exercise 
only a general vigilance. But the fact remains that official 
and unofficial channels through which information about 
the Colonial Empire is conveyed to the public are alike 
inadequate to the responsibilities that we have assumed as 
trustees for peoples “ not yet able to stand by themselves in 
the strenuous conditions of the modern world.” 

Moreover, the Trinidad episode awakened a suspicion in 
many minds, of every shade of politics, that even the 
Colonial Office itself was, possibly, insufficiently informed 
about the economic condition of the Colonial peoples; or 
that if its information was ample, its resulting action was 
inadequate. The Trinidad Commission sharply attacked 
the existing health administration in the colony, and recom- 
mended that a separate Public Health Division should be 
created, staffed by full-time qualified medical officers. It 
also recommended the establishment of a Labour Depart- 
ment and an Industrial Court. The grounds for these and 
other proposals were, fundamentally, the wretched condi- 
tion of many of the workers. Disease, malnutrition, over- 
crowding and bad housing were prevalent; one British 
company was censured for “ failing to realise the claims of 
the workpeople to the common decencies of home life,” 
and the employers generally were described as indifferent 
or hostile towards collective organisation of their work- 
people. Had the Secretary of State been aware of these 
conditions he would surely have been stimulated into 
taking, in advance, some of the measures which were 
eventually recommended by the Royal Commission. 
Perhaps the most important Government action on the 
Commission’s report has been the appointment of a Labour 
adviser to the Colonial Office, with a roving commission. 
It is to be hoped that his reports will be made available 
for Parliament and the general public. 

It is not only in the West Indies that economic discon- 
tent has recently disturbed administrative calm. In West 
Africa, the past year has seen a remarkable movement of 
co-operation among native cocoa growers to withhold their 
crops from the market, as a means of combating what they 
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HIS week-end, vast crowds of holiday-makers will 

spend a few brief hours at the sea or in the country. 
Trains will be uncomfortably full, roads will be danger- 
ously congested and lodging-houses and cafés will be taxed 
to capacity. The overcrowding always associated with the 
Whitsun and other Bank holidays has this year a new sig- 
nificance. A notable movement is under way to extend paid 
holidays of a week or longer to the main body of working 
people. Will the railways, the roads and the holiday resorts 
be able to cope with the swollen crowds? 

Until recently the great majority of workers were com- 
pelled to confine their holidays to hasty family trips at 
Bank holiday week-ends. Even the more fortunate few are 
still very often constrained by the dates of school examina- 
tions and business custom to take their longer holidays 
within six weeks during August and September. The estab- 
lished holiday season is a comedy in three acts with inor- 
dinately long intervals. Six weeks separate Easter and 
Whitsun; and two or three months elapse between Whitsun 
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considered to be the monopolistic control of prices by a 
few large trading companies. This “ producers’ strike ” has 
hastened the adoption of new marketing methods. 

In other parts of Africa the most urgent economic 
problems are of a different order. Almost everywhere, from 
the Cape to the Nile, in consequence usually of ignorance 
in the face of new conditions, land is being impoverished 
by bad cultivation, overstocking, the settlement of formerly 
nomadic peoples, and the destruction of forests, with 
consequent alteration of moisture conditions and soil 
erosion. Impoverishment of the soil means impoverishment 
of the native cultivator, who, at the same time, inevitably 
feels the gradual penetration of more advanced ideas of 
comfort and living standards. The contrast between falling 
means and rising demands tends to be enhanced where the 
greater part of the best land has been alienated to white 
owners. Closely connected with this problem of agri- 
cultural impoverishment is the problem of native 
workers in the mines or other Western industries. Both 
the Rand and the Rhodesian copper-belt have recently felt 
the need of increased supplies of native labour. Sir Alan 
Pim’s recent report on the economic affairs of Northern 
Rhodesia suggested that the conditions of life, including 
the social services and education, of the native workers in 
the copper-fields left a good deal to be desired. It is not 
long since that area itself underwent experiences of indus- 
trial disorder akin to those of Trinidad and Jamaica. 

To generalise about so wide and diverse a collection of 
territories as the British dependent Empire must always 
be dangerous. But looking at these various instances from 
Africa and the Atlantic (and they could be paralleled, for 
example, in Fiji), one cannot help concluding that the 
colonial empire is passing through a phase of economic and 
social transition. The relations between white immigrants, 
or white capital, and native labour have always generated 
difficult problems; but these problems become more and 
more acute when difficulties accumulate, when general 
economic conditions bring about rising costs of living or 
falling standards of income, and when native workers 
acquire both European needs and knowledge of European 
methods of winning battles for the working classes. 

We are witnessing in the Colonial Empire to-day, in 
short, a combination of a Chartist movement and a trade 
union movement. The outcome of this very proper effort 
to hasten the improvement in the standard of living, we 
may confidently expect, will be as favourable as that of 
the similar movements in Great Britain in the nineteenth 
century. But wise administration, both locally and from 
Whitehall, will be indispensable if this critical phase is to 
be passed without violence and misery. 


for All 


and the August rush. In consequence, the chief character- 
istic of British holidays is extreme congestion. The strain 
on transport facilities is already tremendous during the 
three holiday periods; and the cost of food and lodging is 
correspondingly enhanced. 

This year some seven and a quarter million administra- 
tive and manual wage-earners will take paid holidays of 
a week or more. After 1941, if the recommendations of the 
Amulree Committee are fully passed into law, a further 
ten and three-quarter millions will be similarly provided. 
Already the Government has signified its intention to legis- 
late on the basis of the Committee’s proposals. On Thurs- 
day, the Minister of Labour announced that, as a first step, 
a Bill would be introduced to empower trade boards and 
agricultural wages committees to provide for holidays with 
pay. If the new exodus is to be crowded into the 
present brief holiday periods, the results may well be 
disastrous. Even this summer, when the first large-scale 
effects of holidays with pay are likely to be felt, grave diffi- 
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culties will be experienced. If the bulk of the new holiday- 
makers take their week with pay at the beginning of 
August, the railways may be unable to carry the Bank 
holiday traffic, in addition to maintaining their ordinary 
services. Seaside lodgings may be even more inadequate 
than railway rolling-stock. A widespread breakdown is 
not impossible; and, unless some drastic reorganisation of 
holiday seasons and facilities is carried through, the situa- 
tion will be much worse in future years. 

Even before the recent extension of paid holidays, pro- 
posals were rife to spread holidays more consecutively 
over the summer season between May and September. 
Now, it is clearly imperative to adjust the rhythm of in- 
dustry and education in order to make it possible for trans- 
port and the holiday industry to cope with the growing 
crowds. Lancashire has shown the way in which this can 
be done. The planning of the “ Wakes Weeks” of the 
larger towns of North-West England so that they follow 
one another in orderly succession throughout the holiday 
period has made possible the provision of adequate holi- 
day facilities for the ten million inhabitants of Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire and the West Riding. The town of Black- 
pool, with a resident population of between 120,000 and 
130,000, has grown up almost entirely to cater for the 
entertainment of these people; and it receives some seven 
million visitors annually. It should not be impossible in 
other industrial districts to arrange for the holidays of the 
various towns or industries to be taken in rotation over the 
period between May and September. The railways would 
be provided with a relatively even and continuous stream 
of traffic; and the wasteful and inefficient overcrowding of 
lodging accommodation for a few weeks each year, separ- 
ated by long intervals in which hotels and boarding houses 
are much less than full, would be overcome. 

To “stagger” summer holidays, however, will not, by 
itself, be sufficient to solve the problem of holiday conges- 
tion. To make it possible for the holiday industry to absorb 
the extra millions will involve an expansion of the indus- 
try’s resources and the development of new facilities. It 
is true that this industry has notably grown in recent years. 
Since 1923, the number of insured persons engaged in the 
provision of entertainment and sports has risen from 60,050 
to 139,620; and the number of insured persons in hotel, 
public-house, restaurant and boarding house services has 
simultaneously increased from 258,960 to 444,110. In 1937 
these two groups of occupations together accounted for 
43 per cent. of the insured population, compared with only 
23 per cent. fourteen years before. Leisure and the econo- 
mic capacity of the people to make use of leisure have 
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been rapidly growing. Nevertheless, the latest movement to 
provide holidays for all cannot be successful, unless all the 
existing holiday services are appreciably expanded and re- 
organised. Even in France, where there already existed a 
very large holiday industry, built up on the basis of the 
foreign tourist traffic, the institution of paid holidays for 
industrial workers in 1936 caused a considerable overload- 
ing of existing facilities. 

Even if seasonal overcrowding and scarcity prices are 
eliminated by spreading working-class holidays in rotation 
over five months, the holiday industry in this country, as 
at present organised, is unfitted to cater for cheap holidays 
of a week or more for the bulk of Britain’s families. The 
cost of holidays is too high for many working people. Apart 
from increasing the present provision of food, drink and 
shelter, as well as of piers and pierrots, in established 
holiday centres, it will be necessary to develop new and 
cheap ways of holiday-making. One enterprise already pro- 
vides holiday camps at which every amenity of a popular 
holiday for all ages can be obtained for a low inclusive 
charge. Camps for schoolchildren have become the annual 
responsibility of many local education authorities. And, to 
facilitate the evacuation of three million people from Lon- 
don in the event of attack from the air, large-scale camps 
are to be established for children, to which they may 
become accustomed under happier conditions during their 
holidays. 

Furthermore, the desirability of developing National 
Parks and other means of preserving natural amenities 
and making them accessible to the people have lately been 
widely discussed. Here, too, new ways of catering for the 
nation’s new leisure may be discovered. In the thorough 
planning of the use of Britain’s land which urban conges- 
tion and the need for fresh food will almost certainly make 
necessary very soon, opportunities for popular recreation 
cannot be ignored. 

Until recently, our social and economic system has not 
made much provision for the leisure of the masses. In the 
near future, holidays for all will be an accomplished fact. 
Many other countries, faced with the same demand, have 
solved the problems of overcrowding and expense by regi- 
menting their holiday-makers. In Britain, where democratic 
traditions still prevail, the method should rather be to 
organise holiday facilities. Public health, national fitness 
and considerations of social justice are the sponsors of the 
holiday movement. Only mechanical difficulties, which can 
readily be overcome by goodwill and ingenuity on the part 
of central and local authorities and private enterprise, stand 
in the way of its complete success. 


Bread and Draftsmanship 


HE London County Council, which provided entertain- 
ment a few months ago, by prosecuting an ice-cream 
man for standing still while he sold his ices, has done it 
again. This time it was concerned with bread, and its 
information was preferred against a Mrs Davis, who sold 
bread in London after 8 p.m.—contrary, it was alleged, to 
the Shop Acts of 1928. And again the L.C.C. lost its case. 
What happened may be briefly stated. In 1928, Parlia- 
ment ordained the closing of shops at 8 p.m., but declared 
(in clause (b) of section one of the first schedule) that the 
Act should not interfere with “the sale of newly-cooked 
provisions and cooked or partly cooked tripe to be con- 
sumed off the premises.” Having made, no doubt, a careful 
study of the schedule, Mrs Davis decided to keep open for 
the sale of bread, excusing the action to herself by the 
subtle plea that her bread was new, that it was cooked, and 
that it was provisions. That was too much for the L.C.C., 
which, first in the police court and then before three judges 
in the High Court, did its utmost to demolish the lady’s case. 


Before approaching the judgments of their Lordships in 
this now leading case, let us turn for counsel to the dic- 
tionary. What has it to say of the meaning of newly-cooked 
provisions? Following the lead of Mr Pott’s assistant on 
the Eatanswill Gazette (who looked up Chinese under China 
and metaphysics under metaphysics and combined the in- 
formation), we shall look up newly under new, cooked 
under cook, and provisions under provision. Combining the 
information, we shall decide humbly whether we see eye 
to eye with the great lawyers of the bench or with the 
greatest municipal body in the history of the world’s 
government. First, then, for “ new”: — 

New ni adj. lately made; having happened recently; 
recent modern; not before seen or known; strange differ- 
ent; changed for the better; not of an ancient family; as 


at first; unaccustomed; fresh from anything; uncultivated 
or only recently cultivated. 


First round to Mrs Davis. Unless her bread was so in- 
credibly stale that no human jaw might penetrate the crust 
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she comes home on one or other of these definitions. Even 
if it had not happened recently, the bread must have been 
modern, and whether or not changed for the better, it 
must have been fresh from the oven. Unquestionably, Mrs 
Davis wins on “ new.” Next, “ cooked”: — 

Cook kook v.t. to prepare food; to manipulate for any 
purpose or falsify as accounts etc.; to concoct. v.i. to make 
the sound of the cuckoo. 

Leaving on one side the sound of the cuckeo and the falsifi- 
cation of accounts, etc., both of which appear to be irrele- 
vant to Section one of the first schedule to the Act of 1928, 
we may concentrate on the words “ to prepare food.” And 
as the L.C.C. argued that bread is not cooked, but baked, 
and that baking connotes a different process from cooking, 
we turn back to B and consult the dictionary on “ bake ” : — 

Bake bak y.t. to dry harden or cook by the heat of the 
sun or of fire; to prepare bread or other food in an oven; 
to harden as by frost. 

Another round for Mrs Davis. Indeed, if Mr Nuttall 
had foreseen her action and arranged his definitions to 
assist her in the downthrow of the L.C.C. he could not 
surely have worded his sentences better. To cook is to 
prepare food, and to bake is to cook or prepare bread or 
other food in an oven. The bread was therefore newly- 
cooked; and if bread is provisions, then Mrs. Davis wins 
her case. Everything now turns on “ provisions ” : — 

Provision pro-vizhun n. act of providing; that which is 
provided or prepared; measures taken beforehand; a clause 
in a law or a deed; a rule for guidance; an appointment 


by the Pope to a benefice not yet vacant; previous agree- 
ment; a store of food; provender. 


Store of food! Provender! The L.C.C. 
and Mrs Davis wins on a knock-out. 

It is always a satisfactory thing when several trained 
minds, moving through different avenues of thought, arrive 
independently at the same conclusion. Mr Justice Branson, 
Mr Justice Humphreys and Mr Justice Du Parcq will 
doubtless be glad to learn that The Economist, working at 
the problem from the literary or lexicographic angle, comes 
to the same decision that they reached along the dustier 
path of law. The dictionary and the rules of construction 
have spoken with one voice. But, strangely enough, although 


takes the count 


Topics of 


The Engineers’ Decision.—Over two months ago 
the Government invited the employers and workpeople 
in the engineering industry to collaborate in the prepara- 
tion of plans to facilitate the speeding-up of re-armament. 
On Tuesday, the annual conference of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, representing nearly 70 per cent. of 
the skilled engineers affected by the Government’s invita- 
tion, decided that they would not tolerate any interference 
with their rights and privileges. The Union’s decision was 
ostensibly taken on purely industrial grounds. The Execu- 
tive had placed before the conference certain clear charges; 
that unemployment and short-time were on the increase 
among skilled engineers, especially in railway workshops 
and textile factories; and that military aircraft were still 
being exported in considerable quantities. In these circum- 
stances, it was held that the need did not arise to dilute 
skilled labour in order to accelerate the output of war-like 
instruments. Moreover, the Prime Minister’s statement last 
week in the Commons that the Government would not seek 
the power to dilute labour was adduced to show that the 
time had not yet come to contemplate the relaxation of 
union regulations. On the other hand, Sir Thomas Inskip 
had asked the Union to consider dilution; and the 
employers had gone still further in asking that union 
regulations should be relaxed in civil as well as military 
establishments. 
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the words “ newly-cooked provisions” must include fresh 
bread, and although on their exact meaning the L.C.C. was 
beund to lose its case, it is as certain as may be that, on 
the intention of the draftsman of the clause, the L.C.C. 
ought to have won. It was never intended by those who 
were responsible for the Act that all bakers’ shops should 
be allowed to stay open after 8 p.m.; and it never occurred, 
either to the draftsman or to the House of Commons, that 
the words “newly-cooked provisions and partly-cooked 
tripe”’ would cover bread in a baker’s shop. What the 
House of Commons and its draftsmen had in mind was 
tripe and fish and chips; but, thanks to the difficulty of 
saying in the English language just what one means and 
nothing more, the door that was held open for fish and tripe 
was pushed far enough to let an unintended loaf gate-crash. 

The truth is that English, admirable medium as it is for 
the epics of Milton, the lyrics of Shelley, the rhetoric of 
Burke and the leading articles of The Economist, is not an 
ideal vehicle for exact draftsmanship. What can a drafts- 
man do with a language which permits hours of argument 
on the meaning of the verb “ to cook ” and the significance 
of the noun “ provisions”? And as Parliament takes an 
ever-closer interest in the daily life of John and Mrs Bull, 
as laws become more intricate, more complicated and more 
concerned with trivial details, the work of covering every- 
thing in a set form of words, most of which have 
a dozen different meanings, tends to become practically 
impossible. The draftsman simply cannot find language 
that will be water-tight in every set of future circumstances. 
If any reader doubts this, let him read the judgment of 
Mr Justice Hilbery in Chisholm v. London Passenger 
Transport Board, and consider the extraordinary difficulty 
of deciding who must give way to whom under the 
Ministry’s regulations at a pedestrian crossing. It looks 
almost as though a new technique of draftsmanship may 
have, in this complex state, to be adopted—a technique 
which will express the intention of Parliament and permit 
the bench to interpret the Act according to the intention, 
instead of following with pedantic care the exact and literal 
meaning of a set of words which, on an itemised analysis, 
will often legalise the very thing that Parliament and the 
draftsman meant to make illegal. 


the Week 


The issue is, on the face of it, one of fact: can it be 
proved that alterations in important workshop practices 
are now necessary, if the defence programme is to be 
brought up to the level of speed and efficiency that is now 
generally desired? The A.E.U. have said No; and the 
growing recession in civil industry lends an appearance of 
force to their contention. Nevertheless, re-armament is, un- 
happily, more than a useful public work to wait upon the 
discarded resources of declining manufacture. If there is 
no immediate shortage of skilled men to make munitions, 
tools and equipment, there is likely to be such a shortage as 
soon as the accelerated defence programme is in full blast, 
whatever the state of civil industry. In the final resort, war 
preparation will be a full-time job for the engineering in- 
dustry; and the A.E.U.’s latest decision, which has aroused 
considerable criticism in many quarters, can be regarded as 
no more than an interim statement, based upon facts which 
Government spokesmen are presumably prepared to 
dispute. The present attitude of the A.E.U. can perhaps 
be justified from current evidence. As a long-term policy 
it may prove to be wholly inexpedient. Indeed, it cannot 
be disguised that, though the Union’s decision was taken 
for industrial reasons, it was motivated very largely by 
political preoccupations. For engineers to wish to know 
the probable destination of the shells and bombers they 
make is understandable; and it is no final answer to their 
fears to describe re-armament as designed for defence and 
therefore directed against no one. 
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Air Raid Measures.—The Government has been 
properly impressed by the criticism levelled against 
its defence plans. Greater activity in re-armament and food 
storage is now noticeable ; and Wednesday’s debate on 
air raid precautions revealed a determination to get on with 
the job in this department also. The Home Secretary 
seems to have been fully converted to the widely held view 
that high explosive bombs are the chief danger. An 
extensive survey of potential shelter accommodation is 
being conducted by local authorities. The provision of 
properly sited trenches and dug-outs for between 
1,250,000 and 1,500,000 people on London’s 8,261 acres 
of open spaces is being prepared ; and other authorities 
are taking similar steps. Broadly, however, “‘ our policy is 
one of dispersing the population ” ; hospital accommoda- 
tion will be provided for London’s casualties on the out- 
skirts of the metropolis and as far afield as Oxford ; and 
timetables have been drafted, with the aid of the railways, 
to move 3,500,000 people fifty miles or more from 
London within 72 hours. Doubts about anti-aircraft 
measures and complaints about local slackness and 
inefficiency persist in many quarters. Only half of the 
million volunteers for A.R.P. work have been recruited. 
But, if the nation must face the horrifying prospect of air 
attacks upon civilian centres, it will do so with the greater 
equanimity and courage the more it is convinced that new 
energy is being infused into the Government’s plans. 


* * * 


Conscription and National Service.—On Monday 
night the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence 
informed the Commons that plans for general conscription 
in the event of war had been prepared by the Government. 
His statement was taken to mean that a wholesale regimen- 
tation of man-power was intended. On Tuesday, however, 
the Prime Minister denied that conscription in this sense 
was contemplated, and on Wednesday he explained that, 
whereas plans for compulsory military service had been 
prepared, no scheme had been devised for industrial or 
non-military service. The broader interpretation which 
had been put on Sir Thomas Inskip’s statement was due 
to the fact that the Defence Minister was trying to make it 
clear that persons of military age who joined civilian 
emergency services in peace-time would not thereby escape 
the liability to military conscription. The moulding of a 
democratic system to a war-like shape is far from easy ; 
and the Government’s obvious desire to minimise the 
interference with personal and corporate freedom which 
will be necessary is evident and wholly praiseworthy. 
Nevertheless, the need to make the fullest and most 
efficient use of man-power is more than ever imperative 
in modern warfare. On the outbreak of war some plan for 
the speedy allocation of duties to every citizen would be 
vitally necessary. 


* * * 


President, Congress and Taxes.—Apart from the 
Supreme Court controversy, nothing stuck in the gills 
of American business men quite so much as the original 
capital gains and undistributed profits taxes. On Friday 
of last week, therefore, when the President announced 
that he would allow the Tax Revision Bill to become 
law without his signature, the important alterations in the 
new Bill in favour of investors and companies promised to 
release, if slightly, the log-jam in investment. The 
concessions on the side of undistributed profits are 
broadly in favour of corporations who make large earnings 
which they may wish to “ plough back ” without ranking 
them for dividend. To this extent the new law practically 
abandons the principle of the old undistributed profits 
tax. On the side of capital gains, the new flat rate of tax 
replaces the former progressive system, and favours the 
larger investor. Despite the President’s declaration that he 
would not sign the Bill because of the regressive nature of 
the new tax schedules, his first unsigned law means that he 
has pocketed something very like a rebuff, at the 
hands both of Big Business and Congress, with wis- 
dom and good grace. On the other hand, it is highly 


probable that the immediate effects of the new law will 
be felt only in the field of psychology. Whether this 
move to restore business confidence will actually be 
translated reasonably quickly into a move to expand net 
new investment in capital goods is highly doubtful. 
Even if large corporations and rich investors are now 
more free to invest what they do not wish to distribute, 
investment in capital goods depends entirely on the 
prospects of recovery after one of the most rapid collapses 
in business activity which has ever afflicted a country. 
The situation of the railroads, big utilities, automobile 
industry and other important branches of American 
industry which normally constitute the demand for 
capital equipment, does not promise a rosy future; and 
investment, even of available funds, was in the doldrums 
before the new law was passed. Incomes have gone down 
on all sides during the last year, and this will in any case 
reduce even the now enlarged proportion of earnings 
available for new investment. The significance of the 
new law and of the President’s action, or rather inaction, 
is therefore to be gauged better from the standpoint 
of the politicians. They are anxiously canvassing the 
possibility that a new détente between business and 
the White House may now be ripe for initiation. 


* * * 


Central Europe Breathes Again.— During the last 
week many evidences of a tranquillising influence on 
German-Czech relations have come to light. Thus, German 
troops have been withdrawn from the frontier to a line 
about fifteen kilometres behind it; the Czech Government’s 
measures to call up reservists have not been proceeding so 
rapidly; and the private discussions between M. Hodza 
and Herr Henlein’s deputies, Herren Frank and Kundt, 
have been continuing in a calmer atmosphere. This may 
be due to the results of the municipal elections last week- 
end, in which the Henlein Party secured 1,897 places out 
of the 2,607 available places in all the German areas. 
The Social-Democrats secured 185, the Communists 
160, the German Democrats secured only two, but the 
Czech parties secured altogether 259. The Henlein Party 
declared that they had won 88 per cent. of the poll; but 
as this figure was calculated on only the German electorate, 
apart from Czechs and others, the true figure is 67} per 
cent. Meanwhile, the situation is still grave; for the still 
unpublished Bill for the Status of National Minorities has 
to obtain, even when it is ready, a two-thirds majority in 
both Houses. Moreover, on May 28th the Germans 
suddenly suspended the negotiations with the Czechs in 
Berlin for a new commercial treaty, for no apparent reason. 
On the credit side of the sheet, however, is to be noted a 
significant and substantial improvement in Czech-Polish 
relations, consequent on the very strong representations in 
Warsaw by Marshal Jonescu, Chief of the Roumanian 
General Staff, who is understood to have begun to improve 
Czech-Polish relations as a Roumanian “ honest broker.” 
As Roumania is linked to Czechoslovakia by her Little 
Entente treaty and to Poland by the bilateral treaty of 
alliance, there is much to be hoped for in this direction. 
Moreover, now that Germany has suspended the commer- 
cial negotiations with Czechoslovakia, it is in the interests 
both of Poland and Czechoslovakia to organise the transit 
trade coming from South-Eastern Europe through the 
narrow neck of Slovakia and up to the port of Gdynia by 
the railway from Polish Silesia. 


* * * 


The Non-Intervention Committee.—On the 26th 
of last month the Non-Intervention Committee met and— 
with the important exception of the Russian delegate— 
arrived at a verbal agreement on a course of action. This 
has happened on the Committee so many times before that, 
unless and until substantial withdrawals of foreign troops 
from Spain are positively proved to have taken place, it 
will be wise to reserve judgment on the effectiveness of 
the Committee’s proceedings. The agenda this time con- 
sisted of the third revise of the British Plan, together with 
a volume of amendments. It has now been agreed, by all 
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parties except Russia, that two small counting commissions 
are to be sent to the two sides of the Spanish front; that 
the international control officers shall resume their work on 
the French-Spanish and the Portuguese-Spanish frontiers 
on the day on which the counting begins; and that simul- 
taneously the observers at sea shall be given power to 
inspect ports as well as ships. On the other hand, it is not 
proposed to re-establish the naval patrol round the Spanish 
coasts. The counting is to be completed within a month; 
and after that period France is to be free to put an end 
again to the control along the French frontier if by that 
time the withdrawal of troops has not actually begun. When 
withdrawal begins, ‘“‘ substantial withdrawal ” is to be de- 
fined as meaning the withdrawal of at least 10,000 men 
from the side with the smaller number of foreign troops, 
and of a proportionate number from the other side. If and 
when that point is reached, belligerent rights are to be 
granted to both sides. 


* * * 


The Russians object that this plan means effec- 
tively preventing further troops and supplies from 
reaching the Spanish Government, while leaving the 
insurgents free to evade the control by sea in the absence 
of a naval patrol. Some colour is given to this charge by 
the attitude of His Majesty’s Government, whose pro- 
fession of neutrality now rather thinly disguises a wish to 
see the war in Spain ended speedily in the only fashion 
in which a speedy end is now conceivable: that is to say, 
by a rapid “ liquidation” of the Governmental regime in 
the regions where its flag still flies. Signor Mussolini might 
then be induced to withdraw his troops bona fide, and the 
Anglo-Italian agreement could be brought into force. 
The Duce has just published a total casualty list of 9,541 
Italian losses in Spain up to date; and this may perhaps 
be interpreted as a signal that he would like now to get rid 
of the Spanish war quickly—of course, by a victory for 
his own side. 


* * * 


Irish General Election.—Mr de Valera’s Govern- 
ment was defeated in the Dail last week by one vote, on 
the important issue of compulsory arbitration for civil 
servants. Mr de Valera himself was absent, and it was 
more than possible that he could later have secured a 
reversal of the decision on a vote of confidence. It was not 
force majeure, therefore, but his own choice that persuaded 
him to seek a fresh mandate at a general election. He has 
never had a stable majority over all other parties, and 
since the last general election his Government has virtually 
depended on Labour sufferance. From his viewpoint, the 
present moment is propitious. The ending of the economic 
war with Great Britain, together with the other provisions 
of the new Anglo-Irish pact, will probably gain him votes 
from the farmers and from other quarters which have 
hitherto opposed him. The absence of any increase of taxa- 
tion in the current Budget is another favourable point, and 
Mr de Valera’s prestige has been enhanced by the rapid 
success of the £10 millions loan required to liquidate the 
annuities. Mr Cosgrave’s party, Fine Gael, have indeed 
had their thunder stolen. Many conservative people who 
would normally vote for Mr Cosgrave realise that a 
Fianna Fail Government with an independent majority 
would be far more satisfactory to them than one dependent 
on Labour support. The Labour Party is at least able to 
raise real social issues, but now that the dispute with 
Great Britain has been settled (except for partition, which 
affords common ground to all parties) there is little of 
substance to distinguish Fine Gael from Fianna Fail. 
Hence the general expectation in Ireland is that Mr de 
Valera will succeed in gaining his majority. 


* * * 


Coal in the Lords.—The Government’s Coal Bill 
has now run the gauntlet of the Lords in Committee. The 
Commons paid most attention to the Bill’s proposals (in 
Part Two) to secure compulsory amalgamation of collieries 
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in default of voluntary steps being taken, and rendered 
these clauses almost wholly nugatory. The Lords, on the 
other hand, have directed their chief attacks against Part 
One, which touches their interests most closely, since it pro- 
vides for the national purchase of mining royalties. Fully 
three-quarters of the peers’ speeches on the Second Reading 
of the Bill and in Committee have been hostile to these 
clauses. The peers criticised the arbitral award of fifteen 
years’ purchase as the capital valuation of royalties, on 
no ground more convincing than the fact that the sum so 
computed was lower than the compensation they would 
have liked. They further assailed the method of valuation 
adopted because a global sum for compensation was arrived 
at, leaving the regional valuation of particular properties 
to be made within the framework of the total amount avail- 
able. Lord Hastings was reluctantly persuaded to with- 
draw his notice to delete the nationalisation clauses alto- 
gether. Lord Burghley succeeded, against the Government’s 
wishes, in deleting the vesting date, July 1, 1942, on which 
the actual ownership of the coal was to have passed to the 
Commission set up by the Bill. And the Government was 
again defeated when an amendment was carried providing 
that, after receiving the certified valuations from the re- 
quired valuation boards, the Board of Trade should lay 
before Parliament a statement of the total amount of certi- 
fied valuation in each region. The tenour of these amend- 
ments was identical. Noble lords feared that individual 
apportionments of the total payment might be insufficient; 
and they therefore sought to make the process of regional 
valuation as lengthy as possible. So far, the Lords have 
not mutiliated Part One quite as completely as the 
Commons maimed the amalgamation clauses. But the 
object of the Bill—to establish the conditions for an effi- 
cient coal-mining industry—has been almost entirely 
ignored in the confused clamour of interested voices. 
Another Coal Bill has been rendered largely ineffective. 
The industry may rue these barren triumphs if present 
trends in the coal trade continue; and the Government 
deserves sympathy for the lack of economic good sense 
evinced by a section of its noble supporters. 








* * * 


Food Storage Powers.—Announcing completed Gov- 
ernment purchases of wheat, sugar and whale oil in his 
Budget speech on April 26th, Sir John Simon explained 
that a Bill to give statutory sanction to these operations 
would be introduced as soon as possible. On May 26th, the 
Essential Commodities (Reserves) Bill was introduced in 
the Commons, and last Thursday it was debated on second 
reading. The Bill goes much further than might have been 
inferred from the Chancellor’s announcement six weeks 
ago. In addition to regularising the purchases of foodstuffs 
disclosed by Sir John, and the further purchases of raw 
materials recently mentioned by the Marquis of Zetland 
in the Lords, the Bill gives the Board of Trade power to 
buy and store foodstuffs (including feed for animals), 
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fertilisers and oil. These stores will simply expand normal 
commercial stocks. Authority is also given to the Board of 
Trade to obtain particulars from traders of the stocks they 
hold and of their storage accommodation; and to provide 
traders with financial aid, where necessary, to increase their 
reserves of essential commodities or to improve their storage 
facilities. To meet the cost of purchasing stocks, assisting 
traders and erecting Government storehouses, the Essential 
Commodities Reserve Fund will be created, under Board 
of Trade control. Periodic sums will be voted by the 
House of Commons to maintain this fund, and no certain 
estimate of the scheme’s probable cost can yet be hazarded. 
After the Budget speech it seemed clear that the pur- 
chases which had then been made fell appreciably short of 
three months’ supply, and shorter still of the equivalent in 
shipping space of one year’s supply of wheat, which Sir 
Arthur Salter has postulated as the basis of any adequate 
storage policy. The new Bill seems to foreshadow action 
on a much wider and more satisfactory scale. 


* * * 


Behind the Scenes.—On August Ist, Sir Maurice 
Hankey, who is now Secretary to the Cabinet, Secretary 
to the Committee of Imperial Defence and Clerk to the 
Privy Council, will become a director of the Suez Canal 
Company. His retirement from his administrative offices, 
announced on Monday on the ground that he had passed 
the retiring age, will end a remarkable career, during which 
Sir Maurice had been the repository of all the inner secrets 
of British politics for nearly a quarter of a century. In 
1908, Sir Maurice became Assistant Secretary, and in 1912 
Secretary, to the Committee of Imperial Defence. His 
appointment as Secretary to the Cabinet in 1916, to record 
that body’s proceedings, destroyed the constitutional fiction 
that the Cabinet did not exist and violated extreme views 
about Cabinet secrecy. The remainder of Sir Maurice’s 
offices followed from his making himself indispensable in 
these two posts. In 1923, he became Clerk to the Privy 
Council; and between 1919 and 1930 he was Secretary of 
either the Conferences or of the British delegations in Paris, 
Washington and Genoa, at The Hague, in London, Lau- 
sanne and elsewhere. Discreet, hard-working, loyal, 
dependable and shrewd, Sir Maurice was a perfect 
secretary, and, without presuming beyond the limits 
of his office, a real force in the nation’s councils. 
A realist, he combined the traditions of the fighting and 
civil services in his outlook. To compare Sir Maurice in 
any real sense with Colonel House or Lord Esher would 
be inexact. Yet, like them, he left his mark upon a nation’s 
history by virtue of doing his job well behind the scenes. 
The end of Sir Maurice’s triune administration will witness 
an important innovation in administrative co-ordination. 
A unified office will be set up, with Mr E. E. Bridges as 
Permanent Secretary and Secretary to the Cabinet, to 
include the Clerk to the Privy Council and the Secretary 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, in future to be 
separate and distinct personages. The new secretariat will 
bring together the major activities of the Government and 
co-ordinate in one department the chief functions for which 
the Cabinet as a whole is responsible. 


* * * 


Frightfulness in the Air.—What remains of a once 
civilised world has been profoundly shocked during the 
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last week by news of indiscriminate bombings of the civil 
population in two countries where war, in all but name, 
is now raging. Last week-end came the news of repeated 
aerial onslaughts upon the crowded population of Canton 
by squadrons of Japanese bombers. Three such attacks 
resulted in loss of life estimated at about 2,000. While 
such attacks may be calculated to break the morale of this 
vast population, Canton itself cannot be called a military 
objective. In the other theatre of war, the example is, if 
such a thing were possible, even worse; for here Spaniards 
and foreign allies have been bombing their own kinsmen. 
Last week-end, and again this week, a wave of frightful- 
ness seems to have swept General Franco’s air forces 
almost beyond the bounds of the British Government’s 
patience—if, again, such a thing were possible. At the end 
of last week the non-military city Alicante-was subjected 
to a murderous assault from the air in which hundreds of 
civilians lost their lives. Since then, many non-military 
towns and villages in Catalonia have been similarly 
attacked from the air. The sinking of the British ship 
“Thorpehall ” last week, on which a protest from the 
British Government was sent to Burgos, has been followed, 
not by the usual soft words of General Franco, but by the 
sinking of the British ship “ Penthames” on Tuesday. It 
is obvious that if, as is reported, General Franco refused 
to take the offensive against Madrid and Barcelona without 
fresh Italian troops, he has at least been trying by aerial 
frightfulness to break the morale of the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s supporters. It is noteworthy, however, that in this 
attempt he has till now utterly failed and his machines have 
often been repulsed. Moreover, he has steadily driven 
our long-suffering Government, at last, into considering 
joint action with the French in support of their 
protests; and this, despite their manifest desires to see the 
Anglo-Italian and the hypothetical Italo-French agree- 
ments enter into force as soon as possible. The reaction 
of the British and American peoples to this unchecked 
aerial savagery has been epitomised—and perhaps when 
history comes to be written it will be duly noted, like 
Captain Jenkins’s ear—by the telegraphed protests and 
appeals for aid which masters of British ships engaged in 
lawful trade, but sunk without warning, have been re- 
peatedly sending to the Government in London. 


* * * 


Japan Plunges Deeper.—Last week we recorded the 
reconstruction of the Japanese Government. One of the 
new appointments is that of General Baron Araki to the 
Ministry of Education; and this means that the new 
masters of Japan are looking far ahead. The immediate 
purpose of the enthronement of a nakedly military regime 
in Tokyo has been officially described as being “to 
attain the original objectives of Japan’s holy war [sic] in 
China.” Megalomania has been the note of Japanese 
action from the autumn of 1931 onwards; and the men 
who incarnate this spirit have risen steadily until to-day 
they are in undisputed possession of supreme power. Nor, 
this week, have they been slow to make the meaning of 
their advent clear. The Japanese war-machine is now being 
directed to no smaller an objective than a total conquest 
of China by the use of every means of frightfulness which 
has been placed in the hands of war-makers by scientists. 
The savage air attacks on the civilian population of 
Canton may be followed by an attempt to make a landing 
on the south coast and open up another front. Simul- 
taneously the Japanese are pressing westward up the 
Lunghai Railway. All this is strangely reminiscent of 
General Ludendorff’s strategy in 1918, when he sent 
German troops far and wide into the Ukraine and the 
Caucasus, while at the same time he staked his country’s 
fortunes on a supreme effort to break through in the West. 
An unlimited extension of the war zone may inflict untold 
sufferings upon the Chinese people, but, in a war of 
exhaustion, this must surely tell in favour of the Chinese 
Army, with its vast reserves of man power and its 
immense field of manceuvre. 
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Overseas Courenpondanse 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


No Change in Business 


New York, May 24.—The past week has revealed no 
marked changes in business activity. In some industries, such 
as steel and automobiles, what appear to be seasonal declines 
are appearing, in spite of the absence of any defined peak in 
the spring. On the other hand, in the out-door industries, 
such as building, there is some evidence of increased activity. 

On the whole, one can derive a fairly clear impression 
of what may be called the consequences of the economic 
fatigue caused by the lengthy duration of depression. Five 
or six months at the prevailing lowlevel of activity have made 
serious inroads, in many instances, into the resources of both 
individuals and corporations. But, so far, the depression has 
been more urban than rural; more severe in the heavy than 
in the light industries; and more severe in its effects on cor- 
porate earnings than on the volume of activity. 

Unemployment has undoubtedly increased materially dur- 
ing the past year; but it is questionable if it has increased 
since the end of March, since the availability of out-door 
occupation has offset a probable increase in factory unem- 
ployment. In The Economist on May 28, page 475, reference 
was made to the new monthly index of national income. The 
March figure, at about 80 per cent. of the 1929 level, is not 
far from the average of 1931, and this corresponds reasonably 
well with the index of production. Indeed, the index of pro- 
duction at the end of 1937 was almost the same as in 
December, 1930, but the spring of 1931 brought a vigorous 
rebound which has been absent this year. 


Why Confidence is Lacking 


In most discussions of the American economy, the element 
of confidence is stressed, as if it were a purely emotional 
factor. Actually, what is loosely termed lack of confidence 
is, upon analysis, not emotional at all, but the conse- 
quence of a careful appraisal of a concrete situation, 
usually involving no more than simple arithmetic. At no 
time since 1930 has there been a receptive market for 
corporate new capital issues, and during the past year the 
issue of corporate securities has been almost completely sus- 
pended. It is begging the question to explain this simply in 
terms of “lack of confidence.” In this period, for instance, 
the earning power of the railways as a group has almost 
vanished. The following table shows the consolidated returns 
of the 141 Class I railways for the March quarter of this 
year and last: — 


CONSOLIDATED RETURNS, CLAss I RAILROADS 





($000,000) 
ist Quarter, 1st Quarter, 

1937 1938 

Bechatnt COVOUIG oi ssieessccecsscscececssees 847 644 
Passenger TEVENUE .........ccccscccscecees 105 100 
Total operating revenue (inc. other) 1,031 813 
Maintenance of way ...............ee+008 105 92 
Maintenance of equipment .........+++ 206 i171 
Transportation expense —.........0ee0e 377 345 
Total operating expenses (inc. other) 764 677 
ACCEUCE CREB 200... .cccccccscccssccccveceee 88 85 
Operating income ..............seceeeeees 180 51 
Net operating income .............. 148 19 


The railways are in dire need of capital, but their inability 
to command capital is the consequence of very clear and 
tangible causes. 

The utilities are also in need of capital, but the deterrents 
to investment in utilities are somewhat different from the 
deterrents in the case of the railways. The utilities have still, 
in many cases, substantial earning power, although this is 
less than it was a year ago. Apart from their volume of 
business, however, the utilities have been affected by a declin- 
ing tendency in their rates, and the actual or potential 
competition of Government-financed agencies. While this 


competition has, so far, been mostly centred in the Tennessee 
Valley, there has been the ever-present likelihood that it 
would be extended to all parts of the country. In these cir- 
cumstances, the utilities in recent months have not offered 
an attractive field for private investment, but, again, for 
concrete rather than psychological reasons. 

In the winter of 1936-37, industrial corporate earnings 
were quite good; but these included, in many cases, inventory 
profits. Broadly speaking, American manufacturing industry 
has had a record of poor earnings ever since 1929, relieved 
for only a brief period in 1936-37. The reasons for this are 
primarily, of course, the low volume of business; but this 
has been aggravated by rising taxes and, in many cases, in- 
creased labour costs, which the consumer has apparently not 
been able to absorb. 


Lack of Capital 


That is, while the problems of rails, utilities, and in- 
dustrials differ radically in detail, the crucial point for 
each is earning power, past, present and prospective. This 
reacts on the capital market at two points. First, in an indus- 
trial economy, capital is largely formed through corporate 
earnings, whether these earnings are reinvested directly (un- 
distributed profits) or indirectly, by individuals’ reinvestment 
of dividends and interest received. Secondly, the earning 
power of a corporation determines its attractiveness to the 
prospective investor. Corporate earnings in recent years have 
been so small that the formation of capital has been much less 
than formerly; and such capital as has been formed has not 
been attracted into corporate enterprise, but has sought 
investment in Government securities, Federal or local. 

To a great extent, investment capital is formed in the 
shape of capitalists’ income, i.e. in the income of those who 
are already investors and receive an income sufficient to 
provide a surplus above their living expenses. The following 
table only refers to the income of those filing Federal returns 
above $25,000, but it shows clearly the shrinkage of income 
in this investing group: — 


Income Tax Federal Reserve 


‘ Returns Net Board 
above : Income Index of 
$25,000 Production 

(millions) 
ae 87,589 5,727 108 
Bs ca astincases 111,052 8,636 ili 
Re iacaninicaaan 26,218 1,406 64 
POD xusinccons ‘ 58,978 3, 264 105 


Conguead with a decade ago, the net income of this group 
of investors in 1936 had dropped by almost one-half. The 
decline from the peak year (1928) is even greater, but in 
1928 and 1929 reported income was exaggerated by excep- 
tionally large capital gains. 

There is, of course, a substantial formation of capital in the 
income grades below $25,000; but it is quite clear that the 
capacity of capitalists to furnish capital to American enter- 
prise is much smaller than it was a decade ago, and that this 
is largely the consequence of reduced business earnings. At 
the same time, the Treasury has come to take a pre- 
ponderant place in the capital market and such capital as is 
formed, both among large and small holders, is in one way 
or another canalised into the Treasury, either by the attrac- 
tion of tax exemption, or by its offer of greater safety. 
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France 


Political Calm 


Paris, June 2.—-The Parliamentary recess has ended, but 
the session will be short. It will be interrupted for the 
Socialist Conference at Royan and probably closed before 
the visit of the British sovereigns. Moreover, this session 
is likely to be very quiet. The extremists are impressed by 
the dangers of the foreign situation; and public opinion 
would not tolerate any political crisis until M. Daladier has 
fully used the plenary powers which the Chamber gave him 
to bring about financial and economic recovery. The first 
results of his policy have been favourable both in foreign 
policy and in the stabilisation of the franc. 

New measures have just been decided to encourage 
agriculture, and steps to reform local finance have been 
proposed. The third batch of decree-laws will include an 
important revision of the present expensive system of social 
insurance. 

The Socialists were visibly taken aback by two recent 
elections in which Radicals were elected with the backing of 
the Moderates against their former allies in the Popular 
Front. If this new alignment is further confirmed in other 
elections, it would seem that the country is less cautious 
than M. Daladier himself in its abandonment of the political 
coalition of 1936. 

M. Blum is urging his followers to be patient. He points 
out that to go back into opposition immediately would be 
inadvisable, and that the proper procedure for the Secialist 
party must be to refrain from contact with the Left wing of 
the Radicals until circumstances similar to those in 1935-36 
(economic crisis and general discontent) cause the Popular 
Front to be reconstituted. 


The Government and Business 


One danger is that too rigid respect by the Prime Minister 
of certain social laws (such as the 40-hour week) will have 
the effect of hampering a fundamental revival of business— 
which is already impeded by the impact on French markets 
of the recession in world trade. This recession—some 
economists point out—is favourable to the franc’s stability 
because it has caused pressure on the dollar, the pound and 
other currencies. 

All the same, it is unfavourable to a development of 
business, and notably to any recovery in French visible and 
invisible exports. The latest figures show that domestic 
activity is declining. Pig-iron production, for example, 
declined from 552,000 tons in March to 479,000 tons in 
April—a fall of 33 per cent. compared with the best monthly 
figure of 1937. Steel production was 503,000 tons against 
564,000 tons in March—a decline of 62 per cent. from the 
highest monthly level of 1937. 

Will re-armament and the great public works which are 
projected obtain results commensurate with the efforts 
which the money market is being asked to make ? Many 
observers are sure that, even if the summer months are 
calm, the rise in prices and the contraction of purchasing 
power will be fatal to the Cabinet. On the other hand, the 
President of the Employers’ Federation has described the 
decree laws as “an appreciable measure of progress,’”’ while 
the Presidents of the Chambers of Commerce have stated 
that “the work accomplished by the Prime Minister will 
favour the recovery of many distressed branches of activity, 
such as building.” 


Prices Steady 


Wholesale prices, after renewed tension on the day after 
the last monetary depreciation, have remained steady, in spite 
of the recent rise in foodstuff prices, which was principally 
due to unfavourable weather conditions :— 


Apr. Apr. May May May May 
23 30 7 14 21 28 
Wholesale prices 
(1914 = 100): 
General index ......... 620 619 639 643 645 644 


National products ... 665 662 673 678 686 686 
Imported products... 541 543 577 579 573 570 
Foodstuffs ............ 626 623 637 641 652 652 
Industrial products... 616 617 641 645 641 638 


During the week ended May 21st, the number of persons 
unemployed was 384,939 against 389,271 in the preceding 
week and 351,846 a year ago. 
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Germany 


Calm over Czechoslovakia 


BERLIN, June 1.—-Since May 21st, which witnessed a 
semi-panic on the Bourse, the international situation seems 
definitely to have changed for the better. Indeed, it has been 
transformed. This is all the more remarkable because the 
Sudeten-German dispute itself is in much the same stage of 
development as it was then. But the prospect of a war has 
dwindled, if not disappeared. 

Cool observers here never believed that the Reich intended 
to risk a war by resorting to force against Czechoslovakia. In 
general, Reich policy, fairly summarised, is to get the fruits 
of war without taking the risk of war. The obvious com- 
ment on this is that the Reich cannot infallibly measure the 
risk of war; indeed, of late, the risk has varied daily accord- 
ing to new information or surmise about the attitudes of 
other Powers. But, though few people believed on May 21st 
that the Reich intended to go to war, nearly everyone here 
believed that the risk of war was great. 

This view was not the result of untrue foreign reports 
about German military movements; it was due exclusively to 
the fact that other signs in Germany were precisely similar to 
those observed in the two days before the Eimmarsch into 
Austria. The affair was being beaten into what looked like 
the final stage of white heat by the officially directed Press. 
After the British move in Berlin on May 21st, the agitation 
and incitements abated; and other matters, including even 
unimportant domestic events, sometimes appeared as the day’s 
chief news. 

At present the Sudeten-German question in Berlin is 
quieter than at any time since the beginning of May. Probably 
this is in Germany’s own interest. If the Sudeten-German 
problem is, as it seems to be, an Irredentist question of 
familiar type, time must work for Germany; and the im- 
Patience and extravagance displayed in the first three weeks 
of May was unnecessary and impolitic. 


Austria’s Foreign Debts 


The negotiations of the Leith-Ross delegation about the 
revision of the Payments Agreement of 1934 and their upshot 
are discussed elsewhere [on page 544]. It seems that the Reich 
has shown itself anything but accommodating in the matter 
of Austrian debts. In German law, a complete transfer mora- 
torium has existed since April 29th for all Austrian long- 
term debts, Federal, local, and private; and such transfers as 
thereafter occurred were exceptions (which the law permits) 
to the moratorium. 

The position, therefore, was precisely the same as in the 
case of the German long-term debts after the moratorium of 
June, 1933. The concessions in regard to transfer of the 
service on Dawes, Young and other loans were obtained after, 
and in the face of, the 1933 moratorium. The difference is 
that in 1933 there was no doubt about the status of the 
German debts themselves. But the status of the Austrian, or 
at least the Austrian Federal, debts does not seem to have 
been determined. 

It has been understood that the Reich refuses to accept the 
Federal debts as its own, that is as Reich, liabilities. If this 
meant that it declared them to be Austrian-State (Land) debts 
with the same rank as Prussian or Bavarian debts, it seems 
that nothing would be lost. Only the question of transfer 
would be important. But it is not known whether the Reich 
even admits that these Austrian debts are a liability of the 
Austrian Land. If they were regarded as neither Reich nor 
Land liabilities, they would seem to be repudiated altogether. 

The announcement of a transfer-moratorium for Austrian 
loans does not accord with the statement from the Ministry 
of Economics in March that negotiations about Austrian 
loans with the creditor countries would be necessary. This 
statement implied that no unilateral action would be taken; 
but the transfer-moratorium of April 29th constituted a 
summary default. If the negotiations (which are to be con- 
tinued after Whitsuntide, possibly in London) finally break 
down, the earliest possible denunciation of the present Pay- 
ments Agreement would be to August Ist. 

Meanwhile, Germany has concluded several international 
agreements concerning Austrian trade, of which the most 
important, in view of the fact that it presumably involves the 
status of an Italian-guaranteed Austrian foreign loan, is with 
Italy. The conditions of the agreement, however, are being 
kept secret. The remaining Austro-German foreign exchange 
restrictions have been relaxed. Previously, Austrian goods 
were freely importable into the old Reich, but for payment 
exchange certificates were necessary. Now, for many classes 
of goods, certificates are not necessary. 
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Difficulties in Agriculture and Industry 


Crop reports are not satisfactory. In April there was a 
marked deterioration of cereals. The spring frosts are un- 
officially reported to have damaged fruit trees very seriously. 
On May Ist, however, the stock of rye and wheat was 
3,500,000 tons, compared with 2,300,000 tons on the same 
date in 1937; imports of wheat in four months had amounted 
to 813,000 tons; and the fodder situation seemed to have 
improved. 

The Nazi organ, Deutsche Volkswirtschaft, says that the 
maintenance of the present boom will present difficult prob- 
lems. Credit measures and continued State intervention will 
be required. Full employment of industry, it is declared, 
involves the danger of a certain petrification of productive 
forces. Another official party organ says that banks’ condi- 
tions in the matter of security for credit must be relaxed, 
and argues that the ability of a borrowing undertaking to earn 
profits is in itself good security. It ranks such security 
together with “ land, buildings, plant, and stocks of goods,” 
a doctrine which would cause some trouble to the compiler 
of a bank balance sheet. 

The Ministry of Economics is considering whether the 
exchange restrictions may not be relaxed; apparently to the 
extent of allowing exporters greater freedom to deal with their 
foreign currency takings. The industrial event of last week 
was Herr Hitler's announcement that the new people’s motor- 
car is to cost only Rm. 990 (about £80), payable by instal- 
ments. For a German workman this is a high sum, and main- 
tenance here ts extremely costly. 


Motor Car Exports to Britain 


‘The question of imports of cheap German cars into Great 
Britain has been ignored. In Germany it has always officially 
declared that export subsidies are paid in order to overcome 
foreign currency devaluations. The Adam Opel A.G., the 
largest German motor-car concern, which seems to have 
delivered the cheap cars to Britain, has increased its dividend 
from 6 to 8 per cent. In 1937 it produced 130,267 cars, of 
which 34.2 per cent., against 15.0 per cent. in 1936, were ex- 
ported. One trade journal states that nearly 50 per cent. of 
the company’s output was exported in the first quarter of 
this year. 

Ingot-steel production in April was 1,765,700 tons; and 
in the first four months of the year it amounted to 7,296,700 
tons, against 6,290,600 tons in 1937. The Trade Research 
Institute comments pessimistically on coal trade prospects. 
In order to maintain exports, it is stated, Germany will be 
obliged to make further reductions in prices. 

Tax revenue in April, the first month of the new financial 
year, totalled Rm. 1,018 millions, against Rm. 911 millions in 
April, 1937. Reich funded debt on March 31st was returned 
at Rm. 15,450 millions, against Rm. 13,854 millions at the 
end of 1937, and the floating debt at Rm. 2,345 millions, 
against Rm. 2,388 millions. The only other disclosed liabilities 
are Rm. 440 millions of tax-credit certificates. 





Denmark 


Defence Preparations 


CorENHAGEN, May 14.-—At a meeting of the four Scan- 
dinavian Ministers of Foreign Affairs in April, a brief 
address by each was broadcast, stating the common political 
line of the Northern peoples, whose aim is co-operation in 
the maintenance of peace. Meanwhile, with general Euro- 
pean re-armament, the Rigsdag has passed a Bill empowering 
the Government to raise a long-term loan of 50 million 
kroner, and to employ the proceeds to prepare the country 
against the consequences of a possible European conflict. 

The amount was raised privately in a few days. It is in- 
tended to acquire reserve stocks of metals, coal, grain, ferti- 
lisers, etc. The production of new war stocks for the defence 
forces, which was originally to be spread over a period of 
five or six years, will now be accelerated, so that the greater 
part of the stocks will be ready in the course of the present 
financial year. Ground defence against air attacks will be 
organised. A plan for the evacuation of the central parts 
of Copenhagen is under preparation; and an increase of the 
police forces of the capital by 600 men (in addition to 1,400 
auxiliary police) is foreshadowed. 

A continuation of the Hague agreement of the Oslo States 
has been found impracticable while the present trend of 
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world trade persists. It has been officially stated, however, 
that, although the agreement has been discontinued for the 
present, co-operation between the Oslo States will continue. 
The summer of 1938 will witness the Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion at Copenhagen between June 17th and 26th, celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the abolition of villeinage, a reform 
which became the foundation stone of the present highly 
scientific and intensive methods of Danish farming. 


Improved Capital Balance 


An official estimate of the balance on capital account with 
foreign countries, shown in the following table, reveals a 
continued improvement during the last three years. 


(In million kroner) 
1935 1936 1937 
Long-term debts to foreign holders :— 


en 846 756 734 
Mortgage bonds with State guarantee... 180 145 170 
PI i icnnkacsisassninsesecnnees 453 395 390 
Other mortgage bonds ............ccccoees 120 130 125 
Other Danish securities abroad ......... 220 225 210 
Sundry long-term debt ................06. 15 15 15 
Total long-term indebtedness............ 1,834 1,666 1,644 
OCudimery tens Gees: 00<0..ccscrcecesceccee 411 399 394 
Total indebtedness .................0+: 2,245 2,065 2,038 


Credits and investments abroad :— 
Danish holders of foreign securities ... 305 300 305 





Sundry investments ..............cccseccese 25 25 25 
Ordinary trade outstandings ............. 353 366 467 
OR a cdcisetiivciccccitscivccciecic 683 691 797 
Fe COMI ONDIE hss icciicisthdisenivnevnptisenens 1,562 1,374 1,241 


The improvement is ascribed partly to the ordinary re- 
demption of fixed debts, partly to profit on favourable 
exchange fluctuations and partly to the growth of ordinary 
trade credit balances. 

At the general meeting of the Federation of Danish Indus- 
tries, the Chairman emphasised that, although the results of 
the past year were on the whole satisfactory, and although 
Danish exports of manufactured goods in 1937 reached the 
record figure of 395 million kroner, the unstable factors 
inherent in the present economic and political situation must 
be considered when planning ahead. On the whole, Danish 
industry may be said to be prepared for any contingency, but 
it is difficult to foresee all the difficulties this country may 
have to face in the next few years. 





Switzerland 


Improvement in Trade 


Geneva, May 17.—~—The economic position of Switzer- 
land continued to improve during the first quarter of the 
year. Imports were valued at 399,920,657 francs, against 
454,911,769 francs in the same three months of 1937. Ex- 
ports were valued at 306,259,582 francs, compared with 
264,099,456 francs in the first quarter of last year. 
Improvement in the watchmaking and machinery trades was 
maintained, but conditions were somewhat unsatisfactory in 
the textile industry. Exports of the products of the four 
chief industries were as follows :— 
(in millions of francs) 


First Quarter 


1937 1938 
Wratchea, C60. oc. ceceess. 40-3 53-8 
Cotton goods .........0 22:3 21-7 
BEE MNIEEED - cccnenanapensns 28-7 28-6 
FRNCINET ccvecececsceces 23-9 46-0 
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Increased Exports to Britain 


Imporis from Great Britain were below the 1937 figures, 
but exports to Great Britain showed a further rise. Imports 
were 22,518,315 francs, compared with 28,687,771 francs, 
while exports totalled 34,214,101 francs, against 30,575,756 
francs. The increase in exports was mainly due to pur- 
chases made in Switzerland for British armaments. Trade 
with five main countries was as follows :— 


(in millions of francs) 


Imports from Exports to 
1937 1938 1937 1938 


Germany ........ - 90:2 87-8 42-0 47-8 
PROR oncsdccicis 61-3 50-3 34-0 31-1 
PO ichicccnasee 27°8 25°5 16-8 22°1 
Great Britain ... 28°5 27:3 30-5 34:1 
EPs osnccussanes 28-0 36-3 25-2 20:6 


Compared with last year, business in retail trade showed 
an increase of nearly 1.5 per cent. in the first quarter of 
this year. Prospects are much better in the building trade, but 
agriculture was hard hit by the spring frost and drought. 
The yield of vineyards is estimated to have been reduced by 
about 70 per cent., while that of fruit trees will probably 
fall by nearly 60 per cent. 

The number of unemployed, which was 95,722 in January 
and 110,754 in January, 1937, fell to 66,631 in March, com- 
pared with 89,346 in March, 1937; and a small increase has 
been recorded in the receipts of transport undertakings and 
of the postal and telegraph services. The influx of foreign 
capital has slowed down, but the money market continues 
to show remarkable liquidity. 


First Steps in Financial Reform 


After long and arduous discussions, the Commission of 
the National Council, or Second Chamber of Parliament, 
adopted, by a small majority, the financial programme 
drafted by the Council of States, or First Chamber. The 
Commission rejected a proposal to impose new taxes. Its 
first object was to provide a constitutional basis for certain 
financial measures already taken by the Government under 
the Plenary Powers Act. 

The Constitution will now embody the principle of the 
tax on beer, a tax on capital, or on income, or on capital 
and income, and a tax on war profits. These taxes are 
intended to enable the Government to cover the expenses 
necessitated by re-armament and the strengthening of 
national defence. The tax on capital, or on income, or on 
capital and income, will replace the Crisis Tax, which the 
Government was authorised to levy again in 1938. 

The financial programme lays down that no new expen- 
diture can be decided unless it is counterbalanced by savings 
or new receipts. On the other hand, Parliament will not be 
entitled to increase the credits sought by the Government by 
means of emergency decrees which are not submitted to 
popular vote. The programme is only the first step towards 
a general financial reform, the details of which will only be 
settled when the programme has been approved by 
Parliament. 


Swiss Neutrality and the League 


At the League Council an important decision was taken 
regarding Swiss neutrality. The policy of neutrality is tradi- 
tional in Switzerland, and it dates back as far as the six- 
teenth century. In 1920, Switzerland made it clear that her 
position in the League was exceptional, and was not to 
involve the obligation of taking part in military sanctions. 
The Treaty of Versailles acknowledged that exemption, while 
Switzerland pledged herself to take part in economic sanc- 
tions and to defend her territory. 

The failure of collective security, the difficulty of 
making a distinction between economic and military sanc- 
tions, and the fear of being treated as if she had taken 
military action if she applied economic sanctions, caused 
Switzerland to revert to her traditional policy of com- 
plete neutrality. The League Council recognised the ex- 
ceptional position and complete neutrality of Switzerland, 
who is thus exempt from taking part in either military or 
economic sanctions, though remaining a League member. 
At the same time, Switzerland undertakes to defend herself, 
and to guarantee the free working of League institutions on 
her territory. 
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Roumania 


Changes in Government and Administration 


BUCHAREST, May 29.-—The political situation has re- 
mained calm in spite of the conviction of Corneliu Zelea 
Codreanu, leader of the Iron Guard, for treason. Obviously, 
M. Codreanu hoped that time is working for him and his 
party. He did not feel strong enough to resist the Govern- 
ment backed by the Army. On the other hand, however, the 
Government’s action cannot control invisible propaganda, 
designed to win over young people. 

The new administrative law has been published. It divides 
the country into seven provinces, the boundaries of which 
coincide with those of the military districts. Economic, 
religious and ethnical entities have been little respected. The 
Carpathian range, a natural boundary between Transylvania 
and the Old Kingdom, is crossed in three places by the 
boundaries of the new provinces. Minority districts have 
been, as far as possible, divided into small pieces. 

The effect of the new system of administration cannot be 
guessed until it actually begins to operate; but public opinion 
was favourably impressed by the frequent careful inspections 
of local authorities made by high officials and ministers. 
Many inefficient public employees have been dismissed, and 
both the severity and rapidity of the measures taken contrast 
strikingly with the hesitant attitude of former Governments. 
This purification will have to be continued ruthlessly for 
many years, if Roumania is to be relieved from the curse of 
corruption and incompetence in her civil administration. 


Depression in Business 


Frequent political changes and the menacing complications 
of international politics have created an atmosphere of general 
reserve, and business is rather dull. Current sales of iron and 
steel are about 60 per cent. of last year’s figure, which was, 
however, a new high record. The textile trade is also suffering 
from depression, and sales during April were about 30 per 
cent. below the level of 1937. On the other hand, sales of 
goods for mass consumption did not fall, and sugar con- 
sumption in April exceeded the corresponding figure for 
April, 1937, by 4 per cent. In quantity, sales of cigarettes 
during the first three months of this year were as much as 
20 per cent. higher than those during the first three months 
of 1937. The proceeds of sales of alcoholic drinks were 124 
per cent. more than a year ago. The outstanding features of 
the market are steady turnover figures for commodities 
bought by the lower classes, and dwindling sales of better 
qualities. 

The new regulation of banking business and the reduction 
of maximum interest on outstanding debts from 94 to 74 
per cent., together with the reduction of bank rate from 4} 
to 34 per cent., have released accumulated capital for the 
Stock Exchange. Both bonds and shares have gained sub- 
stantially during the last two weeks. Stabilisation bonds ad- 
vanced from 51 per cent. to 584 per cent., and Astra Romana 
oil shares from 950 to 1,150. Later on, however, the poor 
international situation led to heavy sales, and all quotations 
receded with the sole exception of “ Mica” gold mines. The 
turnover, however, has been markedly higher than for several 
months. 


Bulgaria 


Economic Recession 


Soria, May 19.---The economic recovery of Bulgaria, 
manifested throughout 1937, has since the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, given place to recession. Wholesale prices have steadily 
fallen since December, and during the first quarter of this 
year the decline was about 5 per cent. The fall is even greater 
in the prices of export products—over 8 per cent. 

Foreign trade still shows a surplus of exports because of 
the outstanding balance of last year’s food crops. But activity 
on the domestic market has seriously slackened and home 
sales of industrial products have diminished. It is, however, 
believed that the recession will be only temporary. Crop 
prospects are good and another abundant harvest may be 
expected. 

The future of trade relations with the new Greater Ger- 
many is being discussed in official circles. Last year, Germany 
and Austria together took 47 per cent. of Bulgarian imports 
and supplied 65 per cent. of Bulgarian imports. In the first 
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quarter of this year these percentages were 57 and 56, respec- 
tively, and the negotiations at present taking place in Berlin 
seem to indicate Germany’s willingness to increase the 
volume of her imports from Bulgaria. This is disquieting, 
since it would inevitably place the country in greater depend- 
ence on Germany and reduce the National Bank’s prospects 
of increasing its stock of foreign exchange. 

Another disadvantage of the present position is the over- 
estimated value of the Reichsmark. Its rate in trade with 
Bulgaria is fixed by the clearing agreement with Germany, 
which makes the monetary policy of Bulgaria dependent on 
the Reich. Since the Anschluss some reorganisation of com- 
mercial methods has been noticeable, with Germany endea- 
vouring to place the organisation of trade with Bulgaria in 
the hands of German agents. 

The Bulgarian Government would like to free itself of 
such dependence and direct foreign trade to other markets— 
Great Britain and the United States. Results so far, however, 
are far from satisfactory, owing mainly to monetary factors. 
Thus, while the rate of the Reichsmark has remained steady 
ever since 1932, on other foreign exchanges Bulgarian im- 
porters have to pay premiums which run up to 35 per cent. 
above the official rates of the National Bank. Imports of 
other countries into Bulgaria are unable to compete with 
German products because of the high premiums importers 
have to pay. 

Foreign Trade Results 
In the first quarter of 


1938 foreign trade was as 


follows :— 
(000’s omitted) 
1937 1938 
Tons Leva Tons Leva 
IE, ccnicnsivnensisdaion 64 913,000 63 1,081,000 
ME <anieiacabecaaceave 144 1,299,000 155 1,579,000 
Surplus of exports 386,000 498,000 


This year’s increased values are due, in the first place, to 
the method of valuation which includes the paid premiums, 
and these increases are not, in consequence, actual. Never- 
theless, the favourable trade balance has helped to increase 
the foreign exchange stock of the National Bank from 659 
million leva in December to 895 millions at the end of 
March, against 581 millions in March, 1937. 

State revenue in the first quarter was satisfactory. Receipts 
totalled 2,225 million leva, against 1,929 millions in the 
corresponding period of 1937. The 1938 figure, however, is 
still 101 millions below the Budget estimate, and there is a 
marked tendency for the proceeds of direct taxes to diminish. 





Greece 


Improved Economic Outlook 


ATHENS ,May 16.——The economic outlook has improved. 
Abundant rains have considerably improved prospects for 
crops, and industrial activity is still satisfactory. Domestic 
trade is enjoying a seasonal upturn, and wholesale and retail 
prices have fallen slightly. 

Foreign trade returns for the first three months of 1938 
compare favourably with those of the corresponding quarter 
of 1937, but reveal a further increase of the adverse balance 
of trade. Nevertheless, the foreign exchange position re- 
mains satisfactory, while the note circulation, bank advances 
and deposits continue to expand. Movement on the Stock 
Exchange is brisk, and in general prices are rising. 

Budget estimates for the financial year 1938-39, which 
began on April Ist, provide for a reduction in expenditure 
compared with the previous year, of Drs. 1,777 millions. 
The following table shows estimated revenue and expendi- 
ture in 1937-38 and 1938-39: — 


(In millions of drachmas) 


























Revenue :— 1937-38* 1938-39* 
CIE os kccassccscsccsencvcccrsesees 12,271 12,031 
EIRteQOSGiOSY ...ccccccccceccccccccess 4,215 2,488 

Total Revenue  ......ccsseseee 16,486 14,519 

Expenditure :— 

GENIE 0 biscssececescccsccccenceses 11,535 12,137 
Extraordinary .........sssscscscoesers 5,348 2,969 
Total Expenditure ...........- 16,883 15,106 

RE: svdcesacs in Led sal gvaseasvens 397 587 


* Estimated. 
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The Budget for 1937-38 is now expected to close with a 
deficit of not more than Drs. 125 millions, and some re- 
duction is hoped for in the anticipated deficit on the current 
year (1938-39). Estimated total expenditure is reduced from 
Drs. 16,883-millions in 1937-38 to Drs. 15,506 millions in 
1938-39. Of this, Drs. 3,421 millions was covered by loans 
in 1937-38, whereas only Drs. 1,950 millions will be so 
covered in 1938-39. Re-armament expenditure is reduced 
from Drs. 2,750 millions in 1937-38 to Drs. 894 millions 
in 1938-39. Moreover, a sum of Drs. 285 millions is set 
aside in the 1938-39 Budget as a reserve against unfore- 
seen expenditure, 


Foreign Debt Service 


Provision is made in the Budget for an expenditure of 
Drs. 976 millions for the service of the foreign debt, against 
Drs. 923 millions in the previous year. An agreement with 
the foreign bondholders has not yet been concluded, and the 
Government again decided to pay 40 per cent. of the normal 
service. This was refused by the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders in London, who claim that the offer of the Greek 
Government is inadequate. 

Here it is argued that the transfer capacity of Greece 
seems to be over-estimated in certain quarters abroad. Accord- 
ing to the figures contained in the annual report for 1937 of 
the Governor of the Bank of Greece, this country’s balance of 
international payments was adverse, as regards income items, 
by 39,609,000 gold francs. Including capital items, and re- 
ceipts whose nature cannot be exactly defined, the accounts 
closed with a net adverse balance of 10,674,000 gold francs. 
The prospects for the current year seem less promising. 
1937 was an exceptionally good year, and some items of 
income from abroad will be much smaller this year owing to 
the altered international economic and political situation. 

On May 14th the Bank of Greece completed ten years of 
existence. When the Bank was established in 1928, the gold 
exchange standard was adopted, and the drachma was 
stabilised at Drs. 375 to the gold £, or ;'; of its pre-war 
gold value. The drachma, which was linked to sterling in 
September, 1936, is now worth about 42 per cent. of its 
1928 gold value, and is now quoted at 550 drachmas to the £. 
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China 


Shanghai’s Plight 


SHANGHAI, April 26.——Shanghai is still virtually a 
refugee city, and many people are in need of relief. 
Although a wide area of the lower Yangtse region is nomin- 
ally held by the Japanese forces, in a number of districts, 
away from the roads and railways, Chinese guerilla bands 
still operate, and sporadic fighting continues. The outlook 
for any rapid recovery of industry and trade in this area is 
dismal until some settlement is reached to enable communica- 
tions to be restored and the work of reconstruction to be 
started. The Ta Tao, or Great Way, Shanghai Municipality, 
established by Japanese consent or initiative, has so far done 
no more than undertake elementary police duties and intro- 
duce various new local taxes. 

It is understood that arrangements are being made for a 
limited number of approved passengers to travel on the 
Shanghai-Nanking and Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Rail- 
ways. Since the Japanese obtained control of these lines the 
representatives of the British bondholders, for whose benefit 
the revenue receipts are pledged, have been refused access to 
the railway property. It will be interesting to note what 
arrangements are now made by the Japanese as regards both 
administrative control and the disposal of the earnings of 
these railways. 


Exchange Difficulties 


The exchange restrictions, introduced a month ago largely 
to protect China’s foreign currency reserves from Japanese 
raids through the instrumentality of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in North China, have at times caused considerable 
nervousness in the exchange market, and resulted in the 
quotation of appreciably lower rates for the Chinese dollar. 
Early attempts on the part of the Chinese Government banks 
and some of the foreign banks to maintain the rate resulted 
in the establishment of a “ black bourse” ; and, so long as 
the rationing of exchange remains necessary, and discrim- 
ination is shown in the weekly allotments of foreign currency 
between different banks, a “ black market” is likely to con- 
tinue, though its importance may not actually be very great. 
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Confidence has now been somewhat restored, and the sell- 
ing rate has recovered to about Is. 1}d. for the dollar. There 
has been some criticism of the foreign exchange banks by 
local merchants, who have felt that the banks were acting 
selfishly either in retaining (to cover an oversold position) 
part of the foreign currency allotted to them or in giving less 
favourable rates to import merchants than those at which the 
allotments were made by the Central Bank. 

China’s foreign trade, as recorded by the Customs, for the 
first three months of the current year, compared with the 
same period of last year, was as follows: — 


(In millions of Chinese dollars) 
January—March 


1937 1938 
a te 271-2 230°7 
eee cea 2399 134:2 


The following figures for Shanghai show how badly this 
city has been hit by the hostilities : — 


(In millions of Chinese dollars) 
January~March 


1937 1938 
Shanghai’s gross imports ............ 165°1 52:8 
Shanghai’s gross exports ............ 125-2 33-7 


War-time Trade Decline 


An appreciable part of Shanghai’s recent imports has 
consisted of cargo off-loaded at other ports, such as Hong- 
kong, Manila and Singapore, during the period of local 
hostilities last year. Shanghai's ability to dispose of these 
shipments is adversely affected by the present disorganisa- 
tion of local industry and the breakdown of communica- 
tions with the interior. 

Unless, indeed, there should be some sudden and unex- 
pected development, foreshadowing an early termination of 
hostilities, China’s imports are likely to be reduced con- 
siderably in coming months. Moreover, if the stability of the 
Chinese dollar is to be maintained, it will clearly be neces- 
sary for the Government to take steps to bring about a more 
even balance between imports and exports, and so reduce the 
demand for foreign currency. As an indication of the way 
in which the hostilities are affecting internal trade and the 
marketing of agricultural produce, it may be noted that, 
during the first three months of the current year, it has been 
necessary to import rice and paddy from abroad to the 
value of $15.3 millions, compared with $3.2 millions in the 
same period of last year, and wheat flour to the value of 
$10.2 millions, compared with $1.3 millions in 1937. 


Letter to the Editor 


French and Italians in Tunis 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In a recent number of The Economist I read the 
statement that in Tunisia the French colonists are out- 
numbered by the Italians. This is not, or rather is no longer, 
the truth. 

Here are a few figures concerrting the respective French 
and Italian populations of the Regency. They are taken from 
the “‘ Statistique Générale de la Tunisie, Année 1936.” 

1931 1936 
91,427 108,068 
91,178 £4,239 


French 
Italian 


The movements of Italians, immigration and departure, 
are given by the following figures : — 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
PETIIOE  scncevessses 10,876 3,150 2,135 1,382 1,393 
BD sicikesbsunwessese 11,268 1,680 1,655 1,858 1,927 


The increase of Italians between 1931 and 1936 mostly 
comes from immigration, but the movement appears to be 
reversed in the last two years. 

All this suggests that Italian influence is important in 
Tunisia, but in no way sufficient to support the claim that 
Tunisia is, in fact, and should be in right, an Italian colony. 


Yours truly, 


JAQUES GANS. 
Nancy, 
France. 
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Books and Publications 


The Trade Cycle in Sweden 


Tue Institute for Trade Cycle Research was set up by the 
Swedish Government in April, 1937, and given a very large 
field of inquiry. This Report,” the Institute’s first publication, 
will be welcomed by all those interested in trade cycle in- 
vestigations. The author of the Report and head of the 
Institute, Dr Erik Lundberg, is already well known for his 
book “ Studies in the Theory of Economic Expansion.” 

This Report is intended to serve the dual purpose of 
analysing and describing the current economic position and 
providing a basis for future investigations. The result is 
an extremely useful 150 pages of information on develop- 
ments in Sweden since 1929. Dr Lundberg examines in turn 
the main factors influencing the course of economic activity, 
and endeavours to assess the relative importance of each. 

The section showing the effect of the financial and invest- 
ment policy is interesting and, significantly, these measures 
led to no lack of confidence among the investing public. For 
example, the construction of private dwelling-houses, which 
accounts for some 75 per cent. of total building activity, was 
still in 1932 some 14 per cent. above the 1929 level. It is of 
interest to speculate whether the state of confidence in 
business circles could have been maintained without the 
assurance that all deficits were to be covered in more pros- 
perous years. 

Dr Lundberg points out that, in the long run, develop- 
ments abroad, and particularly in Britain and the United 
States, must be of decisive importance to Sweden. For the 
United States, he draws a parallel with 1923, when the end 
of a period of rising prices was reached, On that occasion, 
the depression was a temporary one, largely owing to the 
great number of opportunities for expansion in investment 
activity that were available. The same factor may prove 
dominant in 1938. 

While a general falling off in world trade must be expected 
to lead to a diminution in Swedish exports, no internal 
counter stimulant can now be expected, as was the case in 
1935 and 1930, when falling exports were offset by a strong 
internal expansion, particularly in building activity, which 
increased by no less than 30 per cent. between 1929 and 
1930. Nevertheless, Dr Lundberg does not consider that 1938 
is likely to witness any serious stagnation in activity. 

The Swedish economy is on the whole stable, and ean 
offer considerable resistance to a depression abroad that is 
neither prolonged nor very serious. The consumption goods 
industries are favourably situated, owing to the stability of 
the country’s purchasing power, which has been further 
secured by the wage increases during 1937. Other favourable 
factors are the liquid position of industry in general and the 
strong currency position. 

This Report not only contains much useful information, 
but is also a model of presentation. It provides a clear and 
concise picture of the Swedish economy, forming a welcome 
contrast to the usual unwieldy and often disjointed collec- 
tion of data provided by similar investigations. We have come 
to expect a high standard from Swedish economists and this 
Report does not disappoint us. 


* “Konjunkturliget Hésten, 1937.” First Report of the 
Swedish Institute for Trade Cycle Research. Stockholm, 1938. 


Shorter Notice 


‘Why the League has Failed.’ By “ Vigilantes.”’ 96 
pages. (London) Gollancz. 1s. 6d. net. 

The triune personality who writes under the familiar 
nom de guerre noted above has produced this third volume 
in four years, bringing his (or perhaps one should say their) 
analysis of the deteriorating international situation up to date. 
As usual, the book is vigorously and provocatively written; 
its criticism of the British Government’s foreign policy, 
familiar from the two earlier volumes, does not protrude 
until two-thirds of the book is passed. This analytical first 





section is notable for its clarity and compactness (fifty- 
seven pages). It is not, however, quite true to say that the 
Conservative Government of 1925 killed the Geneva Pro- 
tocol of the first Labour Government in 1924; for at least 
three British Dominions had a hand in that deplorable loss 
of a great opportunity. 

“Vigilantes”’ see the only hope for democracies in a 
“World Peace Union,” which should use its overwhelming 
powers to mobilise the sabotaged League of Nations against 
any and all acts of aggression by Fascist States. On the other 
hand, the Union would offer the latter countries guarantees 
that they would not be attacked, that their grievances 
would be collectively discussed, and the economic difficulties 
collectively solved. The authors want to see the Governments 
of the remaining democracies prove to the world, and to the 
Fascist States in particular, that democracy can ensure both 
peace and prosperity for its citizens. They thus believe that 
democracy can and should convince by example, rather than 
be forced, in a race to war, to copy the Fascists’ organisa- 
tion. Those who read this last and in many ways most 
trenchant of “ Vigilantes’ ” writings can scarcely fail to be 
impressed by its argument, exposition and conclusion. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Trade With Turkey 


signed between representatives of the British and 

rkish Governments. The first provides for new credit 
facilities to Turkey. These take the form of the issue of 
Turkish Government Sterling Treasury bills, guaranteed 
by the British Export Credits Guarantee Department. The 
second agreement makes certain modifications in the 1936 
Clearing Agreement. The third provides for a British Gov- 
ernment Loan of £6,000,000 to Turkey, to finance Turkish 
= in the United Kingdom of material necessary for 

urkey’s defence. 


The agreements are necessarily complicated, especially 
as they refer to the detailed clauses of the 1936 Clearing 
Agreement. The Credits Agreement, which excludes muni- 
tions of war and is confined to goods wholly or mainly 
manufactured in Great Britain, provides for the endorse- 
ment by the Export Credits Guarantee Department of 
54 per cent. Turkish Treasury bills up to a total of £10 
millions. The bills are payable in accordance with a schedule 
agreed between the Department and the Turkish Govern- 
ment, the terms of which have not yet been divulged. The 
bills will be discounted in the London market, and any 
resulting profits will accrue to the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department. The proceeds of their sale, up to the face 
value of the bills, will be paid into a special account at the 
Ottoman Bank. The agreement relates only to contracts to 
be made not later than December 31, 1940. An extension 
during 1941 is to be allowed, however, up to a limit of 
£1.5 millions, provided that brief particulars are forwarded 
before the end of 1940. A programme of orders is to be 
transmitted by the Turkish authorities at an early date. 


A separate section of this agreement relates to the sale 
of certain Turkish commodities in the British Empire and 
also in all foreign “‘ free exchange ” countries. A new com- 
pany, called “ Anglo-Turkish Commodities, Limited,” is 
to be formed in London for this purpose. The proceeds of 
the sales of the commodities specified in the agreement are 
first to be used for defraying the expenses of the company 
and for meeting liabilities arising out of the British contract 
of December, 1936, for the erection of steelworks in Tur- 
key. The balance, including that accruing from sales to 
“ free exchange ” countries, is to be ear-marked against the 
payment of the bills guaranteed by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. 


The next agreement modifies the Clearing Agreement of 
September, 1936, which broadly ear-marked 70 per cent. 
of the sterling produce of Turkish exports for the liquida- 
tion of outstanding commercial debts; leaving the remain- 
ing 30 per cent. at the disposal of the Turkish control 
banks. The first operative clause recapitulates the terms 
of the Credit Agreement providing for the disposal of the 
receipts of Anglo-Turkish Commodities, Limited. It adds 
that these proceeds are also to be used for the payment of 
the annuities due to the Aidin Railway Company and the 
Istanbul Telephone Company, and for payments due under 
the new Armaments Credit Agreement. Of any remaining 
balance, some 60 per cent. will be applied for the discharge 
of commercial debts due to British creditors, 30 per cent. 
will be for the free disposal of the Turkish central bank, 
and 10 per cent. will be available for the purchase of 


A: the end of last week three new agreements were 
u 


United Kingdom newspapers, periodicals and books, which 
are not suitable for purchase through the clearing or by 
private compensation. A separate clause ear-marks the 
proceeds of Turkish wheat shipments to England for the 
financing of Turkish purchases of British ships. Certain de- 
tailed adjustments are also made in the allocations provided 
in the 1936 agreement. In particular, British creditors may 
now (with certain reservations) use sums which are blocked 
in Turkey for the purchase and exportation of Turkish 
goods. The creditor may use the sterling proceeds of the 
re-sale of these goods for the purpose of liquidating his 
debt, any balance going to the liquidation of British com- 
mercial debts generally. 

The Armaments Credit Agreement, which requires 
legislation in England, provides for a British loan of 
£6,000.000. The rate of interest up to the end of 1942 is 
“one above Bank rate, minimum three,” and thereafter 
such a rate as the British Treasury certifies as for a Joan 
of similar term guaranteed by the British Government, 
again with a minimum rate of 3 per cent. The interest is 
to accrue (compounded) up to 1952, and the total debt will 
then be repayable in twenty equal half-yearly instalments. 
The Turkish Government, however, has the right of antici- 
pating repayment, in whole or in part. 

The three agreements form a single whole. Obviously, it 
was necessary to adapt the machinery of the Anglo-Turkish 
clearing to permit of the liquidation of Turkey’s new lia- 
bilities under the Credits and Armaments Agreements. The 
new arrangements will be welcomed on various grounds. 
On the economic and commercial side, without overlooking 
the needs of existing British creditors, they provide fresh 
opportunities for trade in both directions between England 
and Turkey. The nature of these opportunities is shown 
by a schedule to the Credits Agreements, in which there 
are envisaged Turkish purchases of British textiles, chemi- 
cals and engineering products. The granting of a loan to 
Turkey for the purchase of munitions has come as a greater 
surprise, in view of the pressure of Britain’s own programme 
on her re-armament industries. Given the importance to 
those conditions, however, of a steady flow of orders, the 
Turkish loan would permit of the filling up of gaps which 
might arise as the British programme passed from its 
earlier to its later stages. But precedents suggest, also, 
that in the unfortunate contingency of our finding ourselves 
involved in war, we might find it convenient to be in a 
position to purchase from Turkey ships and other war 
material which might happen to be in process of comple- 
tion in this country. 

On the political side, the strengthening of our link with 
Turkey is welcome. Turkey, the outwork of South-Eastern 
Europe, occupies a strategic key position, and recent 
endeavours by Germany to extend and improve her posi- 
tion there afford a significant recognition of this fact. There 
is, indeed, ample scope for trade between Turkey and 
Germany, ourselves and the world at large. The inclusion 
in the agreements of facilities for commerce between 
Turkey and “ free exchange ” countries shows that Great 
Britain has no exclusive object in view. On this showing, 
the agreements deserve a favourable reception, and their 
results should contribute to the furtherance of industrial 
trade and the world’s peace. 


pane 4 OS 
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Steel under Central Control 


N March 1, 1932, the iron and steel industry was 

granted protection on condition that it would take 
steps to improve its efficiency by reorganisation. In July, 
1935, the industry further entrenched itself in the home 
market by a five-year agreement with the Continental 
Steel Cartel, under which imports of a specified range of 
products from the member countries were severely limited. 
Imports from countries not adhering to the Cartel were 
made subject to a heavy duty designed to keep out supplies 
of any magnitude. Thus, at the beginning of the greatest 
steel boom ever witnessed in this country, which culmin- 
ated in the autumn of 1937, the industry obtained a 
virtual monopoly in the home market for a promise to set 
its house in order. The boom, however, is now past its 
peak, and the industry is faced with the task of adjusting 
its policy to a downward trend of demand. 

What are the broad results of the first phase of the 
experiment in central control which coincided with this 
period of unprecedented expansion in the home market? 
And how far can the lessons taught by recent experience 
be applied to the conduct of the industry during the second 
phase coinciding with a period of recession ? 

The industry’s experience during the period of recovery 
may be briefly summarised. The first of the two charts 
overleaf shows the trend of general business activity 
and of apparent domestic iron and steel consumption, 
annually, from 1929 to 1937, and monthly from July, 
1935, on the basis of The Economist's indices. The index 
of domestic iron and steel consumption is based on the 
average daily output of steel ingots and castings, and of 
forge and foundry pig iron, plus the crude steel equiva- 
lent of imports, /ess the crude steel equivalent of exports. 
We have, however, described it as “ apparent ” since lack 
of data makes it impossible to ascertain the rise or fall of 
stocks. While this omission does not invalidate the annual 
figures as a measure of the trend of consumption, the 
monthly index shows the quantity of new materials avail- 
able for consumption rather than the quantity actually 
absorbed. Both monthly indices are adjusted for normal 
seasonal variations. 

The course of the annual indices reveals (a) the funda- 
mental problem of the industry, which consists of the wide 
cyclical fluctuations in the demand for capital goods; and 
(b) a strong long-period upward trend in the use of iron 
and steel. Between 1932 and 1937, when the annual index 
of general business activity rose by 33} per cent., the 
figure for apparent iron and steel consumption advanced by 
140 per cent. Moreover, while the level of general business 
activity last year was 134 per cent. above that of 1929, 
apparent iron and steel consumption was no less than 46 per 
cent. higher. The following table, showing the crude steel 
equivalent of domestic production, imports and exports in 
1929, 1936 and 1937, reveals how the enormous expansion 
in demand was satisfied : — 

Domestic OutTruT, IMPORTS AND ExPoRTS, OF IRON AND STEEL 
(In thousands of tons) 


| | | 
} | Quantity 
; 





| Excess of | available 
Domestic Imports Pa xports — | for 
| Output | | oo oats | Domestic 
| | P Consumption 
, : : ee 
1929 ......c.... | 11,391 | 3458 | 5,350 ' 1,901 | 9,490 
1936 o..scee | 13,157 | 1,774 | 2,696 | 922 | 12,235 
1937 ........... | 14,604 | 2,266 3,141 | 875 | 13,809 
’ } 


Between 1929 and 1937 the quantity of iron and steel 
available for home consumption was increased by 46 per 
cent. During the same period the domestic output of crude 


steel and forge and foundry pig iron (which is normally not 
used in the manufacture of steel) increased by only 29 per 
cent. In order to meet the expansion in demand it was 
necessary, therefore, to retain a much larger proportion of 
domestic output than previously; the crude steel equivalent 
of the excess of exports over imports thus fell from 
1,901,000 tons in 1929 to 875,000 tons in 1937. 


The fact that the industry has not only been unable to 
meet domestic requirements in full, but has also been 
unable to take full advantage of the rising export demand 
in 1936-37, has led to severe criticism of the policy of those 
in control. There can be little doubt that those entrusted 
with the guidance of the industry have, in fact, under- 
estimated the extent of the expansion in demand in 
1936-37, both at home and abroad. But three or four years 
ago, it must be conceded, few foresaw the steep rise in 
demand at home, due largely to the intensification of re- 
armament, and the sudden, but short-lived, revival of inter- 
national trade. Moreover, in view of past experience under 
competitive conditions, a central authority was naturally 
anxious to avoid over-expansion of capacity. Nor can the 
industry be held entirely responsible for the hectic 
scramble for materials which took place last year; for, as 
the diagram shows, domestic supplies increased by leaps 
and bounds between April and December last year. 

Further, as the accumulation of stocks has since shown, 


actual consumption did not expand as fast as supplies or 
as consumers’ demand suggested at the time. The fear of 
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a shortage prompted many consumers not only to cover 
their requirements further ahead than usual, but to order 
more materials than they wanted in the expectation of 
receiving only a proportion of the quantity demanded. This 
scramble for materials in the spring of 1937 was not con- 
fined to iron and steel, but was a world-wide phenomenon 
affecting the majority of raw material markets. On the 
other hand, the authorities are now shown to have been 
mistaken in delaying the relaxation of the import duties 
until July of last year; for, if they had not done so and if 
it had been known that ample supplies would have been 
available, current demand would not have outrun actual 
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The industry’s price policy is illustrated in the second 
diagram, which compares the course of the Board of 
Trade’s index of iron and steel prices with its index of 
all industrial products. As the Board of Trade’s new index 
only goes back to 1930, the figures for 1929 have been 
calculated from the previous series. As in the case of 
business activity and apparent steel consumption, the price 
indices are given (on the same basis) annually from 1929 
to 1937, and monthly from July, 1935. After declining 
sharply between 1929 and 1932, the annual index of all 
industrial products recovered to the pre-depression level 
in 1937. The fall in the figure for iron and steel during 
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consumption to such an extent as it did and the consequent 
accumulation of stocks could have been avoided. Moreover, 
owing to the natural anxiety to prevent an over-expansion 
of plant, extension plans were delayed too long, with the 
result that the crude steel-producing capacity of the in- 
dustry is being extended from 134 million tons to over 
14 million tons this year, when consumption is likely to 
decline. Had this capacity been available in the spring of 
1937, the course of events would have been different. But 
unfortunately perfect foresight is impossible in a dynamic 
world. 


The price policy of the industry affords a more cogent 
ground of criticism. Last November, when demand already 
showed signs of flagging, steel prices were fixed at the 
current level until the end of 1938, on the ground that the 
assurance of a stable price level for a long period enabled 
industrialists to plan ahead. But in the event this action 
has tended to accentuate the depression by postponing 
demand until 1939. 


POLITICAL FINANCE 


A tract for serious investors 


By L. E. HOPKINS 


133 pages _ 74x 5 _— 5/- 
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the depression was much less marked, but its rise since 
1932 exceeded that of the general index. In contrast to 
the general index, the 1937 figure for iron and steel shows 
an increase of about 30 per cent. over that for 1929. This 
increase has been justified on the grounds that prices in 
1929 did not provide the industry with a sufficient return 
on its capital, that conversion and material costs have risen 
substantially since 1932, and that a comparatively high 
return in prosperous years must compensate for the low 
returns in depression. These arguments undoubtedly have 
weight, though they must be critically considered in the 
light of the industry’s promise to improve its efficiency in 
return for protection in the home market. 


There can be little doubt that those entrusted with the 
control of price policy have prevented prices in 1936-37 
from being raised as much as they would have been 
advanced under free competitive conditions. But the policy 
of moderation during the scramble of 1936-37 cannot 
justify the maintenance of prices during a period of 
declining trade at a level which checks consumption at a 
time when it ought to be fostered in every possible way. 
A reduction now would naturally reduce the profits, since 
contracts for raw materials have been made at high prices; 
but the industry has been doing well, and it is more 
important to bring about recovery than that profit margins 
should be maintained at their maximum for a few months 
longer. 


But if the policy of the iron and steel industry during 
the recovery phase of the trade cycle is not above criticism, 
there have been some compensating advantages. Final 
judgment of the merits of the experiment in central control 
must be delayed at least until the new organisation has 
been tested in a period of depression and until it is possible 
to see how the British steel industry fares in the long run 
in the face of world competition. 
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South African Gold Mines 


T would be highly regrettable if the publicity lately 

given to fluctuations in the shares of a company like 
Western Holdings—which holds options over an area 
situated at a considerable distance from the Rand, where 
the existence of gold in payable quantity has yet to be 
proved—were to divert public attention from the merits 
of the case for investment in the shares of proved South 
African gold producers. Whenever the political or the 
economic future has seemed uncertain, men have always 
turned instinctively to gold. And when, as at present, the 
world is following a policy which, sooner or later, may 
have an inflationary aftermath, the appeal of the yellow 
metal as a “ hedge ”’ is augmented. Thus, paradoxically, in- 
vestment in gold mining, which last century was regarded 
as one of the most hazardous of speculative adventures, is 
held up to-day as a way of escape from the financial 
dangers of an unquiet epoch. 

For the British investor, the argument for including a 
reasonable—not an excessive—proportion of sound gold- 
mining shares in a mixed portfolio gains much from the 
fact that the great majority of the shares quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange which interest the more solid type 
of capitalist, large or small, are those of enterprises situated 
in the Witwatersrand area of the Union of South Africa. 
For, in the first place, the accounts of these companies are 
kept in pounds. It is conceivable that the price of South 
African pounds might depreciate in terms of sterling (or 
appreciate, as it did in 1931-32), But it is much more 
likely that the investor will be spared both exchange 
difficulties and political contretemps, which are ever- 
present dangers in many foreign countries. And, in the 
second place, technical conditions invest South African 
gold-mining shares with an element of reliability un- 
paralleled by those of mines in other areas. There is no 
gold-bearing formation elsewhere in the world compar- 
able in the matter of size, regularity and predictability with 
the Rand. In that area, geological conditions, especially in 
certain sections, are such that when development has 
reached a given stage, the life and yield of many mines, 
for any given price of gold, are ascertainable with a 
greater degree of precision than are the future financial 
results of the majority of commercial undertakings. 

Such, in brief, are the arguments for Kaffir investments. 
Against them there are at least two adverse possibilities of 
which account should be taken, even by investors to whom 
high politics and world economic tendencies are inscrutable 
mysteries. Past experience suggests that the first of these 
is the possibility of increased South African taxation. 
Mr P. M. Anderson recently pointed out that while 
the industry’s working profit for 1937, at £32 millions, 
had increased to more than double the 1932 figure, 
some £14 millions, representing treble the amount in 
1932, went to the Government by way of taxation 
and share of profits from leased mines. There may 
be an appreciable risk of still higher scales of taxa- 
tion, in the event of further currency depreciation. A 
second possibility is a future rise in operating costs, both 
for labour and materials, which in recent years have not 
shown a rise at all proportionate to the extent of the 
currency depreciation which has taken place. In the long 
run, this discrepancy is likely to be reduced, but there is a 
partial offset by way of steadily increasing mining 
efficiency, resulting from the application of modern 
methods and equipment. There are other, and more remote 
contingencies, which, perhaps, deserve mention. After the 
results of the last election, the “ political risk” of the 
advent to power in South Africa of a Government hostile 
to the mining interests and/or to the British connection 
has receded into the background. But in the event of 
another world war, abnormal risks, of a different character, 
might arise. For example, producers might be compelled 
to sell their gold to the authorities at a price below its 
true currency value; or, under a system of exchange 


control, the overseas currency proceeds might have to be 
converted at an arbitrary rate. 

To discount such possibilities as these, in advance, is 
well-nigh impossible; but it is advisable that the investor 
should realise clearly the risks he is running and the 
assumptions he is making before buying a gold share as 
a safe refuge for his money. On the whole, however, he may 
be reasonably safe in assuming that the proprietors of the 
industry will always be allowed to retain a sufficient pro- 
portion of the gold won to maintain the volume of pro- 
duction and the incentive to work. Putting the more in- 
tangible risks on one side, there are at least four types of 
South African gold-mining shares which merit considera- 
tion from the investor, rather than the speculator or the 
out-and-out gambler. 

The speculative element is at its lowest in the case of 
fully developed mines situated in the best part of the Reef. 
The penalties of full development and the virtual elimina- 
tion of technical risk, however, are a short “life” and a 
declining annual yield. The principal examples of this type 
of Kaffir are given in Table I, below: — 


TABLE I 
7 : i ‘ Bia 
Estimated none 
Share Price Life | a 
(Years) Dividend 
I 8716 12 15/- 
Government Areas 5/— ......cccccccccccccceees Il, 12 4/6 
New Modderfontein 10/— ............seseeeees lls 7 5/9 
Van Ryn Deep £1 ........ eceseeees dcvstassndas 1716 12 5/- 
Witwatersrand Gold (Knights) £1 ......... | 1156 10 5/- 
So os  eeetientde | 2550 | + 


15 


* Geduld is exceptionally placed by virtue of its interest in East Geduld 
(see the third table in this article), the yield from which will reduce the prospec- 
tive decline in dividends from the company’s own mine. 


The current price of these shares largely represents an 
approximation based on the estimated remaining economic- 
ally recoverable gold in the mine, plus realisable assets on 
winding up, /ess working costs, taxation, and interest dur- 
ing the remaining expeciation of life. Investment in shares 
like these is somewhat specialised, but it frequently proves 
highly remunerative by the time final liquidation takes 
place, owing partly to the general tendency to take a con- 
servative view in estimating the gold yield and partly 
to absence of speculative interest in this type of share. 
In recent years, however, the search for high current in- 
come, especially by certain Unit Trusts, has occasionally, 
but not generally, resulted in rather high prices for mines 
which have passed their prime. 

To calculate income yields on this type of share on the 
basis of current dividend distributions is apt to give a 
misleading impression. The investor should retain out of 
the dividend distributions a sufficient sum to represent a 
moderate return, e.g. 5 per cent., on the initial cost of his 
holding. The balance should be set aside to accumulate at 
compound interest or should be reinvested in the shares 
themselves. Ultimately, the investor who follows this policy 
should find that the total accumulated in his “ sinking 
fund,’ together with the final liquidation proceeds, will 
exceed the cost price of his shares by a comfortable margin. 

There is a strong case for putting these shares in a class 
by themselves, according to the investment purpose in view. 
The investor who buys them is taking a stake in a known 
store of unwon gold on a much more favourable basis than 
if he were buying an actual ingot of the metal, which would 
yield him no income and involve him in storage charges. 
Moreover, if circumstances ever brought about a further 
depreciation of the South African pound, considerable 
quantities of existing low-grade ore would be brought 
within the range of economic working. Both the amount 
and the paper value per unit of the recoverable gold would, 
consequently, be increased. If the prospective life of a 
mine were only a few years at the time of purchase, the 
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proportionate improvement in the effective return to the 
holder, under such conditions, would be all the greater. 


At least one disadvantage, however, attaches to the shares 
of a declining mine. The investor cannot reclaim tax (except 
by way of Dominion relief) on any part of his annual divi- 
dends, although a substantial part of them represents the 
return of capital. For investors under the surtax limit, this 
disadvantage is reduced by the operation of Dominion 
income tax relief, which reduces the incidence of British 
income tax by a proportion which approaches (but may not 
by statute exceed) one-half of the standard rate. The sur- 
tax-paying investor in the higher income ranges, however, 
is in a much less favourable position, and may even find 
that, at the end of a mine’s working life, his investment has 
involved him in a net loss. For this class of investor a more 
attractive type of holding is provided by the shares of 
young but proved mines, which have still to reach their 
maximum rate of operation. This type of Kaffir investment 
is calculated to appeal, also, to the private individual who 
finds difficulty in performing the routine of reinvesting part 
of his dividend income, which is essential to the technique 
of investing in declining mines. In Table II, therefore, we 
have given a specimen list of three shares which are likely 
to continue gradually to increase their dividends in 
coming years : — 


TABLE II 
Last | | | 
ey | Est. | 
Share Price | Dividen Yield | Life | Remarks 
multiplied \(Years)| 
bytwo | | 
— iinet -— — aI i is 
Luipaards Vlei 2/- 16/6 1/- | 6 35 |An expansion programme 





| in progress which should 
| eventually make this 
| | mine one of the largest 
| producers on the West 
| | Rand. 
4:7 30 |A very large area in depth 
| is being opened up by 
| the new South Vertical 
| Shaft and the mine 
| should gradually expand. 
2/6 4:3 40 (The property now has a 
| great area in —_ 
| which is being opene 
| | Up by deep shafts. 


Simmer & Jack 2/6 $15/10}9) 9d. 





Durban Deep 10/- | 2516 


For investors anxious to secure the maximum current 
yield which is compatible with the maintenance of capital 
the shares in Table III may be deemed more suitable. 
All the mines mentioned in the table are in the early middle 
stages of their effective working life, and their dominant 
characteristics are well established. Finally, for investors 
to whom current income is of secondary consequence in 
relation to eventual prospects, the proved non-producers, 
given in our final table, may have a special appeal. 
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Tas_e III 
| Last | 
| half-yearly | | Est. 
Share Price | Dividend | Yield*| Life Remarks 
multiplied | (Years) 
by two | 
alas we 1 (%) | 
Crown Mines 10 |1515)5! 19/- | 6-0 | 40 | peo 
Robinson Deep | 31432 5/- 7:4 | 25 |The extinction of the “A” 
“B” 7/6. shares (which absorbed 
£62,500 in 1937) in 
| 1941 will benefit the “B’”’ 
; } shareholders. y 
East Geduld £1... ll 10/- 4:6 40 (One of the outstanding 
| properties of the East 
Rand, with a long life 
| and a substantial interest 
in the adjoining Groot- 
| viei. 
Sub Nigel 10/- ... | 101136 15/- 7:0 | 40 Therichest mine in South 
| | Africa. Continues to 
show remarkable values 
in the lowest levels, 
| which indicates the 
| values to be expected in 
| the underlying Vilakfon- 
| tein, in which Sub Nigel 
| is substantially inter- 
| ested. . 
5:0 | 40 (A large property with a 


| 
| | substantial interest in 
| | South African Lands, 
| | mentioned in the next 
| 
! 


Brakpan 5/- ...... | 3 3/- 


| | table. 








Daggafontein 5/- 15142 2/4) 2 6:0 | 40 ‘Holds a substantial inter- 
| est in the adjoining East 
| | Daggafontein, which is 

| |in the development 
| | stage. 

East Rand Proprie- | 3 3/6 | 5°8 40 

tary 10/-. | | | | 

West Rand Con- | 12939 3/- | 7-8 30 
solidated 10/-. | | 
* Not allowing for amortisation. 
TABLE 1V 
Share Price | Remarks 

- 
Van Dyk Consolidated 10/- 15:6 Strong ore reserve position established. 


| | Crushing has just started on basis of 

60,000 tons per month, to be increased 
| in the near future. 

South African Lands and | 32552 | Strong ore reserve position. Crushing 


j 


Exploration 3/6. | should start during the present year. 
GRROTIIEEE BB ccscdcceccccscsces 4516 | Strong ore reserve position. Crushing 


| should start during the present year. 

1126 | Excellent development indicates a large 
mine. Erection of reduction plant may 
| 


shortly be announced. 

Our lists are representative rather than exhaustive, and 
other sound and promising shares may well deserve the 
attention of an investor who desires a well-balanced hold- 
ing in South Africa’s gold mining industry. Our review, 
however, must necessarily end with a warning, which can- 
not be too often reiterated. Every investor should make the 
most searching technical enquiries before parting with his 
resources on a casual recommendation. The reliability of 
the proved mines all too often provides a platform whence 
the purchase of dubious, speculative or over-priced shares 
may be enthusiastically urged in times of Stock Exchange 
activity. 


Venterspost 10/- ............ 


Finance and Banking 


Austrian Debt Deadlock.—Before the Anschluss, 
‘Austria was able to meet the service of her external debts, 
as well as to give almost complete freedom to dealings in 
foreign exchange. Since the Anschluss, however, the gold 
and devisen reserves of the Austrian National Bank have 
been taken over by the Reichsbank, while Austria herself 
has been relegated to the position of a German land or 
province, with her debts no longer ranking as State debts. 
The service of her external debts is also blocked, payments 
now being made into the Konversionskasse. The German 
Government, however, has power to permit the transfer of 
money due on Germany’s external debts, and uses that 
power to fulfil the agreement with Great Britain over the 
service of the Dawes and Young loans. Presumably with 
the object of placing the Austrian Government’s debts on 
the same footing, representatives of the British Treasury 
have recently been in Berlin to discuss the matter with the 
German: authorities. The allied question of the revision of 
the Anglo-German Payments Agreement has also been 
under discussion, and here both sides seem to have felt 


that Germany should increase her purchases of purely 
British goods. Arguments in favour of such an increase 
are in fact strengthened by the Anschluss, for previously 
Austria’s imports from Great Britain equalled her 
exports. The Austrian debts question, however, is 
at present proving a difficult obstacle. Thus for the time 
being the negotiations have ended in deadlock; for while 
Germany regards Austria as a land, the British view is that 
Austria’s debts should be on the same footing as the 
Dawes and Young loans. It may be a hopeful sign that 
transfers have continued up to and including the payments 
due on May 31st, while it is also announced that the 
negotiations are to be resumed after Whitsun. Any 
further move must naturally be conditioned by general 
developments affecting the relations between Great Britain 
and Germany. While every effort will doubtless be made 
to reopen the negotiations on a friendly basis, there is a 
strong feeling in London against sacrificing the rights 
either of the creditors or of those Governments which, in 
the case of one loan, have given guarantees. 





s 
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The War Loan Dividend._-In The Economist of 
May 21st the suggestion was made that the payment of the 
June Ist War Loan dividend of about £35 millions would 
provide a useful opportunity for the absorption of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account’s surplus cash; for the pay- 
ment of the dividend could be financed by issuing “ tap ” 
Treasury bills to the Account in exchange for its cash. 
This week’s Bank return, however, comes as somewhat 
of a surprise. Admittedly, it is dated June Ist, by which 
time only a proportion of the War Loan dividend warrants 
would have been presented, but only the major movements 
it shows are increases of £14 millions in Government 
securities and £11.6 millions in bankers’ deposits. Public 
deposits are reduced only from £26.5 millions to £24.9 
millions. Prima facie, it looks as if the Government had 
borrowed from the Bank in order to pay the War Loan 
dividend at a time when a Government fund, namely, the 
Exchange Account, was over-supplied with cash. This ex- 
planation seems so unlikely that due regard must be paid 
to another possibility, namely, that the Bank itself has 
been acquiring securities in a week which happened to 
coincide with the War Loan dividend payment. On the 
other hand, this week the total tender issue of Treasury 
bills has only risen by £5,000,000, or by an amount quite 
inadequate to cover the War Loan dividend. Conceivably 
further light will be shed by the floating debt return for 
June 4th, by which time the dividend payment should 
be complete; but at the moment it is a little difficult to see 
where the War Loan dividend has come from, or what the 
authorities are doing. 

* * . 


Recovery in the Belga.—-With the relaxation of the 
international tension, Continental currencies have become 
firmer. This improvement is particularly noticeable in the 
case of the belga. Early this week the spot rate between 
Brussels and New York was comfortably inside the export 
gold point, while the discount on forward belgas had also 
shrunk to reasonable proportions. In consequence, the 
request to the Belgian banks to refrain from non-commer- 
cial purchases of forward belgas, and the restriction on 
credits to foreign borrowers have been withdrawn. The 
Belgian Bank rate, which early in May was raised from 
2 to 4 per cent., has now been reduced to 3 per cent. The 
new Government’s victory in the Chamber has also created 
a better atmosphere, though according to recent reports 
from Brussels the revival of confidence has not improved 
to the point where it would be practicable to issue a long- 
term internal Government loan. Meanwhile, the fact that 
French prices have risen, since the creation of the Daladier 
franc, mitigates the effect of the Daladier depreciation 
upon Belgium’s competitive powers. It now seems that no 
early change in Belgian monetary policy is imminent. 


* * * 


The Falling Rupee.—The rupee, continuing its 
downward tendency this week, has touched 17 }#3d., which 
is within ;{,d. of the lower sterling point or “ reverse 
council ” rate of 174$d. At this point the rate will need to 
be rigidly defended if the Government of India complies 
with its statutory obligations. The further decline of the 
rupee may be regarded to some extent as a corollary of 
the slump in commodity prices. By the end of last April 
the Indian export surplus stood at 60 crores, against 90 
crores for the corresponding period of 1937. This reduc- 
tion of the surplus to a point at which it becomes insuffi- 
cient to provide cover for the country’s invisible imports 
has been the joint result of reduced exports and of the 
maintenance of imports at the level dictated by the 
previous high rate of Indian export trade. The lag in the 
reaction of imports to exports should now be coming to 
an end. Unfortunately, however, the vicious circle of 
falling prices is revolving faster now than for some months 
past. This will tend to extend the period of the lag, and 
thus to cause further encroachments on the sterling 
reserves of the Reserve Bank. Another factor causing 
additional pressure on the Indian balance of payments is 
the progressive falling off in exports of gold. These have 
been steadily falling for the past year and the reduction 
is likely to continue. Reports from India indicate that 
available supplies of gold are dwindling and increasing 
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efforts are needed to coax the metal from up-country 
hoards. In addition, a certain speculative activity in rupees 
appears to be gathering headway. Altogether, it seems 
probable that the Reserve Bank of India will before long 
be called upon to enter the market in support of the 
rupee, through the sale of reverse council bills. 


* * * 


Chinese Customs Revision.—-It is not only on 
open towns that Japanese bombs have been falling in 
China this week. One bombshell has exploded with 
painful detonation in the Chinese Maritime Customs 
administration. At the instigation of the Japanese authori- 
ties, the puppet governments installed in Nanking and 
Peking have decreed a new tariff schedule, which has 
become immediately operative in the areas under their 
control. The new tariff rates are from one-third to one- 
half of the old rates on exports, and they represent a 
reduction of from 35 per cent. upwards on import rates. 
Certain export goods, such as cotton, linseed and mineral 
ores have been placed on the free list. The reasons for these 
revisions are not difficult to infer. The greatest reductions 
in export rates have been made in those classes of goods 
which Japan needs most in pursuing her war with China. 
Import rates have been most greatly reduced in the case 
of such items as cotton piece-goods, steel plates and raw 
fish—all par excellence Japanese produce for the Chinese 
market. This violent revision of the Customs tariff is 
calculated to upset the equilibrium between the Customs 
revenue, on the one hand, and costs of administration 
plus charges on the net revenue on the other. The Customs 
authorities in Shanghai have decided for the time being 
to ignore the revised tariff, but it has already been 
intimated from Japanese sources that any officials failing 
to apply the new tariff will immediately be replaced by 
more amenable personnel. The inevitable clash between 
the Japanese authorities and the Maritime Customs 
Administration has been brought within the range of 
immediate probabilities by these developments. One 
of the effects of the revision in the Customs tariff will be 
to reduce further the supplies of foreign exchange avail- 
able in Shanghai and other Chinese markets. This fact 
has been partly responsible for the continued weakness 
of the Chinese dollar which has this week fallen to 9}d.- 
10?d.—both rates being nominal. 


* * * 


Bank of Spain.—We published in our last issue 
the first return of the Bank of Spain issued since the 
outbreak of the civil war. This new return is dated 
April 30, 1938. As might be expected, it shows that the 
Government has been unable to wage war without 
resort to inflationary financial methods. Since August 1, 
1936, Government borrowing from the Bank of Spain 
has increased from 120 to 9,160 million pesetas. The 
counterpart to this heavy borrowing is found in an 
expansion in the note circulation from 5,573 to 9,212 
million pesetas, and in private deposits at the central 
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bank from 1,170 to 6,171 million pesetas. The bank’s 
gold losses have been relatively moderate, its gold 
holdings having fallen from 2,202 to 1,606 million pesetas, 
and its silver reserves from 650 to 549 million pesetas. 
There has been comparatively little change in the bank’s 


MONEY 


Foreign Exchanges 


Except for a short period of nervous- 
ness on Wednesday, due to a further in- 
cident in Czechoslovakia, dollars have 
been offered this week against most 
Continental currencies. The general 
feeling on the Continent is that sooner 
or later the dollar will once more be 
devalued. Early in the week there were 
strong rumours to this effect, some of 
them going so far as to forecast a new 
gold price of 160s. per ounce in Lon- 
don and $41 per ounce in New York. 
Needless to say, this was baseless 
rumour, but it erves #5 explain the 
weaker tendency of the dollar. The spot 
rate on Thursday was still $4.94%, but 
three months’ dollars weakened to just 
under 4 cent premium, which is the 
narrowest margin for quite a long time. 
Belgas were bid during most of the 
week, and the spot rate on New York 
is now comfortably inside the gold ex- 
port point. Forward belgas were 
strongly bid against sterling down to 
30 and 50 centimes discount for one 
and three months, respectively. Guilders 
and Swiss francs have been very steady. 
French francs depreciated fractionally 
to Frs. 178% on Wednesday’s incident, 
but have since come back to Frs. 178y%c. 
Three months’ francs are at Frs. 1% dis- 
count. Canadian dollars have recently 
weakened against American dollars. 
Sentiment in the exchange markets has 
come to regard Canada as being, from 
the exchange point of view, part of the 
British Empire, rather than as linked 
with the United States. 


* 


The Money Market 


At the tender of May 24th, the mar- 
ket was able to reduce its tender price 
for Treasury bills from £99 17s. 4d. to 
£99 17s. 3d. per cent., and even so 
secured a 57 per cent. allotment. The 
effect of this was to raise the average 
tender rate from 10s. 1.1ld. to 
10s. 9.37d. per cent. This hardening of 
rates is purely seasonal, for during most 
of June the banks refrain from buying 
bills, as they are preparing for their 


Equitable Life Assurance.—New 
business obtained in 1937 constituted 
a record for the society, which is the 
oldest existing life assurance office in 
the world. Life assurance contracts 
increased from 1,285 policies assuring 
£1,708,000, to 3,378 policies for 
£1,935,000. The decrease in the average 
new sum assured from the usual level 
of over £1,000 to only a little more than 

600 was due entirely to the society 

ving reinsured the provident fund of 
one of the banks, where there were 
nearly 2,000 policies for an average sum 
assured of only £100. Deferred annu- 
ities, chiefly in connection with staff 


half-year statements of accounts. For 
the same reason discount rates were 
rather stiffer this week. The clearing 
banks are still buying bills, as they have 
the War Loan dividend money to dis- 
pose of, but they may stop buying at 
the end of next week. For this reason, 
the market was hoping on Thursday 
that the Treasury bill tender rate would 


again harden. 
June 3, May 26, June 2, 
1937 1938 1938 


% vo % 
aia 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... ig 12 lg 
Short Loan Rates: 
Clearing Banks ...... 1,-1* ip—]* 1g~1* 
SENN ids ccoibncsanseseos oy 5g 1p-5g 
Discount Rates : 
Treasury bills ......... 6 12 1g 
Three months’ bank 
I ile chee siaces 58 1730-916 = 816 


* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 

and other eee bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. % per 
cent. from loans against 1 percent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other 
collateral. 
This week the Treasury bill tender issue 
has risen to £575 millions, compared 
with £512 millions at the end of the 
financial year. Last week the tender 
issue was £570 millions, while the tap 
issue was £281 millions, compared with 
£289 millions on March 19th, just be- 
fore the end of the financial year. 


* 
The Bank Return 


CURRENCY requirements by the public 
over the end of the month explain the 
increase of £4.7 millions in the note 
circulation. The Reserve is reduced by 
the same amount. As pointed out 
in a Financial Note, on page 545, 
the week’s increases in bankers’ de- 
posits and Government securities are 
rather mysterious. The War Loan divi- 


June 2, May 18, May 25, June 1, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
£mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 

Issue Dept. : 


 ccicduiecensint 321-3 326-4 326-4 326°4 
Notes in circula- 

_ Pere 475-6 478°6 480:2 484:9 

Banking Dept. : 

RRESETVE — ...000000 46°5 48:5 47:0 42:3 
Public Deps. ... 10-2 28:5 26°5 24-9 
Bankers’ Deps. 109°-5 93-2 91:2 102°8 
Other Deps. ... 37°3 36°0 36-1 35°5 
Govt. Secs. ...... 102°8 98:3 95-7 109-7 
Discounts & Ad- 

a 4-7 7°8 9-5 8-9 
Other Secs. ...... 20:7 20:7 19-4 20:0 
Proportion......... 29-6% 30-7% 30°5% 25:9% 


INSURANCE NOTE 


pension schemes, were issued for 
£146,000 per annum, against £204,000 
in 1936 and £87,000 in 1935. The net 
rate of interest earned on the funds of 
the society (including reversions and 
investments in the reversionary and 
equitable reversionary interest societies 
and any interest received therefrom) 
was £4 4s. 5d. per cent. against 
£4 4s. 4d. per cent. in the previous year 
The maintenance of the interest rate is 
partly due to the practice of not writing 
up securities and partly to the increased 
dividends from the society’s holding in 
reversionary interest societies. Out of 
total assets amounting to £11,535,000, 


discounts or advances. The Paris delegate of the Bank of 
Spain has stated that everything is being done to ensure 
prompt payment of foreign debts. To ensure foreign 
interests against war losses a special commission has been 
appointed to examine claims. 


MARKET NOTES 


dend payment explains the former in- 
crease, but with public deposits at a 
high level, it is difficult to believe that 
the Government has borrowed from the 
Bank. The net result of the increase in 
Government securities is that the total 
resources of the banking department 
have risen to £180.9 millions, or to 
within a million of their level prior to 
the French repatriations in early May. 
Thus the narrowing of the credit base, 
noticeable during the intervening 
weeks, has for the moment disappeared. 
It will be of interest to see from next 
week’s Bank return whether this week’s 
enlargement of the credit base persists. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


DEMAND for gold this week has come 
mostly from the Continent. The pre- 
mium has been too high to permit of 
direct arbitrage buying against the 
dollar, but some operators may have 
bought gold in the hope that a sub- 
sequent movement of the exchange 
would make re-sales in the United 
States profitable. The supply has come 
chiefly from official sources, but a 
little gold from other quarters was 
offered on Tuesday, 


| 
| Silver, 


Gold | price per oz. 
standard 
Date | 
Price |PTE™-| ame. = 
iper fine Dis- dealt | Cash Mths 
| © Jcount; ™ 
| . 
1938 e & d. | £’000 d. d. 
May 27 ... 140 9 llgpm> 499 i8l3j¢ | 1812 
» 28 ... 140 9 | 1 pm 349 187; 18%Q@ 
» 30 ... |140 512) 1 pm 319 187, 18916 
» 31 ... (140 512; lpm 381 18154, 1896 
June 1 ... [140 7lp liopm) 716 1815) 185g 
» 2 «. 1140 8 | lpm! 323 \1815;5 | 185g 


* Above or below American shipping price. 

The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 
The silver market has been very quiet. 
The small increase in the London price 
is due to the firmer tendency of the 
dollar and to some American trade buy- 
ing. The sterling price is now exactly 
at a parity with the dollar price, and so 
is regarded by the London market as 
being top-heavy. 


the total investments in stocks, shares 
and debentures of the Equitable’s two 
subsidiary reversionary interest societies 
account for over £14 millions and 
yield about 6} per cent. As the society 
has never employed agents nor paid 
commission for the introduction of 
business the ratio of expenses to 
premium income is extremely low at 
6.8 per cent. Mortgages increased from 
£2,932,000 to £3,298,000, and deben- 
tures from £2,404,000 to £2,622,000. 
Stock exchange securities stand in the 
balance sheet at or under middle mar- 
ket prices quoted on December 31, 
1937. 


7. 
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Investment 


Course of Share Values.—The past month has 
brought but cold comfort to investors, apart from the nega- 
tive reflection that things might well have been worse. The 
threatened Czechoslovakian crisis of May 21st undoubtedly 
shook the market’s nerve badly. Subsequently, the Central 
European temperature has fallen; but most of the news 
which has made up the investor’s daily fare has been con- 
cerned, either with domestic preparation against the con- 
tingency of war, or with the growing evidence of recession 
in industry. After unsettlement during the Sudeten scare, 
gilt-edged stocks have held their ground fairly well. And, 
at the other end of the “ House,” the gold-mining share 
market has even staged a “ flutter” of the type normally 
associated with the crest of a speculative boom. But indus- 
trial shares have been frankly depressed. As the accompany- 
ing chart shows, the seepage of values had carried The 
Financial News’ index, at the end of the month, nearly 
back to the low point of last March. In New York, condi- 
tions have been similarly cheerless. In the first part of 
the month, indeed, prices showed an incipient tendency to 
rally, but they failed to break through the April high 
point, which itself represented the recovery of less than 
half the ground lost since the beginning of 1938 alone. 
And their subsequent course, like that of London prices, 
was downward, in a “ thin” market which seemed to have 
lost all speculative interest. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 
(July 1, 1935= 100) 
British : “ Financial News ” Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 
American: “ Standard Statistics’? Index of 50 Common Stocks 





The war spectre is more remote, by the breadth of the 
Atlantic, from the land of the American than of the British 
investor, but its effect is far from negligible. And in 
America, industrial depression is not only complicated by 
the fact that Government and business are still pulling in 
different ways, but has itself reached a definitely more 
advanced stage than in Great Britain. As we show in a 
subsequent Note, American company dividends have fallen 
more rapidly than share values since the beginning of this 
year. In Great Britain, however, while a minority of 
companies, in depressed industries like textiles, have dis- 
closed reduced earnings in their latest reports, the trend of 
industrial profits as a whole is tending to become stationary 
at a high level rather than to decline. It may be that the 
American “hunch” of recovery in the autumn will be 
more correct than earlier premonitions, but the share 
market as yet shows no evidence of a lively faith in such 


a development. The British investor has evinced even less 
inclination for crystal-gazing—perhaps wisely; for, putting 
politics on one side, it now seems inevitable that industry 
will go worse before going better. It would perhaps be 
reading too much into the comparison of share values, 
commodity prices, unemployment, etc., in 1928-30 and 
1936-38 (which appears on page 573 of this issue) to 
suggest that the history of the last depression is destined 
to repeat itself on a similarly drastic scale in coming 
months. So far, however, the correspondence between the 
two periods has been close, and if equity share values fall 
only half as much in the second part of 1938 as they did in 
the corresponding months of 1930, there will be little in- 
centive for investors to re-enter the industrial market in 
force for some time yet. 


* * * 


Foreign Bond Movements.—The modest recovery 
of foreign bond prices in April was largely erased last 
month. The market suffered not only from the adverse 
political factors common to all sections of the Stock 
Exchange, but from troubles all its own. That Germany’s 
intentions towards Austrian bond holders were un- 
satisfactory was evident even before the adjournment of 
the British negotiations in Berlin (which form the subject 
of a Note on page 544). The further suggestion that 
Germany might default on the Dawes and Young Bonds 
was viewed largely as a bargaining “‘ kite.”” The general 
trend of German political and financial policy, however, 
was sufficiently clear to affect not only the prices of the 
bonds immediately concerned, but of those of other 
Eastern European countries, like Hungary. From the 
Far East, news was uniformly unfavourable, but bond 
prices showed more resiliency than might have been 
expected. Although the Chinese 5 per cent. Shanghai- 
Nanking Railway Loan of 1903 fell sharply on the 
announcement that interest due on May 18th would not 
be paid, other Chinese bonds remained relatively firm. 
Further unwelcome news was conveyed by the announce- 
ment that the puppet Chinese Governments in the 
Japanese-occupied area had ordered a reduction of the 
customs tariff. Movements in various sections of the 
foreign bond market are summarised in the following 
table, compiled by Municipal and General Securities 
Company : — 

AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934 = 100. 




















| - South and» 
— a ‘Near & ‘ Central America | Com.- Unde-. ie. 
* Jurope) Far | Egypt —— —____——| plete | faulted! faulted 
Month East | on | Index | Bonds Bonds 
| States Be nal Total | | 
7 | | 
| | | } | 
, ncn oe ; o 
1937 (29) | (31) (4) | (35) | (11) | (46) | (110); (56) 
BE cdnnan 100°9 120-2; 97°1/124:7, 122-7 124:3\ 115-4 106-6 25-4 
il detensces 101-6 123-1) 98-3 | 124-3) 120-7 | 123-4/ 116-2! 108-0) 125-3 
, ee 101-3 125-5! 98-1/ 124-8; 118-2, 123:2' 116-6 109-0 125-1 
idsnocess 105-9, 117-6] 97-9/127-8| 117-5 | 125-3/ 116-7 | 106-3, 128-6 
August...... 103- 95:3; 98-5/122-4, 118-4, 121-4) 107-7; 99-1) 117-4 
September |101:9) 87-2) 99 5 | 116 1/111°8 115-0 102:4, 95-9: 109-7 
(28) | | (109) | (54) | (55) 
October ... | 99°0, 88-1) 98-3/ 105-1) 108-2, 105-8/ 98-5 95-5 101-5 
November | 97-7) 81-6 97-9 | 82:4, 74-2, 80:4 85:°5| 88-6 82-5 
December 98:4) 81-6!| 98 * 82-6) 73-0, 80:7 85:3! 86-6) 85-0 
| | 
1938 | 
January ... | 97-9) 71-7) 97-8| 75-5| 67-1, 73-4) 79-3 0 78-2 
February 96-2 74.7\ 97-6| 75-4) 63:8 72-4) 79-3) 82-7 76-4 
March ...... 83:4 73 9| 97:2) 61:3; 49:4 58:2, 69-6 64-8 
| (53) (56) 
April 88-9 77-3} 98:5 69°8 51-4 64:9 75-1| 78-8 71-8 
ST wetes 85°7 74-9) 98:4) 63-0 47:2) 58:8, 70-7; 75:3) 66-6 


| | { 


N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number of bonds included. 


There is little progress to record, even in areas where 
default can be explained neither by war nor 
weltpolitik. The “ readjustment” of Brazil’s economy, 
promised by President Vargas, has not yet, apparently, 
reached a point at which a resumption of debt payments 
is deemed feasible. Details of new agreements between 
Great Britain and Turkey, whose implications for bond- 
holders should be broadly favourable, are given in @ 
leading article on page 540 of this issue. 
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The Work of the Stock Exchange.—Every year, 
and in every way, the Report of the Committee for General 
Purposes of the London Stock Exchange grows better 
and better. The Report for the year ended March 24, 
1938, begins with a well deserved tribute to the work of 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, and goes on to give 
an extract from a speech by the Chairman, Mr R. B. 
Pearson, made at a function which technically fell outside 
the period covered by the Report. This was well worth 
putting on record for its informative picture of the way 
business is done on the Stock Exchange, and for its 
moral that it is buyers and sellers, and not jobbers, who 
determine the course of prices. Two other innovations, 
in the present document, deserve respectful commenda- 
tion. The first is the presentation of a vivid pen picture 
of the work and duties of the members of the ae 
who, individually and collectively, render annually, o 
an entirely honorary basis, services which, if they were 
valued on a professional footing, would be worth many 
thousands of pounds. A second innovation is the decision to 
supplement the familiar calculation of the nominal value of 
all the securities in the Official List with a calculation of 
their aggregate market value. 


SECURITIES QUOTED IN OFFICIAL LIsT 


The following table shows the total nominal value of securities included in th® 
“ Daily List of Officially Quoted Securities”’ as at March 24, 1938, and in 
addition, their market values calculated at the quoted selling price. ‘These 
figures have been adjusted to exclude securities removed from the list owing to 
absence of recorded argains. 


As at March 24, 1937 


As at March 24, 1938 


Section ; ee at 
Nominal Market | Nominal | _ Market 
Amount Valuation Amount Valuation 


eal 


{ 


£ £ L £ 
Brit. Funds, etc. | 6,723,684,608) 6,766,519, 595) 6,847,911,594) 6,859,552,710 
Banks&Discount 

a 
Breweries and 

Distilleries ... 199,065,269 424,803,390) 203,219,677 387,027,159 
Canals & Docks 31,020,961) 164,715,795 30,945,459 102,132,214 
Com., Indus., &c.| 1,221,546,645) 2,926,158,818| 1,264,115,442) 2,447,125,325 
Corp. & County | | 

Stock—Brit. 
Corp. Stocks— 

Dominion, | 

Indian and 

Colonial ...... 
Corp. Stocks— 

Foreign ...... 
Dominion, Pro- 

vincial —_and | | 

Colonial Govt. | | | 

Securities... 863,152,200 883,638,860) 842,970, 387) 862,976,721 
Elec. Lighting | | 

and Power ... | 354,084,652) 212,748,795) 314,799,960 
FinancialTrusts, | | 

Land and | | 

Property ...... 214,072,400] 216,208,606 214,567,693, 181,750,611 
Foreign Stocks, | 

Bonds, etc. ... 2,201 ,803,198) 636,462,651) 2,195,382,275 
OE Scsisnesi | 
Indian Native | 

Raj and Zemin-} | } 

dary Loans | 669,500 668,767 665,100) 656,668 
Insurance ...... | 36,346,882) 363,417,585) 36,716,991, 331,268,383 
Investment Tsts. | 257,184,035 303,845, 718) 270,972,609) 283,413,121 


Iron, Coal and 
Stee] epicliibneie 395, 355,533 548,214,231 397,433,202! 398,697,868 
80,220,825 211,315,246) 78,695,054 128,825,571 
Nitrate ......... 9,113,167 4,490,671 9,504,547) 4,089,327 
Ose | 144,301,736) 633,124,469, 156,407,154) 498,699,293 
Public Boards— | | | 


Outstanding wl | Outstanding 
} 


206,026,148| 585,619,784 203,382,687 534,974,531 


476,619,536] 483,71 3,821; 516,719,472; 519,260,790 
! 


99,793,167) 104,518,706) 104,136,384) 137,770,339 


61,269,375| 27,422,238) 59,023,458) 15,534,927 


205,377,493) 


458,396,184 
109,825,246) 122,657,625| 120,659,008 127,926,241 





} 
Acts—Securi- | 


SED senkens . | 274,284,808 279,610,747; 286,813,964!) 290,447,049 
Railways— | | 
a } 1,140,361,891 841,076,918) 1,140,252,071 807,168,374 
Indian ......... | 132,619,971) 141,067,744; 132,554,079) 59,309,244 
Dominion and | | | 
Colonial ... 306,84 3, 306 391,122,084 319,307,516) 265,476,762 
American...... | 915,818,608 712,710,306 905,256,808) 320,631,097 
Foreign ...... 635,473,947 233,590,972) 638,464,055 146,582,735 
Rubber ......... 35,403,014 61,748,030) 35,868,413 30,708,787 
Shipping ......... 65,894,083) 73,506,422 74,374,538 67,225,558 
Tea and Coffee 23,348,618 32,319,966) 23,340,973 26,736,323 
Tergeats and | 
hones 451,711,524) 733,932,481) 422,912,638 514,233,047 
Trade Facilities | | 
ST. atl cesongee 89,639,900 84,216,522 98,331,600 92,788,993 
Tramways and | 
a. ob | 2,521,003) 92,987, 569) 59,134,760 53,927,840 
Water Works ... | 27,377,785 35,969, 295) 27,453,568 35,102,132 
an 17,697,746,382 19,475,460,284) 17,930,241,971 17,305,315,884 
Shares of no par 


| 
value ......... —— a i 2 = _ 169! 

It will be seen that during the past year, while the total 
nominal amount of securities outstanding increased by 
£232} millions, the market value decreased by £2,170 
millions. If, however, the figures for “‘ British Funds, 
etc.” (whose market value has remained relatively steady) 
be excluded, the net result would seem to be that every 


£100 of capital quoted on the London Stock Exchange 
had, on the average, a market value of £116 on March 24, 
1937, and of £94 on March 24, 1938. In other words, 
the depreciation in market value between the two dates 
was 19 per cent. In other ways, the Report contains 
a good deal of evidence of a setback in the activity and 
prosperity of the Stock Exchange during the past year. 
For example, the number of bargains recorded in the 
Official List (years to March 24th in every case) fell by 
22 per cent., from 1,634,714 in 1937 to 1,274,807 in 1938, 
and in the Supplementary List by 344 per cent., from 
1,008,216 in 1937 to 662,647 in 1938. The number of 
items cleared by the Settlement Department declined by 
29% per cent. from 3,977,420 to 2,817,703. 


* * * 


Declining Yields in America.—-No investor who 
has followed the trend of yields on industrial shares in this 
country and the United States can fail to be struck by the 
contrast between their respective trends in recent weeks. In 
Great Britain dividends and earnings have on the whole 
been well maintained. Consequently, falling prices have 
been accompanied by rising yields. Thus the average of 
the industrial shares in the Actuaries Index has recently 
risen above 53 per cent. On Wall Street, however, com- 
pany dividends have been falling, while prices, for all their 
week-to-week fluctuations, have suffered no net loss of 
ground recently. Since the beginning of this year, therefore, 
average yields have been falling. We reproduce below the 
end-of-month yields over the past two years, as calculated 
weekly by the Standard Statistics Company : — 


AVERAGE YIELD ON 50 AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
COMMON STOCKS. 


As at Rate Asat | Rate| Asat | Rate Asat | Rate 
j { } 


1936 :— % 1936 :-— 1 % 1937 :— % 1938 :— o 
May 27 | 3-44 Dec. 30 | 4°46 June 30 | 4°38 Jan. 26  & 33 
June 24 | 3:38 | 1937:— { July 28 | 4:04 Feb.23 | 5°79 
July 29 | 3°26 Jan. 27 | 4:35 3 Aug. 25 | 4°29 Mar. 30 | 6:24 
Aug. 26 | 3°54 Feb. 24 | 3°38 Sept. 29 | 5°29 Apr. 27 | 5°35 
Sept. 30 | 3°57 Mar. 31 3-39 Oct. 27 | 6°22 May 25 5 64 
Oct. 28 | 3°36 Apr. 28 | 3-82 Nov. 24 | 8 60 June 1 5-61 
Nov. 25 | 4°05 May 26 | 4-07 Dec. 29 | 8°71 


-_ l \ \ | 


The reasons for these abrupt movements are significant. In 
the first place, American dividends were deliberately 
swollen to avoid the operation of the Undistributed Profits 
Tax. In the second place, last autumn’s decline in security 
prices preceded the actual fall in dividend distributions. 
In other words, Wall Street attained last November the 
paradoxical phase in which a gloomy outlook and weaken- 
ing prices were accompanied by a very high rate of return 
based on past dividends. The Stock Market anticipated a 
decline in dividends by a few months, but subsequent events 
have shown that it did not over-discount the reduction. In 
the latter part of February, the conjunction of a recovery 
in prices and a number of dividend cuts brought the 


Interim div. p.s. | 


. Payable 
Company 1938 
1937 1938 | 
| 
American Radiator ..........0cccoscerssscsccces | 5c. | passed | (June) 
BE SEND ove cnsscscececvccescsccecse | We. 50 c, May 31 
American Sugar Refining .................5+++ | 50 c. 25¢ | July 2 
SERINE SRENIIRD o00cccocesscvccesccoccenses | 30 c. passed (June) 
et Ge ID... . .cccccccscveccescsonse $2 50 c. | June 14 
IY i, dcnna nade vakbadoowess | 25 c. 5c. June 30 
SE TLS s6csuicebavstevessseconece ae 50 passed (June) 
SE IIIEED ocbsonsascovdvevesvarvesessese 40 c. 20¢. | (July) 
International Harvester ..............se00s00: 62), 50 c. July 15 
I IID” cosncsncesescsevesenceceses | oO Cr 25 c. July 15 
Westinghouse Electric 


henneneninipeenoues $1 50 «. | May 27 


average yield on 50 industrial common stocks down by 2} 
per cent. in a single week. Nor does more recent news 
encourage hopes of any recovery in yields save by a further 
decline in prices. Every day brings news of falling earnings 
and reduced dividends. Our second table shows some of 
the cuts that have been announced in recent weeks by the 
more important companies, though a policy of caution 
may be playing a part in recent announcements. But the 
reductions are sufficiently widespread to show that depres- 
sion has affected earning power more speedily in America 
than in Great Britain. 


—— eo = ee 


— a2 oe 
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Capital Issues in May.—The total of capital issues 
increased sharply in May, the broadening of activity being 
due mainly to the appearance of a relatively small number 
of large and important offers. The following table gives 
our usual analysis of new money subscribed in recent 
months : — 


(000’s omitted) Excluding Conversions 


British 
Monthly Average United Posses- Foreign 
1937 Kingdom sions Countries Total 
Old basis ......... 18,603 fa 525 20,970 
New basis ...... 32,296 5,283 592 38,171 
Monthly Total oso 
(Old Basis) Govt. Other 
Mar., 1937 ...... Dr. 200 7,339 2,261 Nil 9,400 
Mar., 1938 ...... 300 4,266 80 2,399 7,045 
Apr., 1937 2.000. 99,154 8,786 3,129 Nil 111,065 
Apr., 1938 ...... Dr. 1,300 125. Nil Nil Dr. 1,175 
May, 1937 ...... Dr. 400 7,001 3,077 Nil 9,678 
May, 1938 ...... Dr, 350 14,155 11,554 = ‘Nill 25,359 
(New Basis) 

Mar., 1937 ...... Dr. 200 25,672 5,507 Nil 30,979 
Mar., 1938 ...... 300 =—10,194 140 2,399 13,033 
Agr., 1937 ...006 99,150 12,485 11,495 Nil 123,130 
Apr., 1938 ...... Dr. 1,300 3,110 478 Nil 2,288 
May, 1937 ...... Dr. 400 22,551 3,314 Nil 25,465 
May, 1938 ...... Dr. 350 17,508 12,193 Nil 29,351 


All the important public issues were of fixed-interest 
securities, industrial ordinary share offers being mainly 
conspicuous by their absence. A month, however, which has 
seen two such large issues as those of Australia and the 
L.C.C. (not to mention the issue, in Ireland, of a £10 
millions Eire loan) deserves honourable mention in the 
investment history of 1938—akhough few underwriters 
will remember it with gratitude. Only two industrial 
concerns, Holt Brewery and Beira Works, made public 
issues, and these were partly for conversion purposes. 
There were, however, several large offers to shareholders 
only. 


Company Notes 


Anglo-Iranian Oil.-The preliminary figures of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company make cheerful reading for 
the investor and the British Government. Of the company’s 
ordinary stock of £20,137,500, some £11,250,000 is owned 
by the British Government (which, alone among share- 
holders, receives both dividend and income tax) and 
£5,342,985 by Burmah Oil, whose latest figures are dis- 
cussed in a separate Note. For these two holders (which 
together own 82 per cent. of the total ordinary capital) 
the company’s decision to maintain last year’s 25 per cent. 
dividend, on a capital increased by last year’s scrip 
bonus, means a gross income of £2,812,500 and £1,068,597 
respectively. Actually, the Anglo-Iranian’s net profit, 
which was £3,500,000 in 1935 and a little over £6,000,000 
in 1936, rose to nearly £7,500,000 last year, and the divi- 
dend was covered by earnings of 34} per cent. on the 
increased capital. 


1935 1936 1937 
£ £ £ 
WO INI a ks scsicseditinsivcsiese 6,129,645 9,624,434 ae 
INS CRG. asa snksiciouroessecan 2,191,921 2,580,206 
Taxation and directors’ fees ... 418,541 920,759 
ee I aids eh Reais 3,519,183 6,123,469 7,455,094 
Additional depreciation ...... 408,747 514,976 744,215 
Preference dividend ............ 1,071,234 1,071,234 1,071,234 
Ordinary stock :— 
SNEED cishs ciubicdveveaddeescense 2,039,202 4,537,259 5,639,645 
BED ipsianasscantinene cesacdaseissee 2,013,750 3,356,250 5,034,375 
MIE [Fad os seescevenescesssnce 15-2 36-8 34-24 
SEE TG) scsnestusivacsctsnsdeses 15 25t 25¢ 


Gemeral reserve ..ccccccccccsccese ia 1,200,000 546,872 
Casnhed Gomme o0s00000000<50000 511,126 492,135 517,411* 


t+ And 50 per cent. scrip bonus. {On capital increased by 
preceding year’s scrip bonus. * After writing off £33,122 new 
issue expenses. 
The spectacular nature of the recovery in earnings, a year 
ago, was explainable, in part, by conservative computation 


of profits in 1935, when the company was affected by the 
Sanctions crisis arising out of the Italian invasion of 
Abyssinia. The further rise of 22 per cent. in net profit last 
year, however, was attributable predominantly to increased 
trading activity. The company’s production last year (ex- 
cluding that of the Iraq Petroleum Company) rose by 
24 per cent., from 8,200,000 tons to nearly 10,200,000 
tons. The company’s accounting appears again to have 
been distinctly conservative. At 83s. 14d. the £1 ordinary 
stock yields 64 per cent.—a figure which implies a ten- 
dency to discount the adverse effect of declining world 
trade in the oil industry in coming months. The profits of 
the Anglo-Iranian have always been susceptible to fairly 
wide variation between good times and bad, but the increas- 
ing revenue possibilities from the company’s 23} per cent. 
interest in Iraq Petroleum should partly offset any poten- 
tial fall in earnings. 


* * * 


Burmah Oil Report.—The accounts of the Burmah 
Oil Company for 1937 are presented in a slightly amended 
form, the primary purpose of the changes being to bring 
out the full amount of taxation by the United Kingdom, 
India, and Burma Governments, chargeable in the year. 
The necessary adjustments have been extended to the 1936 
figures in the accompanying table, making them wholly 
comparable with those for 1937. The full report confirms 
the excellent impression created by the dividend announce- 
ment and the declaration of the 50 per cent. capital bonus. 
Total income has risen by more than £1,000,000 to 
£5,075,420. Some three-fourths of the increase was contri- 
buted by the company’s investment income. Since 1935, 
the investment income has risen from 35 per cent. to nearly 
44 per cent. of the total revenue. Trading profit, however, 
continues its steady upward trend, and rose last year from 
£2,598,225 to £2,856,436. The considerable expansion in 
investment income last year was due almost whoily to 
increased receipts from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 


Years to December 31, 


1935 1936* 1937 
be a £ £ £ 
Trading profit ...... 1,903,443 2,598,225 2,856,436 
Interest and dividends 1,057,923 1,472,454 2,218,984 
Total income ......... 2,961,366 4,070,679 5,075,420 
Total depreciation ... 330,000 336,467 354,152 
I cies 189,275 225,973 538,581 
Expenses and fees ... 27,666 20,204 20,402 
Employees’ fund...... 184,307 157,514 164,354 
Specific reserves ...... 260,234 Nil Nil 
Preference dividend... 255,000 300,000F 300,000F 
Ordinary shares :-— 
I is ccccthievdes 1,714,884 3,030,521 3,697,931 
rheeesdcxdswnedanse 1,538,202 2,518,360 2,747,302 
Farmed (Ye) ccncee 22:3 33-1$ 40-4 
PU ak ckesences 20 27:5 30§ 
General reserve ...... 200,000 500,000 960,513 
Carried forward ...... 634,994 647,155 637,271 


* 1936 figures adjusted to revised form of accounts adopted for 
1937. +t Gross dividend. + Earned rate not “ grossed up,” 
owing to Dominion income tax relief. § Plus capital bonus of 
50 per cent, 


Accompanying the report is a notice of the extraordinary 
general meeting to sanction an increase of the capital to 
£18,500,000 by the creation of 5,000,000 additional 
ordinary shares. This addition is required to give effect to 
the decision to distribute a capital bonus of 50 per cent. 
which, as to nearly two-thirds, is the counterpart 
of a writing-up of the company’s direct holding of 
£4,292,985 in Anglo-Iranian oil from the book cost of 
7s. 9.62d. to par per £1 unit, and of the indirect holding 
of £1,050,000 of the same stock held through the B.O.C. 
Anglo-Iranian Share Trust from a book value of 13s. 4d. to 
par per £1 of stock. These revaluations will realise an in- 
crement of £2,968,325, and the balance of the bonus of 
£4,578,838 will be provided out of general reserve. The 
balance sheet shows the customary strength; surplus liquid 
assets amounting to £14,859,000 are covered up to 
£4,463,000 by cash and gilt-edged securities. Even after 
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the proposed revaluation, investments will have a book 
value of some £16 millions under existing market value. 
At 5% ex dividend and cash bonus the stock yields just 
8 per cent. In view of the further increase in the Anglo- 
Iranian distribution, announced this week (and discussed 
in a separate Note), the company’s investment income 
should show a further increase in the current year. 


* * * 


Associated Newspapers.—The report of Associated 
Newspapers for the year to March 31st last shows that, 
after income tax, N.D.C. and fees, profits have fallen 
from £931,822 to £785,036. The total dividend on 
the deferred shares has been reduced from 26% per cent. 
to 25 per cent. Even after this reduction, however (and 
after the placing of £50,000 to reserve for publicity, against 
£100,000 transferred to investments reserve in the pre- 
ceding year), the amount carried forward has been reduced 
from £548,430 to £525,131. The company does not 
publish a consolidated balance sheet, but the accounts 
suggest that interests in certain subsidiaries have been dis- 
posed of during the year. “ Shares in subsidiary com- 
panies” now appear at £2,617,205 against £3,549.629, 
while “ Other investments ” have risen from £237,234 to 
£1,084,229. A yield of about 13 per cent. on the 5s. 
deferred shares suggests that investors, whose attitude 
towards newspaper shares has long been conservative, are 
estimating near-future possibilities with redoubled caution. 
It is true that experience shows that the volume of adver- 
tising carried by British newspapers is less vulnerable in 
the early than in the later stages of trade recession. But 
the market, at the moment, is more concerned with the 
level of working costs. Higher newsprint costs, whose effect 
on profits this year will be considerable, are largely a 
matter of force majeure, but the same condition scarcely 
applies to the large sums expended in the process of 
attracting new readers. A forceful plea for the abolition of 
canvassing was made by Lord Kemsley this week at the 
meeting of Allied Newspapers, whose decision to cease all 
canvassing has been endorsed by another group of papers. 
Shareholders will hope that no individual hopes or fears 
will stand in the way of a wider adoption of this policy, 
whose financial benefits would be particularly opportune 
at the present time. 


* * * 


Bleachers’ Association Setback.— While results 
from different sections of the textile trades are by no means 
uniform, successive reports are bringing, on the whole, 
increasing discouragement to the investor. The Bleachers’ 
Association report provides no exception. The setback 
experienced by the Association is small—total profits have 
declined by only 4 per cent.—but with preference divi- 
dends in arrear since the end of 1933 the chances of over- 
hauling the ground lost in the past are becoming increas- 
ingly remote. Since repairs and maintenance require a 
little more than in 1936-37, and as an additional transfer 
is. being made of £53,249 to depreciation and obsolescence 
fund, the surplus available for shareholders is £76,450 less 
than in the preceding year, and has thus fallen to a 
negligible amount. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
directors recommend no preference dividend. We show in 
the following comparative table how total profits have been 
allocated in the past three years: — 


Years ended March 31 


1936 1937 1938 
£ pe £ 
SND subassbsncntedainnsendeass 421,115 478,560 459,547 
Repairs and maintenance... 150,961 157,811 162,000 
Depreciation, etc. ......... 179,897 140,000 193,249 
Interest and fees ............ 103,599 103,599 103,599 
Earned for dividend ......... Dr. 13,342 77,150 699 
Special credits ............... Cr. 9,897 as Cr.3,249 
Carry-forward ............... 174,668 183,412¢+ 187,360 


+ After paying six months’ preference dividend (£68,406) to 
December 31, 1933. 
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The board do not comment upon the year’s results, but the 
usual full and informative survey will doubtless be given 
at the annual meeting. The chairman’s: review of the 
general outlook will necessarily be influenced by the con- 
sideration that British exports of cotton piece-goods, which 
were lower in 1936 than in 1935, recovered only to a 
trifling extent in 1937 and remained lower even than in 
1932. Trading difficulties, however, have not deterred 
the Bleachers’ Association from following a sound depre- 
ciation policy. Apart frem maintenance charges and 
“normal” depreciation of £140,000 annually, plus this 
year’s special transfer from profits to depreciation and 
obsolescence fund, the general reserve has been reduced 
to the round figure of £850,000 by transferring £73,610 
to write down fixed assets, property and plant. The omens 
for an early resumption of dividends on the preference 
units, now quoted at Ss. 9d., are not bright, given the 
present conditions of the cotton textile industry. Sooner 
or later, a capital reorganisation scheme may be inevitable. 


* + * 


Great Universal Stores.— Although the market 
registered a certain amount of disappointment with the 
failure of this mail order and chain store business to repeat 
the preceding year’s 10 per cent. scrip bonus, the full report 
shows satisfactory results. Total profits of £408,714 for the 
year to March 31, 1938, compare with £359,529 for 
1936-37, including eighteen months’ profits from one of 
the subsidiaries. Income tax and N.D.C. require between 
them £111,524 against £85,788, and a full year’s dividend 
is payable on the 5 per cent. preference shares. The earn- 
ings for the equity are thus only £13,084 higher at 
£233,321. The cash dividend of 50 per cent. is payable out 
of earnings of 63.9 per cent., against 79.3 per cent. actual 
a year ago. For each of the previous three years a 10 per 
cent. capital bonus was declared, but thanks also to an issue 
for cash in June, 1937, the issued ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary capital is now, at £496,802, as much as 35 per 
cent. higher than at the end of March last year. The 
balance sheet shows various changes, resulting in the main 
from the new issues made in 1937. The value of shop 
premises is halved, as a result of sales during the year to 
the extent of £220,474. Shares in subsidiaries, however, 
stand at £970,979, against £483,002, and advances to 
subsidiaries and sub-subsidiaries are as high as £474,42 
In view of the increasing importance of subsidiaries 
(interests in which now amount to half the balance sheet 
total) and of the expected announcement of further 
developments, the inclusion of a consolidated balance sheet 
is especially welcome. This shows that out of total assets of 
£3.132.866, goodwill accounts for £407,682, fixed assets 
for £824,097, stocks for £408,968, and debtors, etc., for 
£567,222. A certain reserve in the market’s attitude to- 
wards a further rise in the trend of profits is suggested by 
a current yield of £10 8s. per cent. on the Ss. shares at 
26s. 6d. 


* * * 


Harland and Wolff Accounts.—The accounts of 
Harland and Wolff, Ltd., the largest shipbuilders in the 
country, are disappointing. The drastic capital recon- 
struction of last July has certainly cleared up the financial 
position. The balance sheet is now strong; for liquid 
assets of £2,563,816 comfortably exceed current liabilities 
of £1,608,894. But the company’s earning capacity has 
not yet been restored. The profit, before allowance for 
depreciation, has actually fallen from £64,047 to £24,557, 
and has sufficed only to cover the pension fund and 
slightly to increase the carry-forward. The report explains 
that this surprising fall in profits was due to the booking 
of substantial orders at low prices. The subsequent 
increase in the cost both of labour and of raw materials 
reduced profit margins to negligible dimensions. Results 
of the current year, however, are expected to show a 
* substantial improvement.” The company has important 
naval contracts in hand, and is working on orders for 
200,000 tons of commercial shipping, including both 
cargo and passenger liner tonnage. These orders, together 
with the company’s interest in aircraft production (in 
association with Short Bros.), should justify the directors’ 
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anticipations, but further orders for new merchant 
tonnage are scarce, and even the present high rate of 
production leaves a considerable amount of capacity 
unfilled. The present reduction in the volume of world 
trade and the high level of shipbuilding costs are a com- 
bination which discourages a recovery in shipbuilding 
orders. Thus the Harland and Wolff report, by implica- 
tion, endorses strongly the plea of Mr J. Frater Taylor 
at the Pease and Partners’ meeting this week for cheaper 
and more efficient production of coal. It is in reports like 
this that the obverse side of high price-fixing in coal, 
icon and steel can best be seen. 


* * * 


Western Holdings Anti-Climax.—Following days 
of extravagant rumour which carried the Western Holdings 
gamble to new heights at the end of last week, the company 
issued a cable giving the actual results of assays in the St. 
Helena borehole of the reef struck at 2,417 ft. The results 
came as an anti-climax. A solid core of reef of approxi- 
mately 2 inches in diameter was raised, and was then split 
longitudinally. One-half gave the astonishing assay of 
11.8 dwts., which over the estimated true thickness of the 
reef of about 10 feet was equivalent to the phenomenal 
figure of approximately 1,416 inch-dwt. This was the result 
of which much was heard in the market before the issue 
of the cable. In order to obtain confirmation, the other 
longitudinal section of the core was split, in turn, and the 
two resulting portions were assayed. One gave only 2.68 
dwts. and the other only 0.2 dwts., the two results repre- 
senting, on the same estimated reef thickness, only 321 
inch-dwt. and 24 inch-dwt. The actual process of assaying 
is so simple that the possibility of error can almost be 
ruled out. Nor can any normal explanation readily account 
for so great a discrepancy between the three longitudinal 
splits. After the information had been published, some 
25 per cent. of the market capitalisation of the shares was 
lost. A further writing down, to 13s., occurred as soon as 
first reports of Thursday’s meeting came to hand. At that 
meeting the chairman of the company, Mr Harold Jeppe, 
stressed the point that work done on a single exploratory 
bore-hole at this early stage neither confirmed nor denied 
the possibilities of the area. This is a very proper attitude; 
and it emphasises the over-optimism implicit in prices 
which gave the company a market capitalisation running 
into millions. 


* 7 * 


Rubber Quota and Company Results. — ‘The 
lethargy of the rubber share market in recent weeks has 
been ascribed largely to uncertainty regarding the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee’s decision upon 
the July-September quota. This week’s announcement 
of a drastic cut to 45 per cent. (which is discussed in 
a Note on page 557) has failed to start the market into 
fresh activity. Postponement of a decision until the 
end of May had caused disappointment, as the unhappy 
necessity for drastic curtailment had become increasingly 
apparent. While the market remains agreed upon the 
advisability of making restriction effective, complaints 
have frequently been voiced on the one hand of the 
technical difficulties to which producers are subjected by 
frequent changes in permissible production, and on the 
other of the insensitive and tardy character of quarterly 
revisions of the quota. A suggested solution was put 
forward by Mr Fairbairn when, in addressing Bangawan 
shareholders, he revived the idea of a buffer pool. The 
reception of the suggestion was, on the whole, tepid. 
Analogy with tin was rejected on the grounds that the 
time taken to convert the original raw material into the 
saleable commodity is longer for tin than for rubber— 
being a matter of months rather than of days. An alternative 
suggestion was put forward by Mr H. J. Welch, and 
supported by Mr A. Parker Smith, to the effect that 
producers should be enabled to carry heavier stocks. 
This, it was suggested, would help to steady production 
and to provide a quick response to changes in require- 
ments. Mr J. G. Hay, however, put his finger on 
the really weak point in the industry’s present position 


a 


when, at this week’s meeting of United Sua Betong, he 
declared that no device could insulate producers from 
the effects of falling demand. Recovery, in fact, postulated 
a revival in American consumption, and the omens, in 
that direction, were not particularly bright. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, rubber company reports are calculated to 
provoke feelings of relative satisfaction with the imme- 
diate past and apprehension for the immediate future. 
The substantially increased dividends have in many 
cases understated last year’s real progress. We give in 
the accompanying table details of profits, proceeds of 
sales, and share prices for some of the more important 
companies whose reports have recently appeared :— 
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other receipts. || Par value of shares shown in brackets. 


While the improvement recorded in 1937 has been com- 
parable with that of 1936, the causes have been somewhat 
different. The average percentage of the quota was actually 
lower in 1936 than in 1935, while average prices were 
roughly 2d. higher. In 1937, prices moved still higher, 
but by a smaller amount. The greater part of the increase 
in sales proceeds in fact arose from the larger crop, the 
average quota percentage for 1937 being 83} per cent. 
against 62} per cent. With an average quota this year of 
58, per cent. (up to the end of September), an un- 
satisfactory trend of American consumption, and the 
prospect of higher costs owing to the lower output, the 
outlook for 1938 must be accounted unfavourable. 


* * * 


Labour on the Rand.—The chairmen’s speeches at 
the Union Corporation and the Central Mining meetings, 
which invariably command a wide audience, may be read as 
a footnote to the leading article on South African gold 
mining shares on page 543 of this issue of The Economist. 
This year both Mr P. M. Anderson and Mr F. R. Phillips 
devoted a considerable part of their addresses to the labour 
problem, whose importance for all the mining companies 
can hardly be exaggerated, in view of the great increase 
in the number of employees since South Africa left 
the gold standard. At the end of 1937 the number 
of natives was 288,962, an increase of 68,000 in five 
years. In 1932 there were no non-producing develop- 
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ment mines; at the end of last year there were no 
less than sixteen, mainly situated on the Far East Rand. 
In the Far West, the results of work on the large area 
on which deep boreholes have been or are being sunk, 
— to a further considerable increase in the number. 

he prospective increase in the demand for labour 
is indicated by the fact that development work accom- 
plished last year amounted to 2,300,000 feet, an increase 
of over 60 per cent. on the figure for 1932, while the 
48,850 feet of shaft sunk represented an increase of nearly 
100 per cent. In February last year the industry’s labour 
force reached a total of 310,000. Subsequently, good crop 
conditions (which drew large numbers of natives back to 
their homes), and a decline in recruiting, reduced the total 
at the end of the year to 182,000—a figure far below the 
requirements of the mines. But the movement was then 
reversed, and last April the record total of 316,000 
was attained. For future expansion it is hoped that the 
maximum number of 90,000 natives from Mozambique, 
fixed by agreement with the Portuguese Government, 
may be increased. Additional further labour require- 
ments, however, are likely to be obtained mainly from 
tropical areas north of 22 degrees south, provided the 
British Government can be satisfied that working condi- 
tions on the Rand are suitable for the natives of those areas. 
Both chairmen also referred to the second main require- 
ment for the exploitation of the mining areas—namely, 
ample supplies of capital. Since the greater part of any 
new money must come from the overseas investor, there 
was pertinence in the chairmen’s question whether the 
high scale of South African taxation of the gold-mining 
industry might not have a deterring effect, present or 
future, on the investor. We discuss this question in greater 
detail in our leading article. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Company reports for 
1937-38- are now becoming less numerous, and _ this 
week our usual analysis of profit and loss accounts appear- 
ing on page 580, contains no more than 44 companies 
in all. The results are scattered over a wide field, no 
single group being predominant. On page 556 we discuss 
the reports under the heading “‘ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week. — In this issue 
reports of company meetings begin on page 563. The value 
of co-6péfatiofi with suppliers was stféssed by Mr Simon 
Marks at the Marks and Spencer meeting. Apart from the 
need of following changing tastes in the consumer, he 
pointed out, the retail distributor must take into account, 
at the production end, new technical processes and 
materials. Close collaboration with suppliers had been 
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extended further, and contact had been made with the pro- 
ducers of the materials supplied to the manufacturers. The 
result of linking up the three parties in this way was the 
opening up of entirely new markets. Members of 7. Lyons 
and Company were told by Sir Isidore Salmon at the 
annual meeting that the volume of business done in the past 
year had been greater, and—what did not always follow— 
that the turnover had increased in consequence. Profits had 
been maintained, although the company had withheld for 
as long as possible those increases in selling prices which 
were justified by rising costs. The necessity for various 
sections of this country’s paper trade to form cartels with 
the Scandinavian countries was discussed by Lord Portal 
at the Wiggins, Teape and Company meeting. Addressing 
Ever Ready shareholders, Mr Magnus Goodfellow ex- 
pressed satisfaction that the complete reorganisation of 
their production facilities (begun six years ago) enabled 
them to face competition with composure. His belief in 
real rationalisation was reaffirmed by Mr J. Frater Taylor 
at the Pease and Partners meeting. At the Marievale Con- 
solidated meeting in Johannesburg, Mr P. M. Anderson 
drew attention to the progressive improvement in reef dis- 
closures by development work. Addressing East Geduld 
Mines members, Mr Anderson reminded his hearers that 
the coming into commission of the extensions to the reduc- 
tion plant completed the main capital expenditure pro- 
gramme. At the Geduld Proprietary meeting, he referred 
to the success of their policy of splitting large blocks of 
ground and opening up low grade areas. To Grootvlet 
Proprietary shareholders, he said it was at present expected 
that the initial reduction plant would start up about the 
end of next quarter, and that a capacity of 120,000 tons 
or so a month should be reached towards the end of 1940. 
At the Van Dyk Consolidated Mines meeting, Mr Ander- 
son remarked that the incline haulage which they expected 
to complete early next year should greatly facilitate the 
opening up of the shallower portion of the mine. Satisfac- 
tion with the ore reserve position was expressed by Mr 
John A. Agnew at the Gold Fields Australian Development 
Company meeting. The reserve showed an increase of 
71,000 tons, although over 100,000 tons had been milled 
during the year. At the United Sua Betong meeting, Mr 
J. G. Hay suggested that the question of cost of production 
was a fitting one for close study, and expressed the hope 
that the Governments concerned and the industry would 
enter into friendly collaboration for a proper ascertainment 
of the facts. Members of the Dalkeith (Ceylon) Rubber 
Estates meeting were told by Sir Delves Broughton that 
the standard assessment for 1938 had been slightly 
increased. At the Rio de Faneiro City Improvements mect- 
ing, Mr Francis M. G. Glyn referred to the company’s 
constant applications to the Exchange Authorities, who had 
assured the board that exchange to remit the milrcis 
balances would be allotted in due course. 


EXCHANGES 








what improved the complexion of the 


Throughout the week, however, the 


London week’s prices. 
SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT gilt-edged market has been steady and 
UNE 7 UNE 9 firm. There has been little business, but 
J jut the tone was 


DerBY week is invariably a quiet week 
in the markets, and this year it has been 
quieter than ever. The European situa- 
tion is still sufficiently dangerous to 
dissuade investors from entering into 
new commitments, and the constant 
Parliamentary discussion of war pre- 
parations, culminating this week in Sir 
Thomas Inskip’s conscription “ indis- 
cretion,” is a constant reminder to in- 
vestors of the uncertainty of any posi- 
tive investment policy at the present 
time. Moreover, the accumulating evi- 
dence of industrial recession, and the 
absence of any hopeful economic indi- 
cators, either here or in the United 
States, have induced definite weakness 
in the industrial and home rail mar- 
kets, although bear closing on Thurs- 
day, the last day of the account, some- 


satisfactory, and on 
Thursday morning, the reinvestment of 
the big June Ist interest payments 
strengthened the market appreciably. 
In corporation stocks there was very 
little movement. 

The foreign bond market was in- 
evitably depressed. The main pressure 
was felt by German and Austrian 
bonds, which after having been weak 
on Monday and Tuesday, fell sharply 
on Wednesday when it was known that 
the Anglo-German trade and debt 
negotiations were making no headway, 
and when it was widely rumoured that 
Germany would repudiate her whole 
foreign debt There was some recovery 
on Thursday, after the Government’s 
statement that the discussions had not 
actually broken down, but the week 
shows a substantial net loss in the 


Dawes and Young Loans and in the 
Austrian 7 per cent. issue. 


s 


In the home rail market, new low 
levels for the year were reached. The 
weekly traffics showed a loss of 
£315,000 compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year—the first 
undistorted comparison for three weeks, 
and one which suggested that the 
trend was actually going worse. The 
market has at last appreciated the im- 
plications of this trend, and the mar- 
ginal stocks lost a point or so, while the 
vulnerability of the lower ranking pre- 
ference stocks was recognised in a 
further sharp marking down of quota- 
tions. Argentine issues were again de- 
pressed. 

The industrial implications of the 
rail traffics were also appreciated by the 
industrial share market. On Monday, 
prices were marked down, but there was 
little selling pressure and very little 
business at all, On the following day, 
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however, there was a general decline, 
the Financial News index falling by 1.3 
points. All sections of the market 
shared in the decline, even aircraft 
shares—by far the steadiest part of the 
industrial market in recent months— 
losing sixpences and shillings. The 
same tendency continued on Wednes- 
day, scattered selling taking place in all 
sections, with very little support. On 
Thursday there was some improvement, 
caused by a certain amount of bear 
closing and by the recovery of Wall 
Street on Wednesday afternoon, but the 
market was still in a very unsettled 
frame of mind. Motor shares, coal 
shares, iron and steel shares, electric 
equipment, and textile shares have all 
lost a significant amount of ground. 


* 


In the oil share market, there was 
little business but prices were main- 
tained. The excellent Anglo-Iranian re- 
sults had no effect upon the market as 
a whole: after the announcement on 
Tuesday there was a sharp rally, but 
profits were rapidly taken and there was 
no net advance in the shares. Rubber 
shares were hardly affected by the 
drastic reduction in the export quota 
for the third quarter: the leaders were 
marked up in sympathy with the im- 
provement in the commodity, but there 
was no public support, and prices 
fell back again. In tea shares, there 
was no change. Prices were generally 
easier, and business was virtually at a 
standstill. 

Interest in the mining market was 
again centred in Western Holdings. On 
Friday, the shares had closed at 
21s. 3d., but the week-end cable, which 
put the “ discovery ” in a new and truer 
light, was a grave disappointment, and 
in the flurry to sell the shares, the price 
fell at one time as low as 4-#. A rally 
brought the price back to 18s., but from 
that point support dwindled away, and 
on Wednesday the shares closed at 
15s. 3d. Support from the Cape, how- 
ever, was forthcoming, and on Thurs- 
day an advance was registered. The rest 
of the Kaffir market was naturally over- 
shadowed by these hectic dealings, and 
dealings were somewhat subdued. The 
undertone, however, remained good, 
and there was no evidence of weakness. 
In West African and Australian gold 
shares, there was very little business, and 
Rhodesian Coppers, after a firm begin- 
ning on Monday, tailed off in mid- 
week. Tin shares were again neglected, 
unaffected by the British Government’s 
endorsement of the buffer pool prin- 
ciple. 

“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 
} | Security Indices 
| Tort | Corres. | 


93 Day | { 
wee Bargainst) 7937 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| shares*® | int.t 
May 27 6,425 6,790 82-4 128-3 
May 30| 6,805 8,000 81-7 128-4 
May 31| 6,205 | 6,450 80-4 128°5 
June 1} 5,735 | 8,505 80-0 128°4 
June 2| 7,435 6,175 80:4 | 128-5 
1938 
High... oe pi 97-2 | 131-0 
| Jan. 12 Feb. 4 
Low ... a" = 79:4 126-9 
| Mar. 16 | Mar. 17 
: Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 


1935 = 100. + 1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


By a series of fairly small declines, 
the Actuaries’ price index of 151 indus- 
trial ordinary shares has fallen below 
the previous low level of 65-0 on April 


5th. In the past week, the index fell by 
1-3, standing on Tuesday last (May 
31st) at 64-0, against 69-3 a month ago 
and 85-2 a year ago. The corresponding 
average yield has risen as high as 5:94 
per cent., against 5-36 and 4-22 per 
cent. respectively. We give below a 
selection of the separate indices, and the 
usual monthly particulars of fixed 
interest securities :— 
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212% Consols (1) ......... | 135-9 | 132-2 | 131-9 
Misc. indl. deb. (13) .... | 121-7 | 121-0 | 120-8 
Misc. indl. pref. (26) .... | 118-9 | 113-1 | 112°5 
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Insurance (10) ..........0. |} 125-8 | 113-9 | 110°8 
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New York 


ALTHOUGH prices advanced slightly in 
the last session before the Memorial 
Day holiday, response to the passing of 
the Tax Bill was less than might have 
been expected. It removed one cause of 
anxiety, but the plain disclosure of the 
President's attitude, fears of further 
Official supervision of business, the con- 
tinued weakness of commodities, and 
the persistence of unfavourable com- 
pany news, between them effectively 
subdued any optimistic tendency. Nor 
were conditions after the holiday any 
better. Prices sagged from sheer lack of 
support, and the volume of business 
shrank still further. In its present mood 
the market becomes active chiefly on 
news of Government inaction. Accord- 
ingly, in mid-week business broadened 
moderately and prices recovered on 
hopes of an early adjournment of Con- 
gress and news of the abandonment of 
the Government Reorganisation Bill. 
Another helpful factor was reports of 
good progress in discussions between 
representatives of Utilities and the 
S.E.C. Motor shares were unmoved by 
news of charges made under the Sher- 
man Act. 
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By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values, calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 

WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1938 | | 


sa | | May | May June 
| Low High} 18, 25, 1, 
| Mar. Jan. | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


30 i2 | 
+ ——T — 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 75-9 101-5 | 88-5 | 83-5 | 82-9 
32 Rails ...... 19-0 | 31-4 22: 20-5 | 20-0 
40 Utilities ... | 57-7 | 78-8 | 70-2 | 67-9 | 67-9 








419 Stocks... 63:7 86°4 | 74:8 | 70-8 | 70-4 
Av. yield %* 8-35 5:16t 5-29 | 5°64 | 5-61 
High Low } | 
* 50 Common Stocks. + May llth, 





DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON Stocks (1926 - = 100) 


May 26 May 27 | | May 28 May 30 May 31 | June 1 
90-8 | 90-6 | 91-8 | Closed) 90-4 | 
i a (a) | 
1938 High: 116-9 January llth. Low: 83-6 
March 31st. (a) Memorial Day. 
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TOTAL DEAL INGS IN NEW Yor 


| Stock Exchange | Curb 
1938 — . . — aed Shares 
Shares Bonds 000’s 
= ooo’'s | sooo’s | 
May 26 780 | 4,520 i 137 
ie 760 | 4,790 | 132 
3 2e* 220 1,830 37 
» 2 Closed (a) Closed (a)| Closed (a) 
» 3: 400 4,060 76 
June 1 540 5,190 78 





* Two-hour session. “@ Memesial Day. 


New York Prices 
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Metal 20th Cen. Fox 191g 2014 


Am. Rol. Mill 14 14} 


Beth. Steel... 4033 42 
Beth. SteelP 85 831uxq 5; Retail Trade, &c. 


a . Mont. Ward 27 2934 
Republic St. 2 12 > ° 
U.S. Steel os dog 41 J. C. Penney 60 61 


ro 


U.S. Steel Pf. 95 03 Sears Roebck 5114 531g 
Alaska J’nmeau 95g 1014 United Drug 4g 4g 
Am. Metal... 2614 271, Walgreen... 1538 144 
Am. Smelting 3054 337, \ oolworth roe 4278 42'8 
Anaconda .. 2lla 23 Borden ...... 155g 1512 
Bohn Alum. 18 1714, C68: Foods 26% 2812 
Cerro de Pas, 3133 333, Kroger Grey. 131g 132 
Int. Nickel... 425. 42). Nat. Biscuit 20 2218 
Kennecott .. 27ig 29 — Nat. Dairy ... 13 131g 
Patino Mines 914 z Stand. Brands 7 “4 


, ; . - Am. Tob.B. 69 68) 
Tex. Gif.Sul 2954 29 ‘ . 
U.S. Smelt. 49 50 Lis. MyersB. 92 9212 


es | + Lorillard ... 155g 1534 
Vanadium s 2-3 14 Reyn. Tob. B. 365g 37 
Auantic Refg 20 21 Nz fi r 
Phillips Petr. 30:> 31 2st Distillers 19 195g 


Shell Union 1154 121g ey Sm Se - 
Shell Un. Pf 100 = 991; 

Socony Vac. 121 25 6. Finance 

Stan. Oil Cal 261g 2614 Comcel. Credit 7 Wig 
Stan.OUN.J 45 465¢ Atlas Corp.... 2 6le 
Texas Corp. 35 361g Com. inv. Tr. 345 351g 


oo 


Paris 


WuiLe the Bourse was in hesitant 
mood on the first few days of the 
month, after M. Daladier’s pronounce- 
ment on the franc there was consider- 
able improvement. As a result of popu- 
lar confidence that a firm franc and the 
new decrees would encourage a return 
of capital, business broadened, and all 
classes of domestic issues rose strongly, 
sometimes at the expense of inter- 
nationals. In the following days these 
satisfactory advances were consolidated. 
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In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where ed 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of Hig! 
repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is ‘above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by est 
reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculating the 7. 
yield on “* cum. div.” shares. 25/3 
vinnnnittiotbitdiadeditdaots inane — Shacadlh Heeaddieialte Dieaeivenieagiehindieaniaaeasceduiai ; sls 1 
\| i . \{ | | § } f . a. ] l gj $67" 
. | ear 19 | c — | 1! ear I Pri o | 26/1! 
rices, —e - } ast two rice, . / 
year 1937 Jan. i to 5 ‘ Price \a30 Yield || Jan. 1 to Dividends | i is June | gam | Yield 29/6 
June 1, Name of Security June | GSR June 1 June 1, Name of Security | a= | June t 36/6 
inclusive 1, ano ° inclusive 1, | a | 1 . : 
= cael | | 1938 |O 3" | 1938 ; . | 1938 |U 8 | 938 5! 
High- | Low- I High- | Low- | a High- | Low- | (a) (6) (c) | |g 50/- 
__est est || est est |i e est est | % % |} a 
{ British Funds ! } wv iT. | | ! \| ..*. a 5/9 
84154, 731, 7914 71 Consols 24% ......... | J4lox + 5g i 13/41, | 12/- 313d 3i3a Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- || 12/6 ‘i. 4 6 36 5/¢ 
113 | 10534 || 11155) 107 Do. 4% (aft. 1957) | 111 | +14) 3 5 6m! 539 | 51/3 | 5a 56 | District B. £1 fy pd... || 53/9) 3) | 344 5 3/4 
10155! 9453 || 99g} 96 || Conv. 212% 1944-49 | ggip| ... 212 6 || 90/- | 75’- | 3g6| Sipe || En.S.& Aust. {3 £3p.. 77/6) | 5 8 9 ae 
103%@ | 975g |; 10234 | 99 || Do. 3%, 1948-53... || 102i2/ +13, | 213 6 103g | 913j6| 105 8a || Hambros £10, £2! p, 973! ... | 410 6 41)% 
1062539 99 || 1045g | 984 || Do. 312% after1961 | 102 | +12| 3 7 6 || £9614 | £82 | £L2l2a) £36 || Hong. and S. $125. | £8712! —3 6 5 9 48/1 
108 | 105 || 1067, | 104316 |, Do. 412% 1940-44 | j04lox +14/ 2 3 6) 04/6 | 56/9 | Ca | 66 || Lloyds £5, £1 pd. . 6o/-| .. | 400 39/' 
A17lg | 111g || 1155g | 11214|| Do. 5% 1944-64... | 4131.) +12/ 213 0 954 8g | 7a | 96 | Martins £20, £212 pd. 834 | 40 0 0/s 
92ic | 89 || 9133 | 875g || Fund. 212% 1956-61 90l2, ... | 3 2 0} 89/3 | 78/354) 8a | 8b | Midland £1, ty. pd... || 85/6 | +6d| 314 9 33/S 
9673 897g || O7l5ij65 94 || Fund. 234% 1952-57 BS iw | 3 3 Oi O3i6/ 55 | Sa | 5d |, Nat. Dis. £212 fy. pd. © s 416% 49/4 
10l5g | 927, | 99516 | 951g || Fund. 3% 1959-69... || ogio} ... | 3 1 0} 41 | 3434 4a | 116 || Nat. of Egypt £10... 35\0 biases 18/9 
1163g 109 | :1147, | 11012 | Fund. 4% 1960-90... |) 11314) ... | 3 3 0 4114 | 38 9a | 96 || N.ofInd. £25, £12lop| 381n—.. 517 0 
99516! 96 || 1005, | 9734 || Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 10012! +14|/ 2 9 6 378 3716 Tiga| Tig6 | N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 32is9) — lig 4 3 3 45; 
1145, | 107\g | 112156 10754 | Victory Bonds 4% Ty = 312 Of 488 | 444 | Blea) 8126 | Roy. Bk. of Scotland | 445 = $16 6 95/¢ 
10515;6 995, || 1035, | 9912 || War L. 312% af. 1952 || Jos, +3 | 3 6 On 151% 13% | 5@ | 106 | St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd.) 154° 2. | 419 6 89/4 
967,  843;¢ | 901g | 841g || Local Loans 3% ...... | 873qx, +1 3 8 4) 51/3 | 43/- | 354a) 6145 | Union Dis. £1 ........ 46/3 1466 30/- 
102 9910 || 102 | 9919 || Austria 3% 1933-53.. || 102 lig} 218 4 99/- | W/- | 9a} 116 | West. £4, £1 pd. .... || 94/6 am| @ 6 6 31,¢ 
72 62 677g | 631g || India 212% .......-.00e 65lox 1 316 3 | | i i | 77): 
8514 74g | BL | 75 |} D0. 3% wnseeeeesveneee 79x | +14] 316 O Insurance \ 20,- 
9834 87 04 8812 BRR, DEE Mocnconscecsces O2x | +33| 316 0 285 2412 | 40a | 506 | Allmance £1, fully pd. | 26n' —12| 3 9 o 41) 
11932 | 11214 || 117 | 11434 || Do. 412% 1958-68 11512! ... 3 8 6/ 15ii6, 1254 | ¢3/6a) 4/66) Atlas £5, £114 pd. } 14g 218 Of 30,¢ 
| | Dom. & Col. Govts. , ames yo? oa as — — a 7 pd. a 440 $13 
10973 | 105 1087 105 Austr. 5% 1945-75 ... 0 lp| 43 3 2 8 6a i xen. Acc. £1, 5/ pd. | lz} —~l¢} 319 0 
10553 | 101 |} 1041516 10014 | Canada 4% 1940-60 — ‘’ | 379 -¥ 261g 25a 255 | Lon. & Lanc.£5,4£2pd. | 2612; —12) 315 0 08/- 
118 | 114lo || 115 113 | Nigeria 5% 1950-60 |) 145 = 3 9 6 1158 9p | 3/2a | 3/16 | N.Brit.&Mer.£llgtp.|| 94 —l2| 3 1 0 29/3 
110 10414 || 108 | 10234 | N. Zealand 5% 1946 || 103x | +212} 411 0 || 20% 18!2 | t25@ | $305 || Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... || 19 218 of 34): 
10753 | 103i, |} 1071959) 102 || Queens. 5% 1940-60 |, 104 = 3 7 6 16 1354 6/-a 6/- 6 Phoenix £1, ty. pd... || 1434 Qt wa 42/- 
114\g | 110lg | 112156 110 =|) S.Africa 5% 1945-75 110x | +112} 3 7 5 355g 2912 | ¢25@ | 72145) Prudenual £1 A...... 3312, —lg| 218 Of 51/- 
j ij | | Foot Governments | 106 81/3 t50c | t50c || Do. £1, with 4s. pd. . 95/- os 21 3f 38/€ 
103 93 | 961» 89 |, Arg. ® Stg. Bas. 92 . | 417 6f 10 | 8l4 lla | 196 | Royal Exchange £1. 95g — lg 320 35 
105ig {| 9735, || 102 | 24 | Anetra 7% 1957 . 3215! —S§lo ? 82539 Tie | 3/3a | 3/36 )| Royal £1, 10/- pd, ... Big , 400 32/4 
9154 | B4ly || 89 48 || Do. 412% 1934-59, Six — 133/10 3 0 1654 | 1514 | 66a | 6/66 || S.U.& NLA £20,41pd! 16 os . 50/3 
1021, 9514 99 | 95 || Belg. 4% red. by 1970 97. 2 429 87/- 69/814) 1/3a 1/66 |, Sunin., £l wuh5/pd.| 77/6 i 3 9 6 38/- 
3314 2412 3410 | 3llo |} Bulgaria 712% ........ 33! 2. bee aoe Bl, Tig | tl0a | t106 | Sun Lt. Ass., £1 fy.pd. Blg | 27 of 32/- 
8954 37 37ln | 16 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 STie| —i | Nil Investment Trusts 48/9 
28 15 || 195g | 161g || Chile 6% (1929)...... 17irn' —2 | 413 Ow! 267 230 4a 86 || Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... || 230 Ea a. 37/§ 
9534 5419 || 6012 4u1 China 5°% (1912) ..... ni ~3 110 2 Of 6519 47 lo 3c | _312¢€ Anglo-Celtic Ord. ... 47\2 a, © 40/8 
1017s | 59 || 73in| 43 Do. 5% (1913)... || 63 | —2 | 718 9f J1/3 | 7/6 | Tige] We | Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 8/9 1 5 14 3 
1085g | 1011p || 10554 58 Czechoslovakia 8% 74lo ... | 10 14 Of) 233 208° 4a 65 || Debenture Corp. Stk. | 215 | 413 0 25/- 
100 92ip || 9812 | 94 Denmark 3% ......... await. 1 3 2° 8 73 5512 | lke 36 | For. Amer. &c., Det. 65 617 5 138 
10612 | 100lg || 104 =| 10014 || Egypt Unihfed 4%.... | 101 ~ os 318 9 13712 | 120 2lg@| 4126 Guardian Investment 22 514 3 23/s 
18l2 | Ll oe <a 95, || French 4% (Brush) 10 32 5 10 Oc 254 201 4a 85 || Ind. and Gen. Ord. .. 217x 510 7 109 
66 | 525% || 60 43l2 | Ger. 7% Dawes La. 4515 215115 7 9 || 27512 | 235 5a 86 || Invest. Trust Def. ... || 235" | —2 510 8 
491g | 35 || 453g | 3212 || Do. 512% Young Ln. || 33),.x) —33,: 16 8 0} 17 14/9 2hoa 612 5! Lake View Inv. 10/- | 15/3 511 0 51/2 
4034 30 34 25 Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 31lo 2 710 Ow 25212 | 233 312@ | 8126 Mercantile Inv... 240 5 0 0 39/4 
2 47g 5815 30 Hungary 7! 361» 2 |10 5 6h, 154 124 3a 4\20 | Merchants Trust Ord. , 1242 6 0 0 32/¢ 
8854 53 60 38 Japan. 512% 1936-65 52.'—-1 | 1011 Of 25242 | 223) | 5a 76 | Metropolitan Trust .. | 225 5 6 8 23/- 
9454 57le 64lo 43 Do. 6% (°24) red. 1959; 53 —2 1ak 6 37 2/= 3410 2lz¢ 4¢ || Scottish Inv. 5/- ..... 3/6 | 514 0 22)s 
12154 | 110lg || 124 115 Norwegian 4% i911. | 117193 1. | 3 8 O || 218 183 | 3lee 66 || Scotush Mort., &c... | 183 5 310 23,1 
6ll2 | 4054 | 50 36 =| Peru 712% 1922....... Oe Based ae 221 19012 76 | 3a | Trustees Corp, Ord. |; 192 5 311 57)¢ 
83 56 || 72 54 || Poland 7% ............ 66 . | 8 6 Bs) 193 167 4a 66 | United States Deb.... |) 17712 512 8 89): 
2012 > § @& ll || Roum. 4% Con. 1922 east un 1 OF Sy Financial Trusts, Sc. 33 
9653 8814 } 92 78 U.K. & Arg. C. 3% 80. . | 315 0 11/9 6/3 loc 4¢ Argentine Land,&c.10 8/9 | 411 3 6) 
| | Corporation Stocks 35/- 22/9 10c 13ls¢ || Brit.S.Atr. 15)- ty. pd. | 24/6 8 20 96/1) 
118 =| ILLle || 11534 11019 || Bir’ham 5% 1940-56 | 112l2 oe Suet® 23/9 15/71 10c 10¢ || Charterhouse Inv. £1 18/9 10 13 6 10/7 
118% | 11234 117 112 Bristol 5% 1948-58... Adlei ... | 2.3 6 16/10 14/- 2a 26 | C. of Lond.R.Pty. £1 15 as 5 6 9 a 
9514 82i2 871e BB © BAC. OF cccesicccces 85 | —l, 310 6 33/9 25/7 t2!2a| $8348 | Daily Mail& Gen. gl |) 27 —6d 8 4 OF 7 
101 93 | 972 | 94 || Liverpool 3% 1954-64) 95 | pe 7 6932 | 41gb 3a | Dalgety £20 £5 pd. o5g, —1g/ 5 14 0 Ai 
10453 | 1005, || 1051g | 10112 || || Middx. 312% 1957-62 || 104 | 3 4 9) 23/6 | 19/3 a 66 | Forestal Land £1 ... | 20/6 6d) 815 0 24,¢ 
| i} i| \| 25/10 19/- Nile | 24(c) | Hudson’s Bay Co. £1 |) 20/- ~ 6d 48 0 24) 
Fuses oo —- mm 20/- | 139 2lo a 56 || Java Invest. £1 ...... | 15/712 —7led 9 12 0 23) 
Year 1938 | l Price a | | 558 258 Nil Nil |, Peru. Corp. Pref. ...... 2 aa Nil 22 
Jan. 1 to Last two iH 712s! Yield | 10/6 7/3 3¢ | 3lo¢ || Primitiva Hold. £1... 8/-x 815 0 
June 1 Dividends Name of Security | ~~ 622) June 1, || 17/3 12/6 Tioc | Tlee Staveley Trust £1... || 14/412... 10 9 1 18/ 
cianae | j 1 1938 Lee 1938 | 34/1012 23/9 lOc | 12igc¢ || Sudan Plant. £1..... 26/3 | —2/6 910 0 30 
High- | Low- | "is E \US | | Breweries, dc. 29/4 
igh- ow- (a) () £9 i ¢ 77/6 61/3 121256! ‘45a || Ansell’s Brewery £1 74/6 —6d 415 0 27/- 
a 1 i | /o ' ah ene Mi 32/- 21/9 | 5lg6| 2le@. Barclay Perkins £1... 25/6 + 6d 660 38) 
{ \\ Public Boards | £s. d.|) 131/- |103/9 | t206 | t5a@ | Bass Ratclith Ord. £1 | 1123/9 4 2 OF 37 
11412 | 110%) || 212 | 22 || C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 || 113 | | 312 9! 67/- | 5I/- | 3a@ | 126 || Charrington&Co.g1 | 62/- 1/6 417 0 18/1 
| | | |, Lon. Pass. Transport 2,6 70/- 6a | 146 | Courage Ord. £1 ..... 76/- = 5 5 0 3/\ 
WW9lp | 112 |] 2g | = Qty || 412% “A” 1985-2023 || 116x - | 3 14 O]| 107/9 85/- 156 | loa | Distillers Ord. £1 .... || 94/6 16 415 9 29, 
1291g | 12519 |} 254 | 2ie | 30 “a” 1985-2023... | 125iox| 3. | 314 9 || 125/- | 102/6 176 | 12¢@ | Guinness Ord. £1... | 114/-| -6d, 5 2 9 3/t 
1225g | 11612 |} 212 | 2lg || 5% “B” 1965-2023... || 117lox) ... | 3:16 6 |) 113/6 | 91/ 206 | Tl2a | Ind Coope & All, £1 || 104/-x -1/6 5 6 0 
84 | 7434 || 2846| Iloe nds 1956 or after..... 7512{ —1g| 512 7 || 43/- | 34/- 3lga| 7126 || Meux’s Ord. £1....... 39/— | . 512 0 86) 
9ilg | 85 || Iie lo || Met. W.B. “B” 3%.. || 89 | ... | 3 7 6 || 93/- | 76/3 156 8a || Mitchells &Buulers £1 |; 83/- —4/-- 5 10 0 32) 
118 | 1144 212 | 2l2 || P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 |) 116 | | 3 7 Oj 75/- | 63/9 | 12126} 5a || Ohisson’s Cape 41. 74- li-| 413 0 36/ 
| | British Railways 78/- 65/— 146 | 4a | Simonds (H.&G.) {i Ti-x —2/-' § 6 0 6 
65 48 i loa | Blob |) G.W. Ord. ....--00000. 4812, —212} 8 5 O|} 107/3 | 87/6 |t17126 | +5a || S. African Bws. £1 . 1046 —1/-| 4 6 6t 12/1 
453 | 259 I Nil Nil | L. & N.E.R. Det....... 27g} — 1g | Nil | 42/- | 30/- | 44 66 | Taylor Walker Ord. {1 36/- | -—6d|; 5 8 O £42 
85g 4i2 | Nil | Nil Do. 5% Pref. Ord. || 454, —1l4| _ Nil | 26/3 | 19/41 2a 5126 | Walker (P)&R.Caing1 21/6 9% 700 5 
97 79 || Alga) 334 || Do. 5% Pref. 1955 || 8012) —6 | 7 0 0} 77/9 | 62/6 | 138 6a || Watney Combe Def.4i  72/- W-| §$ 40 5 
27ig | 1414 i Ipc 134 Do. 4% 2nd Pf....... } 15 —2 };1113 4 | | | Iron, Coal and Steel 
684 | 45 || Ia 3d Do. 4% || 46 —4 814 0) 24/6 | 19/99 | 46 66 | Allied Ironfound. £1. || 22/6 1/3; 9 6 0 20/4 
301g l6lg A[lgc | lls ¢;| L.M.S. Ord. ...... 1612' —1lg; 9 1 10 44/- 37/3 | 46 66 | Babcock Wilcox £1... | 37/6 -1/l0l) 5 6 8 25/ 
70lg | 451g || 4c 4c % Pf. 1923 | 4612; —4 | 812 0} O/4t2 | 4712) 0c | 10c || Baldwins 4/-.......... 49-94 8 8 Q 25) 
8214 644 || 2e 26 4% PE. ..00.cccccccccee | 65 | —212} 6 3 0} 46/3 | 35/6 4a! 10d Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 37,6 3/9|' 780 16/! 
213g 171g i loc | lloc Southern aad 1712! —11g} 8 11 6) 32/3 | 24/9 +106 | +t5a || Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- || 25/6 2/-| $17 6 15) 
87 6914 2a/; 3b Do. 5% Pf. Ord..... || 70 | —412| 7 2 10 |) 36/712) 28/1lg| 466 | +22 Butterley Co. Ord. £1 | 28/11) -1 10lp 5 13 of 17) 
11512 | 109i 22a! 8 2lob Do. 5% Pf. .....-.... | 10912) —2 411 4 11/334; 69 5¢ 813 ¢ | Cammell Laird 5/-... 69 | -94d| 6 0 0 88; 
| ¥ Dom. & Foreign Rys. | : || 25/712/ 19/9 | 3a 56 | Colvilles Ord. £1......|| 20/- 1/3; 8 0 0 72) 
14 | %,/| Nil Nil || Antofagasta Ord....... 9 }-1 | Nil |] 11/1012) 7/712] Tipe | 10c¢ || Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 7/9 | —9d| 813 3 65)’ 
6!2 | 33g | Nil Nil || B.A. & Pac. Ord....... r £ oo | Mm § BIH | 21/5 5a | 156 | Cory, William, Ord.g1) 81/3 |—2/6' 418 6 49/ 
17 | 8% |} Nil Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord... || 92) —Il, Nil || 34/3 | 35/- 6¢ 10¢c || Dorman Long Ord. 41) 21/3 -1/10lo 9 g§ 3 29/ 
121. 61g || Nil Nil B.A. West. Ord....... i 7 - 1, Nil 55/3 | 39/6 l4c 18c || Do. Pret. Ord. £1... 35/- | —5/-| 10 6 6 17; 
1314 612 | Nil | Nil |) C. Arg. Ord............. || 8 | ... Nil 70/- | 626 | 46a |tiliz6 || Firth Brown {1....... 65/- | -1/3| 5 7 9 55/: 
876/ 5 | Nil | Nil || Can. Pac. Com. $25.. |} 52 Nil 31/llg; 22/6 31g | +3a || GuestKeen &.Ord. £1) 25/- | +1/3 5 4 of 53, 
28ig | 25lg | 2c | 2¢ || Costa Rica Ord. ...... fl 2612 | 71011 | 33/9 | 26/6 |} 7lga| 156 || Hadfields 10/-........ || 28/6 | ~1/9! 713 © 36) 
43/9 33/9 | Nil lc || Nitrate Riys. £10...... || 35/-x my 3; 514 O|] 31/4lg} 21/6 | Tod 212 a || Horden Collieries £1 22/-'|~-1/9| 9 00 5 
66 36 || t2¢ | +26 | San Paulo Ord. ...... 41 | .. | 915 3t) 29/- | 25:9 | Se | lec || Lambert Bros.Ord. £1) 26/3 740 84): 
16/3 | 14/3 || Ile Le || Taltal Rly.Ord. £5 || 15/~ | 1} 613 3 |] 13/1019) 7,/7le 2¢ | Bilge || Ocean Coal&Wilsong 1) 8/19x ~ ‘1/3 812 0 62; 
i] Banks and Discount | | 12/3 | 8/1012} Se | 0c || Peaseand Partners 10, 9/9x —94/ 10 6 9 68 
75/6 | 61/3 || Tlea| 106 |/Alexanders {2,41 pd. | 61/3 |-1/3| 514 0 | 23/99 | 176 | 5ip6| 24 | PowellDuffryn 41... | 176 -1/10. 811 6 7 
35/— | 32/6 i 5a 5 6 | Bk. of N. Zealand 41 | 33/9; ... 414 Be) 48/410! 37,6 | t7i2b| +5 a | Sheepbridge C.&1.£1 || 37/6 -1/10l2) 6 13 3f 14, 
352i2 |330 || 6a 65 | Bk. of England... 33912| +112! 3.11 0 || 35/412| 25/- | 3ipa| 8p 6 | Shipley Coll. Ord. 41 25/- | -3/9| 912 0 45) 
76/6 | 71/3 || Ta 7 > || Barclay B. £1 .. | 72/6 | —9d| 317 6|| 40/- "| 30/- | 12¢ | ide |S. Durham \ Ord £1) 31/3| | B 6 & 33/ 
43jllp 41/- || 3146 3a | Barcl. (D.&c.) A £1 |} 42/6] ... 217 0}; 20/- | 13/1 6c | Te || Steel &lron J BOrd i oe | os toe eee 37, 
se16 Jig | Sloe 41,6 | Bk. of Aust. £5........ | Fg! + 1g 5 5 0|| 46/3 40/7 4a 65 || Stanton Iron. £1..... || 42/6 | +1/3' 417 0 16 
£42 | £3912 || 8c | Be || Bk. of Mont. $100... | £41 | —12! 4 2 O«| 58/- | 46/3 | 9126 | +3@ | Staveley Coal, etc. £1) 46/3 |-3/lip 5 2 Ot _26, 
Giz | 24 || e5lec) o6c¢ | Bk, of N.S.W. £20.. | 25 | 316 8¢! 40/3 | 31/6 | Toe! I2loc || Stewarts & Lloyds £1 || 35/- | —7lo 7 308 
55/- 35/- i 6c | Nile | Brit. Overseas A £5.. || 37/6 | Nil | 28/9 | 23/3 3a | 66 | Swan, Hunter £1 ... || | 25/Tle —% d af 1 0 * 
_ 121959 Ulg i Te | 76 || Chtd. of India £5..... {} A2tel 5 14 0) 10/10! aL 3/354 | 106 5a || Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 || 3/6 | 34 | 810 0 ( 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final —. . (c) Dividends for full year. (d) Paid in £N.Z. (e) Allowing for quchenn e. YF Flac yield, ‘ 
h) Yield on 354% basis. (m) Based on payment of 212%. (n) To redemption at par, in year shown. v) Yield on 15/8 ' 
(s) Yield worked on a 512% basis. ©) ) Yield based on 40% of coupon. Free of Income Tax. (») Yield based on 45% of eoupen. 
(1) Yield worked on a 14% ‘basis. 


(zs) 1% paid free of income tax. 








June 4, 


“Prices, 


Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to 

June 1, 
inclusive 


‘igh- | Low. | 


est est" 


25/3 | 20/9 


$6214 | $3812 
27,6 | 20/- 
26/101, 19/9 
29/6 | 21/- | 
36/6 33/119! 
51516} 458 
50/- | 40/72 
5/9 2/9 
5/6 2/1012 
5/Ala | 2/ 4} 
7,6 4, 
41,9 32/6 
48/lleg | 33/101, 
39/9 | 28/9 || 
6/9 | 3/4)2 | 
33/9 | 25/- 
49/412) 36/3 
18,9 7/6 
45/3 34,9 
95/6 77/6 
89,412! 78/9 
30/- 18.9 
31,6 | 26/3 
77/3 67/- 
20,- 16/- 
41/3 | 34/- 
30,6 23/- 
$13 $75 
ou,/- 62,6 
29/3 24,6 
34/3 33/- 
42/- | 33,6 
51/- 45,3 
38/6 34/- 
31,6 
32/4i2; 28,9 
50/3 43,6 
38)- 33,3 
32/- 26/6 
48,9 44.6 
37/9 34/- 
40/8 37,6 
25/- | 21/6 
138 118 
23/9 21,6 
10956 10154 
51/3 36/3 
39/4), 2/6 
32,0 22 
23/- 18/3 
22/9 18/3 
23/1 16/3 
7,6 48/- 
89/412) 71/3 
33,3 24/9 
61/3 | 38/12 
96; 1¢ 81/3 
10/7 9,9 
7516 37g 
6 2/814 
6 15/72 
6 17/6 
i442) 16/9 
i3 13,6 
18/6 9/6 
30/- 18/1lg 
29/4 18/3 
27/- 22,6 
38/6 33,9 
37/6 29.6 
18/10 10/- 
3/10 2,034 
29/- 17,6 
3/Bi4 2/- 
86/654 67/- 
32/6 24/9 
36/- 25,- 
O16); 4liig 
12/1012 3/7lo 
£42 £3378 
5lig 31g 
518 die 
20/412 17/3 
b/- 20/- 
5/9 18/6 
16/6 11/3 
15/- lij- | 
17/9 10/419 
88/112; 67/6 || 
72/6 57/6 
65/712) 41/3 
49/9 37/6 
29/9 23/6 
17/9 12 
55/412 | 44/3 
53/llo 40,6 
36/3 31/- 
5716 | 415; 
84/4!) | 64/4) 
62/- 51/3 
0854 | 48 
759 6 
14/- 8/3 
45/- 38/3 
33/- 25/3 
37/6 35/- 
16/3 9:9 
26/3 20/6 


* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. (a) Interim dividend. (d) Final dividend. 
, free of tax. (n) Yield worked on a 2 per cent. basis. 

t Free of Income Tax. (v) Yield worked on 35% basis. 
per cent. cash dividend and 7!o per cent. in deferred ordinary stock. 


(m) 
(s) 814° 
(d) 17k, 
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Including bonus of 5% 
paid free of income tax. 


Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. 


Thornycroft, John £1 


| U. Sutes Steel $100 
Un. Steel Cos, Ord. £1 


Vickers 10/= ........... 
Ward (Thos. W.) £1. 


|, Weardale S. etc. Dt £1 


Whitehead I. & S. £1 


| Yarrow & Co, £1...... 


Textiles 


Bleachers £1 ......... 
Bradford Dyers £1... | 


Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-.. 
Calico Printers £1 ... 
Coats, J. and P. £1... 
Courtaulds £1 ........ 
English Swg. Ctn. £1 
Fine Cotton Spin. £1 
Linen Thread Stk. £1 
Patons & Baldwins {1 
Whitworth & Mit. £1 
Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1... 
British Insulated £1 


Callenders £1.......... \ 
Crompton Park. A 5/- | 


English Electric £1... 
General Electric £1.. 
Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. 
Johnson & Phillips £1 
SINE EE csocevcccece 
Electric Light, &c. 
Brazil Trac., no par.. 
Bournemouth & Pile. 
British Pow. & Lt. £1 
City of London £1 ... 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
County of London £1 
Edmundsons £1 ...... 
Lancashire Elec. £1 
Lond. Ass. Elec. £1.. 
Metro. Electric £1 ... 
Midland Counties {1 
North-East. Elec. £1 
North Metro. £1...... 
Scottish Power £1.... 


Yorkshire Electric .., | 


s i 
Gas L. & C. £1........ | 


Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... 
Newc.-on-Tyne £1 .. 
S. Metropolitan Stk. 


Motors and Cycle | 


Albion Motors Ord. £1 
Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 
BREE SI 2000008000000 
Birm. Sml. Arms £1 
Dennis l/— ........000. 
Ford Motors £1....... 
Lucas, J. (£1) ...... 
Leyland Motors re 
Morris Motors 5/- Od. 
Ral. Cycle Hold. £1 
Rolls-Royce £1........ 
Stand. Motor 5/-...... 
Shipping 
Clan Line Steam. £1 
Ce EE. csccesapecre 
Furness, Withy £1.. 
P. & O. Def. £1... 
Royal Mail Lines <a 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1... 
Anglo-Dutch £1 . 
Balt LAGE EE cccccccccce 
Jhanzie Tea £1........ 
Jorehaut Tea £1...... 
Jokai (Assam) £1 .... 
Lingg! Plant. £1...... 
London Asiatic 2/~... 
Rubber Trust £1 .... 
United a 2/- 


Anglo- Iranian as. 

Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 

Attock er 
Burmah Oil £1 ....... 
Mexican Eagle M.$4 
Royal Dutch £1,100... 
Shell Transport £1 .. 
Trinidad Lease. £1... 

Miscellaneous 

Aerated Bread £1.... 
Allied News. £1 ...... 
Amal. Metal £1 ...... 
Amal. Press 10/-...... 


Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 
Assoc. News. Df. 5/- 


Assoc. P, Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1... 


Beechams Pills Df 5) - 
Boots Pure Drug 5/- 
Borax Deferred £1... 


Bow. Paper Mills £1 


Bristol Aero, 10/— ... | 


Brit. Aluminium {1 . 


British Match £1...... 


Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 


British Oxygen £1 ... 
Brockhouse (J.) £1... 
Cable & Wir. Ord. ... 
Carreras A Ord. £1... 
Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/- 
De Havilland Air. £1 
BIOERE “sccsccessces 
Eastwoods Ord. £1... 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10; 
Ever Ready Co. 5/~... 
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4lod 


H csce | w_| | yearis5e | |.8 
‘ ear 
Prices! &ee| yield || Jan. 1 to fan ewe | Price.) SB ; 
9) | . Dividend: | » 8 oo Yield 
| June $22 June 1, || =, June 1, — Name of Security a §=2 | June 1, 
|, 1938 |O8 1938 ||__ inclusive i] | »\5e-| 1938 
} S || High- | Low- (a) (c) }) 1938 | 
| Sb sed a) eet & % Il | sk ee 
| : 25/9 | 17/- 10c¢c |tl2l2¢e || Fairey Aviation 10/-.. || 2 —i-| 3 2 

OSI Tia Nil 55/- 45/~ 5a | 726 | Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £i | 5 1/3; 419 
$4012 | — $2 | Nil |} 62la9 Jiga | 206 | Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 aa) oe oe 
20/3 | —2/3| 816 6|| 7/- 3 9 | Nile Nile | Gaumont-Brit. _— Nil 
20/3 -1/3; 418 0] 20/6 11/3 8a 85 Gen. Refract’s 10/-.. || 13/—x! 2.6 
21/3 2/6; 9 8 Of} 35/3 | 23/- 22106 15a_ | Gestetner (D) (5/-).. 27/6 | 6 6 
33/9 | -1/3| 7 8 O |/90/712 | 68/9 5a 206 ———— Df. aa 77/6 | (d) 

459 | —1g;| 710 0O|| 76/6 | 60/712 5a | 13106 || Harrods £1............ 62/6 5 18 
47,6 ° 6 6 4 | 30/- 19/1012, 27126 | 15a || Hawker Sdacizy (5 -)} 26/- 7 18 

rT | 27/- | 21/- 8c | 9c || Imp. Airways £1 | 26/3 | 6 17 
3/=- ce Nil 35/3 | 27/6 3a | 5126 || Imp. Chem. Ord. Av | 28/6 | 6 0 
3/- Jose | Nil | 13/712 8/- Nile | 5c || Imp. Smelting £1... 8 9 : 2 
{ae Nil ee | ¢?lo@ |\¢17125 || Imp. Tobacco £1 3 19 
4/- _—lled Nil $515g | $587 | c$1°30| c$2°25 | Inter. Nickel n.p.. $4114) 417 

37/-x —1/3| 5 8 O 12/9 | 10/334) 8b 5a || International Tea 5/- 11/3 —6d 5 15 
34/6 | —2/6 6 2 0O}} 40/3 | 32/9 | 4a | 65 || Lever & Unilever £1 37/6 ij 5 6 

29/410 1/3 6 16 3 60/- | 43,9 2212¢ | 20¢ || London Brick £1 ... 50 7igx| —Tigd 7 18 
4/- sae Nil 51316 81za | 14166 | spene .) Ord. £1. | 5716 a 4 2 
27/6 6 4 0} 60/712; 42/6 15a | 2712 6 || rks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 53/9 410 
37/6 | —6d| 613 3]  41li¢ 5g || 12126 | Tze | Murex £1 Ord. lien 5 4 
7/6 13'16 0 O 37/- | 32/6 212@ | 9336 || Phillips(Godtrey) £1 § 32, ‘ 1g 7 6 

| 35/6 | 26/3 712 a | 106 || Pinchin Johnson 10/- 28/6 6 2 

35/~ 26 5 14 6 40 6 26/3 3212 6 | 1212 @ || Prices Trust Ord. 5/- 33/9 6 12 
83/9 —1/3' 415 6 589 426 3lga 11786 | | Radiation Ord. £i 51/3 5 17 
85/-x| ... 414 0 51532 | 2212 2212 ¢|| Reckitt & Sons Ord. i 53) 6x 4 6 
21/3 26 218 6 143 11/410 || $54 | T8136 Sears (J.) Ord. 5/- ... 11/9 5 12 
28- —1-| 7 0 0 | 146 | 8/1019) 2in¢ | 4¢ || Smthfild.&Arg.Mt.£1) 9/41, 8 11 
68/- | —-2/6; 5 2 0} 60/6 | 51/6 210 @ | 12126 || Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 52)/- 5.35 
20/- iad 5 0 0 25/712] 21/- Ni Nil || Swed. Match, B.kr.25 22/6 Nil 
38/- | —9d 6 9 0} 83/- | 70/- 145 4lga || Tate and Lyle ee int 73, 9x 418 
23,9 ee 66 4 469 | 366 5a 56 || Tilling, Thos. £1 ... | 40/- , 5 0 

| 68/410! 526 11léb 5a || Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 65/- 4 19 

$10 —12; 10 0 0} 53/— | 30/712 60¢ | w35c || Triplex Safety G. 10/- 35/- 10 O 
639 414 0 | 89/412) 74/412/ 16146 | 10a || TubeInvestments £1 | 80/712 6 10 
28 /- 5 0 0|| 87/6 70/- 334.a | 16145 | Turner & Newall £1.. 73/9 | 5 8 
34/- 4 7 6 || 57/412) 46/3 7l26| 5a | United Dairies £1 ... 54/6 4 13 
35/6 | ;} 410 O| 27/712} 18/412) 156 712 @ || United Molasses 6/8.. 20/7lox}—1/10127 5 
49/- | [a 39/814) 34.6 Ji2b 5a@ || W’lipapr Mfrs.Def. £1 35/7lox! 7 =#0 
38/6 | 413 0 39/3 32/6 3a} 76 Wiggins, TeapeOrd. £1; 36/3 5 10 
33/— 411 0j|| 70/- | 60 15¢@ | 456 | Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. | 61/3x —1/10 1g 4 18 
30/— | 413 4 | Mines 
50/- 416 0 || 70/7!2| 52 9¢ | Be | Ashanti Golaields 4 - | 61/3x/—1/10!lo 6 4 
36,6 4 7 6 || 12/1012) 8; £116 | p6a)| Burma Corp. Rs. 9 8/9 | 14 15 
2/- 48 0 3/6 | 1 Nile | Nil || Commnwilth. Mng. se) 2 Nil 
46,3 4 6 6 81/3 62 32!2¢ | 614@ || Cons. Gids. of S. At. £1 69/4)ox:! - 5 14 
36/- 43 83 1614 14 95a 955 || Crown Mines 10/- ... 16 6 0 
40/6 319 0 135,46 30a Nil } || De Beers (Def.) £212 . 9 10 

69/412 51/1012 20 ¢ 20¢ Jo’burg. Cons. £1...... | 55/- | 4 9 

23/- 3d 419 0} 48/3 30/1012 111¢a@ | 11145 | Randfontein £1 ...... 32/6 | - 13 17 

12412} —1 4 0 4} 127, 37126} 25a || RhokanaCorp. £1... | 34 | 8 
23/— 1 ... 412 0 197g 1254 Nil Nil BRIO SOLS vccccccce } 13 Nil 

10512 > @ § 21/712, 13/7) 80c 10a _ || Roan Antelope Cpr.5/-| 14/3 (6) 

1034 939 756 | 75a Sub Nigel a 101116 1 

37 /~ 19 614 0 821, 7 2/6a 6/-6b Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. ] § 3 
32, 6x 11012412 OF 92540, 513 Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- § Nil 
22 Jiod 11 2 O |] 19/132 5 10¢c | Nile || Wiluna Gold £1...... 17/6 | Nil 
193 1/3 Nil Hi] — r - 

18,9 13 6 6 : i 

3 6 | 

526 |_26, 518 0 NEW ISSUE PRICES 

74/419 —3/7lp) 614 0} - - - —- 
25,6 6d 815 0} Issue une l, Cc hange Issue | Change 

39 4lox — 4/41) 12 14 0 Issue price June 1, sae Issue price |_ since 

90/-x : 5 0 0 ; __vaay 25 ae { _\May 25 

10/6 —2/-, 910 Ok l 
. Allnce. Box 5/- 10/- | 8/--8/6 | ... (L.C.C. 312% | 10112 +14 
4 oa 5 O oO. Austla. 354% 99 5g-5, dis | + lig | Midsbro’ 314% | 971 } +1 
3/- | 3d Nil Br. Furn. Deb.| 100 4-2 dis <i wr Ps 5/- 8/9 : 

16/- 6d 315 © Cossor Ord.5/-| 7/6 3/9-4/3 Do. debs. £100 es 
21/- oan 316 O Do. 6% pf. £1 14/6-15/6 | Plym’ th 31 14% _98 | +19 
17/~ 6d 519 9 Fylde W. 312%! .. 34-114 pm oes Wick (A.C.)5/-| 7/= | ia 
IG acs Nil Holt B. 4% db.| 101 | 112-154 — 1g 6% pref. £1.. 41 D hes 3-199 + 1lgd 
12/3x 1/3 6 8 OT 
23/- | —1/3| 7 0 of} 
le 2 ' 7 
22/-| 64 13 12 0 | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
33/9 | —1/3; 610 06 I as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
32,6 13 5 6 9} (Table does not include certain closed truste) 
12/6x, —1/3} 8 0 oO} ; ae 
3 la at 8 6 9 ‘ June 1 Change \Change 
23,3 i/-| 8 12 © || Nameand Group 193g, Since_|| Name and Group since 
aii | ... |10 2 @ 7 May 25 eee ein ac [May 25 

Municipal & Gen. a { 

80/712} —7lod 610 O For. Govt. Bond... | 13/9-14/9 | —6d Gold 3rd Ser. ...... + Llod 
269 od 8 7 OQ. Limited Invest. 17,9-18,6 Od ‘\Keystone .........00- 3d 
31/3 re Nil Mid. & Southern... | 18/3-19/- | —3d Keystone 2nd ...... 

59) 6x 730\ 5 7 9 Scottish & Northn. | 16/9-17,6 6d Keystone Flex....... | 4} 
5/- 6d ? Bank-Insurance | Key. Consol. ...... on 
£34 1 5 4 O¢ Bank & Insur.* 18,--19/- ia 
4116 — lig 5 2 OF Insurance® ......... 196-206 | —3d | Allied 
412 liq) G6 1D 3 |Bark® ccccccccccccese 17/--18/- —3d Brit. Ind. Ist ...... | | —3d 
| Invest. Trust® ...... 13, 6-143 ve oS " ae aa 
20/- | ... 5 O O | Scot. B.I.LT.*...... 14/715-1516 | - iy a ee 3 
22/- 6d 7 6 O Cornhill deb.* ...... 2 1/112-21/1019, - d ee | —6d 
189 | —-1/3| 7 9 4 Cornhill def.* ...... 12/3-13/- | - rr OSs BEM, cscccvese | —3d 
5/- | ... 769 National Metals & Min. ... || 12/9-13/9x | —6d 
11/6 a 8 18 0 | National C. ......... 17/6-18/6 | 
10/6 | —6d | 12 10 O | National D. ......... 16/3-17/3 —3d Other Groups 
75/- | —-5/-| 6 O O Nat. Invest. ......00- 12/42-13/412 —4)od Brit. Emp. 1st Unit. | —2 
57/6 | —2/6| 5 4 O Amalgamated ...... 20/--21/- «<< Le. Cen. ~C ... | —6d 
45/-x| ... DG BO © NII ccccecccccccces 16/11o- | Rubber & Tin ...... 
39/410|—Tlod 4 5 17/112} —3d ||Producers............ bd 

24/410 -1/1llo) 8 4 O | Gilt-edged ......... 18/--18/6 | ... ||Domestic ............ a 
14,9 is Nil Scottish — ccccecccccee 16/3-17/3 | —3d Do. Priority... ant 
539 Vs a 4 0 Universal ............ 17/3-18/3 | —3d lst Prov.“ A” ... — 6d 
50/- i/-| 5 0 0 “15 Moorgate” et err 
31/6 = ! 418 O 'Inv. Flexible ...... 12/3-13/3 | —3d || Do. Reserves 

5 4 5 O+ Inv. Gas,& El. 12/11o- Selective “* A”’...... | —1igd 
65/- | - 3) 9 5 4 0 13/119} ... ||Selective*B” ’ 
52/6 | —1/3,| 910 O | Inv. General......... 15/19-16,9 |— llod —_ 
48lo| —5 8 5 0O | Inv. 2nd Gen. ...... | 13/6-14/6 | —l1lod| Brit. Trans. ......... —6d 

74x; — 1g 416 0 | Inv. Gold............ 15/71o-16/712| ... | Bank, Ins. & Fin.... = 
ee 10 8 O || Hundred ............ 16/1012 British Bank Shrs. ad 

, 41/3 | —-1/3; 6 0 O 17/101ox! —1lleod| Do Insur. Shrs. a 
26/6 | —l/- 616 0 |\Prowident ............ 13/3-14/3 —3d ‘Brewery .........000 —3d 
oa 8 11 O ‘Security First ...... ~-15/—- | —3d | Protected Ist ...... 

10/- 6d. 10 0 O Keystone | Do. 2nd ...... — 6d 
21/- od 8 6 6 Gold 2nd Ser....... 17/719-18/7}2! +3d || Do. 3rd ...... 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 20% basis. 


(r) Calculated at 1812 annas per share of Rs. 9 


(p) Annas per share. 


(w) Paid on £300,000 more bd than in preceding year. 


(y) Dividend before the 200% capital bonus 4s. per share. 
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Later, however, the market was de- 
pressed by alarmist rumours on the 
foreign situation and by absence of 
public support, these factors more than 
counteracting the success of the De- 
fence Loan. The Czechoslovakian crisis 
did not greatly affect prices; for tension 
had eased considerably when the Bourse 
re-opened after the critical week-end. 
Business slackened, however, and prices 
sagged towards the end of the month. 


May aoe June 
? > } > 1, 

1938 1938 |‘Chargeurs 1938 1938 

3% Rentes 73-25 73-85 Reunis ... 524 470 
4°, Rts.’17 71-40 71-20 Rio Tinto 2,530 2,315 
Banque de R. Dutch... 61,48061,200 
France ... 7,095 6,950 Mex. Eagle 4314 4654 

Credit Chartered 23419 227l, 
Lyonnais.. 1,655 1,572 Ford ...... 73 66 

Suez Canal 23,900 23,550 De Beers... 1,373 1,323 


Wag. Lits... 91-75 87-00 “Johnnies” 496 4901, 


Berlin 


DuriInG all May the share market 
was reactionary. Against good business 
reports and dividend news was the 
threatening international situation, and 
late in the month there was consider- 
able selling for emigrant and non-Aryan 
accounts. No temporary recovery of any 
dimensions occurred, and the close of 
the third week witnessed a semi-panic. 
Certain specialities were active: at first 
(on dividend expectations) Westdeut- 
scher, Kaufhof, later certain chemical, 
automotile, shipping and textile shares, 
and, finally, Farbenindustrie. In con- 
trast, standard steel and coal issues were 
neglected, an exception being Harpener 
Mining, which rose sharply. The chief 
electrical shares were heavily sold and 
on the whole month lost considerably. 
Despite speculative interest on the 
basis of some dividend resumptions, the 
two chief shipping companies dropped 
several points. Reichsbank declined by 
about six points, and all the leading 
commercial banks were slightly lower. 
Home bonds fluctuated within narrow 
limits in a dull market, and towards the 
close of the month were slightly lower. 
The official share-index (1924-26 = 
100) was 114.83 for April, against 
113.85 for March; bonds 100.05, un- 


changed. 
May June | May June 
4, | 4, i, 
1938 1938 |Nord. 1938 1938 
Reichs- | Lloyd... 80:25 77-60 
bank ... 198-25 193-00 A.E.G.... 124-75 120-00 
D.D. Siemens 
Bank ... 120-75 120-00, & H. ... 213-00 203-00 
Dresdner 113-75 111-90 Stahl- 
L.G. Far- werke... 110-90 108-90 
benind. 158-90 161-00 Hamburg- 
| Amer. 78-75 75-75 
Amsterdam 


BUSINESS in May was characterised by 
quiet trading and irregular price move- 
ments. Over the whole month, how- 
ever, some deterioration took place, 
although in mid-month quotations had 
in the main risen above the levels of 
the end of April. As a result of the 
pronounced absence of public support, 
the market was easily affected by 
foreign news of all kinds. Day-to-day 
movements in the early part of the 
month were irregular, close attention 
being paid to the fortunes of the belga. 
A quiet period then followed, in which 
prices were firm but turnover neglig- 
ible. After the Czechoslovakian crisis, 
quotations were depressed, and the 
second fortnight witnessed a decline. 


May June | May June 
4, i 4, l, 
1938 1938 | 1938 1938 
212% Dutch 8714 86716 A. K.U.... 3554 3554 
2754 26 |Ford Motor 28954 28812 


5io%, Ger.* 
Phili . 274 24814 Deli B. To. 2141, 209 
Neth. Ship. 11814 11254 Ryl. Dutch 3211g 3055, 

er Bros. |Hand. Am. 41214 41654 
& Unilever 15312 1425, 


* Without transfer certificate. 


THE ECONOMIST 
Canada 


THe Canadian stock markets during 
the past month have been decidedly 
dull and sluggish but prices are 
slightly better than at the begining of 
April. Though it seemed at first that the 
recession had been checked, prices 
sagged anew in the latter part of May. 
However, the volume of trading re- 
mains small and both speculators and 
genuine investors seem chary about 
entering the market as long as the de- 
pression in the United States continues 
and international tension is not relieved. 
Prices have fluctuated within a narrow 
range, the only stocks showing much 
liveliness having been those of western 
grain companies. Newsprint stocks are 
still out of favour, and construction 
stocks have been affected by the decline 
in the volume of new construction, 
while there is no demand for luxury 
stocks like those of the liquor com- 
panies. The Bureau’s index for common 
stocks stood at 98.5 on April 30th and 
by May 12th had risen to 100.5. 


May June May June 
4, i, » , 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
, teinnsn 159 163 | Int. Petrol ... 2573 25 
ok lllg 11 | Brazil Trac... Ilio 101g 
Do. prefd. ... 25 2718 Brit. Col. 
Power Corp... 13 10!0, Power “A” 28io 291, 
Dome Mines 545, 58!2 Do.“ B” ... 3% 3 
Hollinger . 131g 137g Can. Cement 9! 8 
McIntyre . 405g 4114 Int. Nickel ... 465g 425, 


B. of Canada.. 59 565, MasseyHarris 614 6lg 


B. of Montr’1204 203 MontrealLt. 29g 2814 
Bk. of Nova me Pow. 15 15 
TEE. nesush 298 296 | Shawinigan 

R. Bk. of Can.173 171 a 18'o 19 
C.Bk of Com. 160 162 | Steel Co. of 

Can. Pac....... 6 53g ~Canada...... 63 62 


‘8 
Cock. Plow... 85g 7 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


New 
Moncey 


Con- 
versions 


Nominal 
Week ending Capital 
June 4 Z ‘4, 
750,000 231,500 526,000 


500,000 200,000 300,000 


To the Public......... 
To Shareholders ... 


By S.E. Intro. ...... 500,000 ir 477,500 

By Permis. to Deal... 364, 281 384,281 
Sav. Certs. wie 

EE Dr. 200,000 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
£ \ 

1938 (New Basis)......... 90,570,895 76,336,542 

1937 (New Basis) ...... 801,319,455 268,617,373 

1938 (Old Basis) ......... 65,002,057 51,717,799 


1937 (Old Basis 197,564,776 167,294,629 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ex. U.K. Countries 


Year to date U.K. 


&£ & £ 
1938 (New Basis) 54,441,451 19,465,862 2,429,229 
1937 (New Basis) 224,516,925 42,947,308 1,153,140 
1938 (Old Basis) 33,675,930 15,642,745 2,399,124 
1937 (Old Basis) 154,911,976 12,382,653 Nil 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. ws 
1938 (New Basis) 42,146,074 6,541,738 27,648,730 
1937 (New Basis) 139,883,981 16,615,730112,117,662 


1938 (Old Basis) 33,913,766 2,478,496 15,325,537 
1937 (Old Basis) 126,385,383 10,396,315 30,512,931 


Nors.—* Old Basis ”’ includes public issues only ; 
“ New Basis” includes all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Beira Works.—Issue at 101 of 
£750,000 54 per cent. registered deben- 
tures (making {2,822,300 outstanding). 
Redeemable at par by 1972 by drawings, 
or from 1946 on notice. Proceeds to 
redeem £231,500 7 per cent. registered 
debentures and for improvements. 
Profits before interest, after deprecia- 
tion, years to March 31: 1936, 
£212,327; 1937, £258,589; 1938, 
£333,292. Surplus of assets, £2,931,032. 
Lists closed May 30th; underwriters 


Ord. 


June 4, 1938 


to take up 963 per cent. of their com- 
mitments. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Matthew Hall and Company, Ltd. 
—Issued capital, 200,000 5s. ordinary 
shares and £5,000 6 per cent. deben- 
tures to be redeemed August 1, 1938, 
Heating and sanitary engineers, estab- 
lished 1848. 


TENDERS 


Barnet District Gas and Water 
Company .—Sale by tender of £50,000 
4} per cent. preference stock, at mini- 
mum of 110 (which yields £4 Is. 10d. 
per cent.). 


BONUS ISSUES 


Stanton lronworks.—This com- 
pany proposes a free capital bonus of 
one ordinary share for every five held, 
involving a capitalisation of over 
£310,500. 


Ribble Motor Services.—It is 
proposed to distribute a scrip bonus 
of 50 per cent. 


Hector Powe.—This company is to 
distribute a 10 per cent. share bonus. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Venesta Ltd.—lIssue of £500,000 
4} per cent. debentures at par. Of the 
total, £300,000 will be offered to share- 
holders and noteholders, and _ the 
remaining £200,000 to convert £ 200,000 

} per cent. notes. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Among the larger rubber company results, 
those of ALLIED SUMATRA are satis- 
factory. Net profits are over £10,000 higher 
at £88,693, the average net sale price per lb. 
having risen from 7.9d. to 8.3d. A further 
batch of investment trust results is available. 
INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORA- 
TION earned £259,691 against £263,206. 
Revenue is a little higher, but the incidence 
of N.D.C. affects net profits. Difficult 
trading conditions in the biscuit industry 
towards the end of 1937 and in the early 
months of the present year have led 
ASSOCIATED BISCUIT MANUFAC- 
TURERS to pass their ordinary dividend. 
Receipts from subsidiaries were £20,000 
lower at £50,000. ASSOCIATED NEWS- 
PAPERS have experienced a considerable 
decline in profits, by 15 per cent. to 
£785,036, but the deferred dividend is only 
1% per cent. lower at 25 per cent. The 
deterioration in market conditions in the 
latter part of 1937 reduced DENNY, 
MOTT AND DICKSON net profits from 
£155,985 to £75,523, in spite of active 
trading. FISHER AND LUDLOW, who 
report that the volume of orders now on 
hand continues satisfactory, made slightly 
higher trading profits in 1937-38 than in 
1936-37, but other allocations have reduced 
the latest net earnings below the previous 
level. MILLARS TIMBER AND TRAD- 
ING COMPANY, who are paying 10 
against 74 per cent. after earning £31,000 
more at £138,350, report that in Australia 
the selling side of the business was well 
maintained, though the quantity of timber 
was reduced following an Arbitration Court 
award. SALTS (SALTAIRE) have experi- 
enced a severe setback, net profits being 
£61,906 against £229,527; the fall in 
wool values has contributed to this result. 
The gross proceeds of sales by VENEZU- 
ELAN OIL CONCESSIONS were almost 
£2 millions higher at £5,328,950 (production 
having risen 30 per cent. to over 50 million 
barrels), but production expenses rose by 
74 per cent. While the 22} per cent. dividend 
is unchanged, the rate of earnings on the 
ordinary shares is 37.1 against 29.3 per cent., 
after tax reserve and depreciation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Capital Securities Trust.—Improving 
Securities Trust announce that, subject to 
certain limitations, H.M. Treasury raise no 
objection now to the inclusion of American 
securities in the portfolio of Capital Securi- 
ties Trust. (When the Trust was first 
launched American shares were, on the 
request of H.M. Treasury, withheld from 
the portfolio.) 

Hawker Siddeley Aircraft.—This com- 
pany has found it necessary to give financial 
assistance (Owing to increasing production) 
to the subsidiary operating companies of 
Armstrong Siddeley Development Company 
(which is owned by Hawker Siddeley). To 

ut this finance on a more permanent basis, 

awker Siddeley will increase their holding 
in Armstrong Siddeley ordinary shares by 
£2,412,581. 

Investment Trust Units.—A progress 
report has been issued covering the second 


half-yearly period ending April 23, 1938, for 
which the distribution payable May 3lst 
amounts, after tax, to 3.5346d. per unit net. 
The first distribution for seven months was 
3.7706d. per unit. Distributions to date are 
ee to a gross yield, since formation, 
of £4 5s. 8d. per cent. per annum on 
original issue price, compared with £4 per 
cent. as ye estimated by the managers 
(Trust of Insurance Shares, Ltd.). 


Brazilian Traction Light and Power. 
—Net revenue for 1937, $10,886,281, an 
increase of $4,642,393. Ordinary dividend 
increased from 70c. to $1 per share. During 
1937, Brazilian exchange showed an im- 
provement. Cash expenditure during year 
on properties of operating companies was 
$15,400,000. 

Venezuelan Oil Concessions. — In- 
crease of £1,965,729 to £5,328,950 in gross 
income was secured for 1937. For tax and 
N.D.C., £233,720 against nil. Depreciation 


allowance raised from £286,314 to £456,803 ; 
transfer to exploration and general reserve 
doubled at £500,000. Net result is increase 
in profit balance by £14,947 to £1,089,015. 
Dividend on preference and ordinary shares 
unchanged at 22} per cent.; carry-forward 
raised from £148,085 to £157,494. 


Fisher and Ludlow, Ltd.—Net profit 
for year to March 31, 1938, £111,294 com- 
pared with £126,900. Dividend and bonus 
maintained at 20 per cent. on a larger capital, 
absorbing £87,000. To staff development 
fund £2,000 as before. Carry forward raised 
from £75,716 to £91,010. 


Associated Biscuit Manufacturers.— 
Profits declined from £70,055 in 1936-37 
to £50,048 in the year to March 31, 1938. 
Of this, preference dividend takes £29,250. 
No ordinary dividend (against 3 per cent. 
tax free). Carry-forward increased from 
£1,082 to £21,880. 


Industry and Trade 


Lancashire and the Government.—The proposals 
for a Cotton Enabling Bill, made by the Joint Committee 
of Cotton Trade Organisations, have aroused considerable 
opposition both in the industry itself and in those trades 
which are associated with, but not part of, the cotton 
industry. The Joint Committee and the Opposition 
Committee have recently been in communication with the 
President of the Board of Trade in an endeavour to 
ascertain the views of the Government. Mr Stanley, 
in a letter to the Chairman of the Joint Committee, has 
now announced that the Government have decided to 
prepare a Bill themselves on the general lines of that 
already proposed, but with such modifications as may 
appear necessary on grounds of public policy or to obtain 
a greater measure of support for it. The Government 
consider that the publication of their Bill should make it 
possible for the different industries and the individual 
firms affected to appreciate more clearly their position 
under the scheme, and would thus provide a_ better 
indication than is at present available of the extent to 
which it would command the approval of those concerned. 
Mr Stanley, at the same time, has urged the Joint 
Committee to renew their efforts to secure the greatest 
possible measure of agreement within the cotton trade 
on the proposals for reorganisation, since the rehabilitation 
of an industry can only be successful if it is backed by the 
great majority of the interests concerned. In view of the 
serious depression in the cotton industry, it is to be hoped 
that the publication of the Government’s Bill will not 
be delayed. 


* * * 


Coal-Mining Industry Profits..-The provisional 
trading results in the various coalfields of the United 
Kingdom for the first quarter give a credit balance 
of over £5 millions for the industry as a_ whole, 
compared with £4,849,980 in the corresponding period 
last year. With the exception of Scotland, all the 
coalfields produced more in the first quarter of 1938 
than in 1937; but the trend of prices was not uniform, 
some of the inland coalfields recording appreciable falls 
and Durham and South Wales substantial increases. 
During 1937, however, the financial improvement in the 
exporting districts lagged behind that of the other prin- 
cipal areas, and their average pithead proceeds are now 
being sustained by the higher-priced long-period contracts 
concluded last year. The inland coalfields continue to 
show better results than those mainly or largely dependent 
en the export trade. The monthly credit balances of the 
constituent administrative areas of the Midland Amal- 
gamated district ranged during the March quarter from 
1s. 84d. to 3s. 14d. per ton, while for the exporting coal- 
fields they averaged 1s. 11}d. in Scotland, 1s. 64d. in 


Northumberland, 1s. 23d. in Durham and 114d. in South 
Wales. The leading credit balances were as follows: — 
Yorksire, £1,104,702; Noots. and Derby, £993,213; Scot- 
land, £743,734; Durham, £524,347; Lancashire and 
Cheshire, £462,339; and South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, £454,423. As a result of the rise in the industry’s 
income, wages have continued to advance, and during the 
March quarter 415,900 workpeople were affected by an 
estimated net increase of £52,750 per week. The improved 
marketing organisation of the industry, and particularly 
the regime of central selling, have contributed to this im- 
proved financial position, but the main factor undoubtedly 
was the boom in demand last year. How far the new 
marketing system will be able to resist the disintegrating 
and price-depressing influences of the recession which has 
been in progress during the last few months remains to be 
seen. Conferences are at present taking place between the 
Central Council of Coal Owners and the District Execu- 
tive Boards with a view to increasing the effectiveness of 
the regulative powers of supply control and of the co- 
ordinated district price schedules. 


* * * 


Rubber and Tin.--The marked decline in the con- 
sumption of primary products is severely testing the restric- 
tion schemes. Despite valiant efforts to adjust output to the 
decline in consumption, stocks in producers’ hands have 
tended to increase and prices have fallen almost as rapidly 
as in 1929-30. Between the end of March, 1937, and last 
Wednesday, for example, the prices of rubber and tin fell 
from 123d. per Ib. to 5;;d. per Ib. and from £285 per ton 
to £163 per ton, respectively. During the corresponding 
period of 1929-30, the prices of rubber and tin declined 
from 10d. per Ib. to 6$4d. per Ib. and from £220 per ton 
to £135 per ton, respectively. A reduction in output suffi- 
cient to stem the downward movement of prices naturally 
encounters a host of difficulties, especially in countries 
which are largely dependent on a small number of com- 
modities. Consequently, it is only to be expected that those 
in control of restriction schemes tend to take an optimistic 
view of the trend of demand. The International Rubber 
Committee, however, has taken a heroic decision at its 
meeting last Tuesday by reducing the export quota from 
60 per cent. of the basic output in the current quarter to 
45 per cent. in July-September. This reduction follows a 
cut from 90 per cent. during the second half of 1937 to 
70 per cent. in January-March. Despite this drastic reduc- 
tion, however, prices failed to improve. The uneasiness 
of the rubber industry was voiced by Mr J. G. Hay in his 
address to the shareholders of United Sua Betong Rubber 
Estates. “ Such a severe limitation of production,” said 
Mr Hay, “is bound to lead to a further increase in costs, 
and unless, therefore, the latest cut leads to a substantial 
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increase in price we shall be little better off.’”” Meanwhile, 
the results of the referendum in Malaya on the tin buffer 
pool—a scheme whose latest version provides for the segre- 
gation of a proportion of the output in order to avoid the 
necessity of a further sharp cut in quotas—have been pub- 
lished. Some 57 per cent of the European and 76 per cent. 
of the Chinese votes were in favour of the formation of 
a pool. In view of these results, the market was not sur- 
prised when the Colonial Office announced on Wednesday 
that it had approved the proposal, subject to the nego- 
tiation of a satisfactory detailed scheme. But it remains to 
be seen whether the segregation of a proportion of the 
output, at the current level of production, will have the 
desired effect of raising prices. The International Tin 
Committee held a meeting on Thursday, but its results 
were not known as we went to press. 


* * * 


An International Steel Conference.—It had been 
anticipated that the renewal of certain Comptoir agree- 
ments within the Entente Internationale d’Acier would be 
confirmed at last week’s meeting of its Joint Co-ordinating 
Committee in Rome. The prolongation of the Entente 
Internationale d’Acier and of its agreement with the British 
industry would have followed automatically the renewal 
of the sectional arrangements. Contrary to expectations, 
however, the prolongation of the international agreements 
beyond June 30th was held up by dissensions within the 
Belgian industry, due to the demand for a higher quota 
by the Boel concern. A further conference is, therefore, 
to be held in Paris on June 16th. It is confidently expected 
that the difficulties within the Belgian industry will be 
overcome in the interval and that it will then be possible 
to prolong the international agreements. 


* * * 


Aircraft Production in the United States.— 
Representatives of the Air Ministry have just returned 
from a visit to the United States and Canada, undertaken 
with the purpose of investigating the possibility of 
supplementing domestic production from America. The 
following table, showing the output of military and 
commercial aircraft in the United States, provides an 
indication of the capacity of the aircraft industry in that 
country. The figures from 1929 to 1937 are those of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. The estimates of 
production in 1938 have been made by the Amnalist :— 


NUMBER OF AIRFRAMES AND ENGINES PRODUCED IN THE U.S.A. 





Aeroplanes Engines | "Total 
(without Engines) Value 

| Gncluding 
Military Commercial) Military Commercial parts, 

eee eet See mais ‘ 

| | (hous. $) 
1929 677 5,357 | 1,861 5,517 | 70,896 
1930 747 1,937 | 1,841 1,925 | 51,717 
1931 812 | 1,582 | 1,800 | 1,976 | 47,270 
1932 593 549 1,085 813 | 32,010 
1933 .. 466 | 591 860 1,120 | 33,519 
1934 .. 437 | 772 «(| 688 2,048 | 42,740 
1935 .. 459 | 1,109 | 991 1,974 | 45,185 
1936 .. 1,141 | 1,559 | 1,804 2,433 | 77,101 
1937 949—O 2,281 | 1,989 4,095 113,993 
1938 1,250 | 3,000 | - oo | 150,000 





For a number of years the aircraft industry in the 
United States has exported a substantial proportion of its 
output. Thus exports of aircraft rose from 140 units in 
1931 to 550 units in 1936 and 629 units in the past year. 
But while the output of military aircraft is now appreciably 
higher than in 1929, the production of commercial aero- 
planes remains considerably below that level. The figures 
do not indicate, however, that the United States is in a 
position to undertake the delivery of large numbers of 
military aircraft to this country at short notice. 


* * * 


Milk Vessels Recovery, Limited.—It is probable 
that few people outside the milk distributive trade have 
heard of this organisation, and yet its work, admirably 


summarised by its name, is of considerable importance. Of 
the millions of milk bottles deposited annually on British 
doorsteps by thousands of roundsmen, it is inevitable that 
some should go astray and, either by accident or by 
intent, should fail to be returned to their owners. Such 
wastage represents a considerable pecuniary loss to the 
trade, which is reduced by the activities of Milk Vessels 
Recovery, Limited, in providing a clearing house for 
lost bottles and churns. In 1937, 144 million bottles were 
collected and delivered to their owners, together with 
17,424 churns and 12,693 bottle crates. In addition, more 
than a hundred traders were prosecuted and convicted of 
using bottles and churns which were marked as the pro- 
perty of other retailers. Figures of this size lead the 
uninitiated to wonder if the trade could not adopt a 
form of non-returnable carton, such as is largely used 
in some Continental countries. Not only the wastage due 
to loss and breakages, but the heavy capital cost and run- 
ning expenses of bottle-washing plants could thus be 
avoided. No doubt the Milk Commission, which has been 
foreshadowed as the piéce de résistance of the new milk 
Bill, will eventually deal with this minor problem of milk 
distribution, 


* * * 


Fall in Shipping Freight Rates Arrested.—Follow- 
ing the steep decline since last September, tramp shipping 
freight rates had a steadier tendency last month. As 
our index shows, rates showed a slight rise between April 
and May. 


The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898 — 1913 = 100) 


Aver- | May, | Feb. | Mar. | Apr., | 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


> 
= 
> | 
= 


| 

















European waters............05 | 174°8 117-6 | 109-3 | 108:2 | 109-2 
North America ....... 123-1 | 109°3 | 110-6 | 114-0} 111-0 
South America........... 149-9 | 122-4 | 129-6 | 131-7 | 132-3 
India ent 152-7 | 130-3 | 120-0 | 106-0! 111-7 
Far East and Pacific ........ 159°1 | 120-4 111-8 | 109-2! 106-2 
Australia ..... 169-7 | 113-4, 111-6 | 113-0 113-0 

i ic tes | 154-9 | 118-9 | 115-5 | 113-7) 113-9 

1913 = 100 ......c.0000 97-7| 97:8 


} 100-0 | 133-1 | 102-1 | 99-2 
i 


As the next table indicates, declines on some routes have 
been offset by improvements on others. 


| 


| Index | mp. Index | — or 
No. Points No. Points 
Home trade......... | 99-0 3-0 South America :— | 110-6 {1-4 
Bay—outwards ... 102:7 | +3°6 Outwards......... 1541 0-2 
Bay—homewards.. | 141:9 | —3-3 Homewards ..... | 103-2 +6°4 
Mediterranean :— | | India—outwards... | 120-2 +5°0 
Outwards ....... | 88-1 | 4°9 | India—homewards | 120-2 +5°0 
Homewards...... | 124°3 ~5-7 | Far East, etc. ...... | 106°2 30 
North America ... | 111-0 SO | Anstenlae ccccscccccee | 213°O 7 
Last month’s improvement, however, does not 


necessarily portend a change of trend. In view of the 
persistent fall in the prices of primary products and the 
shrinkage of international trade, the outlook remains 
uncertain, 


* * * 


Difficulties in the Cocoa Trade.—Since the lifting 
of the Gold Coast cocoa boycott in the middle of April, 
the London quotation for Accra cocoa (July futures) has 
declined from 24s. 8d. to 18s. 5d. per cwt, compared with 
35s. at this time last year and nearly 60s. at the height of 
the boom in January, 1937. The recent decline suggests 
that the international cocoa market is in disequilibrium. 
On the basis of the recent rate of demand, the world’s 
cocoa absorption in the 1937-38 season (October-Septem- 
ber) may be well below 600,000 metric tons, compared 
with nearly 700,000 tons in the preceding season. Accord- 
ing to Gordian, invisible stocks in consuming countries 
amounted to 110,000 metric tons on March 31, 1938, only 
10,000 tons less than a year before. Brazil, the second 
largest producing country, is now at the peak of her season 
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and is selling more freely than in recent years. Under 
these conditions, the resumption of Gold Coast exports 
would in any case create a difficult problem both for West 
African shippers and for the international markets, but 
these difficulties have been increased by the announcement 
of the Gold Coast Department of Agriculture that 55,000 
tons would be released for shipment during June. It seems 
impossible for the market to absorb this amount, which 
represents a rate of export of 20 per cent. greater than the 
highest monthly exports in the 1936-37 record season. 
Shipments at such a rate must lead to a serious increase 
in stocks in consuming countries, and will thus intensify 
the pressure on the cocoa market. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that the price of cocoa has not yet reached the 
bottom. 


* * * 


Slump in Raw Cotton Prices.— During the past 
week prices for American cotton in Liverpool fell about 
a halfpenny per lb., bringing the official quotations to the 
lowest level for six years. The downward movement has 
been brought about by the liquidation of straddle opera- 
tions in East Indian and American futures. Early this 
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year, the narrow margin between the prices for these two 
qualities resulted in active selling in Bombay of East Indian 
futures and in buying of American in Liverpool and New 
York, but this process has now been reversed. Stop-loss 
orders of speculators have been uncovered, and in certain 
directions a considerable amount of money has been lost. 
The decline in prices has been accentuated by poor trade 
reports, declining world consumption and favourable 
reports of the new American crop. The carry-over of all 
kinds of cotton at the end of July will probably be around 
23,400,000 bales, or about 10,000,000 bales more than a 
year ago. World spinners’ takings of American cotton so 
far this season, at 9,719,000 bales, are 2,200,000 bales iess 
than during the same period in the previous season. Stocks 
of American cotton in Great Britain now amount to 
797,134 bales, compared with 400,000 bales a year ago. 
The depreciation in values caused by the fall in prices may 
have serious consequences in Lancashire, where there are 
substantial stocks of yarn and cloth. It is rumoured that 
the chief producing countries—the United States, Egypt, 
the Sudan and India—are considering the possibility of 
joint action for the limitation of production and the fixing 
of prices. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 





APART from the heavy sections of the 
steel industry, which are still fully em- 
ployed upon existing contracts, reports 
from the principal industrial centres this 
week are not encouraging. There is a 
good deal of inquiry from both home 
and overseas markets, but little business 
is being done; heavy stocks are still 
preventing the placing of new orders. 
In the coal industry the normal seasonal 
decline in demand is being experienced, 
in addition to a falling off in industrial 
demand, and many collieries are work- 
ing on short time. Some districts have 
reduced prices for certain grades of 
coal by 6d. or ls. a ton. The position 
of semi-finished steel remains un- 
changed, and the fixing of forge and 
foundry pig-iron prices to the end of 
this year has not brought out the busi- 
ness which was expected. The position 
in the cotton trade continues to deteri- 
orate, and American raw cotton prices 
reached the lowest level for six years. 
There seems to be no indication of a 
change of trend in the near future, 
though some of the reports are hopeful 
of an improvement later in the year. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—With an easier de- 
mand, the inland market for coal is 
dull. Industrial requirements are 
smaller, and it has been found necessary 
to reduce output at some pits. Business 
in household fuel and gas coal is slow, 
as is customary at this period, but that 
for small coal is steady, with a good 
demand from coke and brickworks. 
Coke stocks are increasing, but prices 
are nominally unchanged. 

Export prices have been reduced, 
Yorkshire steam coal being sixpence 
cheaper, and Derbyshire and Notts 
steams sixpence and a shilling per ton 
down. By this it is hoped to secure a 
share of the substantial inquiries re- 
ceived, but competition from other 
British areas and the Continent is keen. 


* 


Newcastle - on - Tyne. — Certain 
groups of collieries are working full 
time and have little coal available for 
the next few months, but the position 


generally is dull and coals of all descrip- 
uions are freely offered. The Northum- 
berland steam market for prompt ship- 
ment is quiet, idle time being ex- 
perienced, but a fair amount of home 
business is being booked at the lower 
prices. The Durham section shows 
little improvement. As local industrial 
demand has declined and there is no 
inquiry from abroad, manufacturing 
coals are now plentiful. Current demand 
for patent oven coke is quiet, but over 
the coming winter season consumers 
abroad are booking moderate quantities. 


* 


Glasgow .—Dullness persists in the 
Scottish coal market. Home demand is 
declining with an exaggerated effect on 
the market position owing to the large 
stocks at depots and a tendency to 
delay buying in the hope of price 
reductions, particularly in the house 
coal branch. Acceptance of deliveries 
by public utilities is also on a lower 
scale, and the needs of industry are less. 
Overseas inquiry is improving, but the 
main requirements are open to tender, 
including seasonal needs of the Swedish 
State Railways, and it is not yet certain 
that Scottish producers will secure 
much of the business. Navigation fuels 
have been reduced by 6d. to Is. per ton, 
but the dull shipping position retards 
business. 


* 


Cardiff —Favoured by a rela- 
tively good tonnage position, shipments 
at the South Wales docks last week 
totalled 394,700 tons, compared with 
342,400 tons the previous week, but the 
volume of trade was still about 25,000 
tons less than in the corresponding 
period last year. There has been little, 
if any, improvement in the volume of 
current inquiry. Long-period contracts 
are the mainstay of the collieries, but 
they are not absorbing the allocated 
supplies and stocks are accumulating 
despite irregular working in some of 
the districts. Dry peas and beans are 
comparatively scarce, but for other 
grades supply is plentiful. The coke 
market is also weak but patent fuel is 
unchanged. Control Board permit quo- 
tations are nominally unaltered. The 
joint audit for the three months ended 


April shows a credit balance of 
£454,423, compared with £388,129 in 
the previous quarter and with £135,886 
in the corresponding period of 1937. 
‘The economic wage certified was 21.36 
per cent. above the 1937 standard base 
rates, but the effective minimum wage 
rate for the three months ending August 
next will be maintained at 30 per cent, 
above the standard rates. 


Iron and Steel 


London.—The weekly statement 
of the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
indicates that irregular conditions have 
ruled in the iron and steel markets, 
and, with the approach of the summer, 
there are indications of the usual 
seasonal decline in the volume of 
business. In most departments new 
business is on a restricted scale, and 
consumers are working chiefly upon 
stocks and deliveries against contracts. 

Heavy reserves of pig iron have 
accumulated and with some decline 
in Operations at the steelworks these are 
weighing upon the market. New busi- 
ness in foundry iron also has been on 
a much diminished scale, but fair 
quantities are still passing into con- 
sumption. The stabilisation of the 
current prices of foundry pig iron until 
the end of the year has not brought out 
much new buying but has relieved the 
market from uncertainty regarding 
prices. 

The situation in the semi-finished 
steel department does not improve and 
most consumers have larger stocks on 
hand than they require. As a result, the 
production of semi-finished steel has 
been affected. It is estimated that the 
existing stocks will not be absorbed 
until towards the end of the third 
quarter. 

In the finished steel section business 
continues on a restricted scale com- 
pared with the conditions ruling earlier 
in the year. Operations at the steel- 
works have declined to some extent, but 
production is still maintained at a high 
rate. 

* 


Sheffield.—Quiet conditions con- 
tinue in the iron market, with little 
(Continued on page 562) 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, etc. 

Wheat— 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. 
Liv. July, per cental 

Flour, per 280 lb.— 
Straights, d/d London 


Manitoba, ex store 


Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. 
Oats, , eae 
Maize, La Plata, ‘landed. 480 Ib. ... 


Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. 
MEAT 
Beef, per 8 Ib.— 


English long sides 


Argentine chilled hinds 


Mutton, per 8 lb.— 
English wethers 


N.Z. frozen wethers 
Lamb, per 8 Ib.— 
N.Z. frozen 


Pork, English, per 8 Ib 


BACON (per cwt.)— 
ei i idisn sie nunwin 
Danish 
Dutch 


Irish 


HAMS (per cwt.)— 
Canadian 


United States 


pPungtin, pln phen phn phen 


OTHER FOODS 


BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
PII bi cikdetbechhenbedcannnies 
New Zealand 
Danish 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Canadian 
New Zealand 


English Cheddars 
Dutch 


COCOA 
Accra, f.f. 


(per cwt.)}— 


Trinidad 


Grenada 


COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. c. & f 


Costa Rica, medium to good .. 


Kenya, medium 


EGGS (per 120)— 


English (15-152 lb.) 


Danish (15! Ib.) 


FRUIT 


Oranges, Jaffa . boxes 


” Brazilian boxes 


Lemons, Malaga ......... lgcases 


as Sicilian 


var.) 


Apples, Amer 


(var.} 


» 2 
Grapes, Almeria 


Grapefruit, Jaffa 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders 


U.S. 


PEPPER, per lb.— 
Black Lampong (in Bond) 


White Muntock 


POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
King Edward 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 


Centrifugals, 96°, 
c.f. U.K./Cont. 


REFINED London— 
Yellow Crystals 


prpt. shipm. 


SEs nce tieceesbinstonstt 


* Weeks ended May 19th and 26th. 


ee 


May 25, June 1, 
1938 1938 
. & s. d. 
45 0 42 3 
8 0 8 O 
6 5 5 9 
32 «0 31 «0 
33 6 32 3 
135 0 33 9 
10 6 9 ll 
8 4 8 6 
36 0 36 («0 
8 9 8 7 
4 8 4 8 
5 4 5 6 
4 4 4 4 
4 6 4 8 
4 4 44 
6 0 5 8 
2 10 2 10 
4 0 4 0 
410 410 
5 8 5 8 
5 4 5 4 
6 0 5 10 
98 0 9 0 
98 0 o8 0 
93 «O 93 0 
91 0 9 O 
19% 0 9% 0 
. 100 0 100 0 
f90 0 93 0 
“194 0 94 0 
123 0 120 0 
126 123 0 
a 125 0 
126 of i50 0 
J 77 0 77 O 
‘.79 0 79 0 
70 0 70 O 
53 0 52 6 
60 0 60 0 
°> 
22 6 {23 0 
3 (OO 38 (CO 
16 (0 46 0 
3 =«O«O0 38 =O 
40 O 40 0 
30 +O 30 O 
f46 0 46 0 
165 0 65 0 
f4 0 4 0 
172 0 72 0 
rs 2°93 
Leese ll 9 
fi0 6 10 6 
"1 10 9 10 9 
su 06@ H ®@ 
120 6 18 0 
f 18 9 
wee 
{ 16 0 14 6 
25 6 19 0 
f 
\ 
f 
. 
f 
10 9 10 9 
4 3 14 3 
56 0 56 0 
162 0 62 0 
48 0 46 0 
1.3 3 47 6 
O 234 O 25 
0 273 O 334 
{ 0 37g O 37% 
0 4 0 4 
8 6 8 6 
i090 © 100 
0 5 Il, 
18 3 18 4l2 
22 6 22 Tie 
23 O 23 Ilg 


| 





May 25 
1938 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. s. d 
ME diktacheceenscccasasedevecs 20 9 
ies i8 7 
Ee } 19 6 
Home Grown. 4 . ; 
TEA®* (Auction Average) (per Ib.) — d. 
ff ee ae 14:33 
I oc cascse ; : 14°73 
oS eS . 15°15 
Java si le : 14:06 
Sumatra ... 12:87 
orn cats = 12-98 
Total aa 14°54 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — ‘64 
Virginia stemmed and un- 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine : 2 = 
Rhodesian stemmed and un-f 0 9 
stemmed .. : eae 
Nyasaland stemmed and un-f 0 7 
stemmed .. a 
{ Stemmed : é 0 5 
East Indian 4 \ 0 5 
| Unstemmed ‘ : ar 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.) — d 
Raw, Mid-American . 4 63 
» Sakellaridis, F.G.F. ....... 7:58 
SOS 6 98 
Yarns, 32's Twist 9 
» 40's Weit.. 972 
60's Twist (Egy ptian) 17\4 
Cc loth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds., Ee 4 
16 16, 32’s & 50's Ay 62 
36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19 19, 32’s & 40's 23 3 
“ 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
18 x 16, 10 Ib. ... 9 il 
39 in. ditto, 37!» yds., 
16 15, 814 Ib. . 9 0 
FLAX (per ton)—  — 
; . 64 0 
ae 65 0 
64 0 
i iieanaalit 65 0 
85 O 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort .. 87 0 
HEMP (per ton)— 
Italian PC : 5 | 69 0 
Manilla, June- Aug. | ot 21 10 


JUTE (per ton)— 


Native ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B., 


June I, 
1938 
Sy * 
20 10 
is 9 
19 Tile 
18 Te 
18 10 
d. 
14°24 
14°53 
15-00 
14°03 
12-06 
2 63 
14 46 


© 


“eo © 
PS 


a 
wa 
oo ocoooceoe 


21 1 


June-July cae . 17/12/6 17/7/6 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee, June- 
RS ccc 17/3/9 16/17/6 
SISAL, (per ton)— me £s 
African, June-Aug. { . > 7 ; 
SILK (per lb.)— 2. ae. s. d 
Canton estssknbabiisenmbetens 7 2 - 2 
6 6 6 6 
ID cccsnsea ates ime ae 7 3 73 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ree ; . : : 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. 
English, Southdown , greasy 12) 12 
9 Lincoln hog, washed ll 10 
Queensland, scd. super combg 23 23 
N.S.W. an Bay super combg. 1310 13lo 
N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56 .. 13 13 
a Crossbred 40-44.. 12 12 
Tops— 
Merinos 70’s average ... 27 27 
- 64's ,, aonben 26 26 
Chppeteed GBS 2 .cccccvccccscs 16 16 
”» er 16 16 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— s. d. a al 
Welsh, best Admiralty ..... { B28 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne. 20 6 20 6 
cr 99 7 
Sheffield, best house, at pits .. + 24 ° 24 . 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. .. 109 0 109 0O 
Bars, Middlesbrough .... 265 0 265 O 
Steel rails, heavy .......... 202 6 202 6 
Tinplates ....... per box 21 6 20 3 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper— 33/5/0 32/18/9 
BAMRRSOE GOR. 000cccvcecccccceces 33/6/3  33/0/0 
=n 33/10/0 3339 
Three months ........scsese000- 33/1113 3350 
Tin— none 
Denmdian’d Cathe ....cccccsscccesess yk . aos : . 
+n 163/10 0 163/15 0 
Three monthe pecassevensocosuss 163/150 164/00 
ash, ote foreign— 13/15/0 13/6/3 
iD cntupeiconasoiownenenvidiossnel 13/176 13:76 
Bnglichs, pig 2..00ccccccccceccccece 16/0/0 15/10/0 
ee G.O.B.— 12/10/0 11/17/6 
EE stipules tebaitcaskanssrenscna 12/126 12:00 
Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 100/0/0 100/0/0 
_ rolling billets ....... 102/0/0 102/0/0 
) 
Nickel, home and export ......... $4 3 ioe : > 
; eek 58/0/0 56/0/0 
Antimony, Chinese .............0. 60/0/0 58/0/0 
f . -£ s. d, 
. . . 39 O 41 0 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unity 42 0 44 0 
. £s.d. £8. d. 
Platinum, refined ......... per oz s 6/12/6 6 12 6 
ie 13/18/0 13/180 
ere per 76 Ib. 113/186 13186 


June 4, 


1938 


May 25, June l, 
1938 1938 
e ¢&. s. d. 
GOLD, per fine ounce ............... 140 3:5 140 7-6 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
BN vebnws nagwe y 16:7 169 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, 


London areas 


in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable) — 


4-ton loads and upwards .. 


42s. per ton 


CHEMICALS— s. d. s. d. 
c . a 5 ie 1 0 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5°, } 1 Oly 1 Ol 
’ 0 2 0 2 
» Nitric ‘ va ‘10 3 0 3 
; @ Ss 0 5 
» Oxalic, net 1 > 0 6 
Ts ” ware? 24 
Partaric, English, less 5 , i. in om 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl s 12 0 12 0 
, ~ J .20/0/0 20/0/0 
Ammonia, carb. ton 121/00 21/0/0 
Sulphate . 7140 7/140 
Arsenic, lump perton 35/0,.0 35/0/0 
s. d & <€. 
Borax, gran. . percwt. 13 6 13 6 
9» powder he 15 0O 15 0 
Nitrate of soda per cwt. 8 0 8 0 
> . 04 0 4 
Potash, Chlorate, net . 0 4 0 4 
Sulphate percwt. 10 0 10 0 
So c fj 10 0 10 0 
da Bicarb per cwt. \ 11 0 11 0 
Crystals . per cwt. 1 ; : ; : 
Sulphate of Copper perton 185/0  17/10/0 
COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 11/5/0 11/15/0 
HIDES (per lb.)— s. d. s. d 
oo S 0 43 0 44 
Wet salted, Australian ............ L 0 55 0 5 
: O 2io O 2,4 
SPD eee { 0 314 0 3lq 
Cape 0 #4 O 4%, 
Dar isitheuiin deebadbetumasibaeaneee { > ee 6 ak 
, — . 0 60 O 6ls 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ’ { ao 6 6h 
Market Hides, Manchester— 0 43 O 4354 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... O 5% O 6 
; 0 4 O 354 
PEE “vistacvdedeasvencsvsivcsess { > a © a 
0 4354 O 435 
DNL -cucbcsendibepabssiinenti { O 64 O 61,4 
INDIGO (per Ib.) — 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine .. { : : : ; 
LEATHER (per |b.) — 
. 1 0 1 Oo 
Sole . . 
»le Bends, 8/14 lb { at i. 
anal r S 2 © 2 0 
Bark Tanned Sole “= 210 2 10 
Shoulders from DS Hides 4 0 5 0 5 
a a 
Re aie ie 7 0 7 
= Eng. or WS do L413 1 3 
He P i @ § 0 5 
Bellies from DS d “106 0 6 
. . 0 6 0 6 
= Eng. or WS do. nil 0 8 0 8 
z= 2 
Dressing Hides 7 { 1 8 ; 3 
. ' 20/35 Ib. t ” oo a 3 6 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. 1 4 6 ss 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London 1 6 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rfd. bri. Lond 0 10 0 10 
Fuel, oil, in bulk, for contracts 
ex. instal. Thames— 
Furnace. epscecroces 0 334t O 334t 
Diesel . peeasensetens 0 4lot O 4bot 
— (per ton)-— JS 13/5/0  13/0/0 
American ee erecereccesesees 117 10/0 17 5/0 
RUBBER (per lb. o: &, s. d 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 0 5lo O 5%, 
Fine hard Para . soonvese O 55g O 553 
ese: hs 
' ——e 40 0 37 6 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London town .... ee aa 18 0 
TIMBER 
Swedish u/s 3x8 per std. 22/0/0 22/o0/0 
99 2 7 9 21/10/0 21/10/0 
ee 2 aia 99 19/0/0 19/0/0 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. - 23/0/0 23/0/0 
Pitchpine perload 11/0/0 11/00 
Rio Deals . perstd. 35/0/0 35//00 
Teak ‘ perload 27/0/0 27/0/0 
Honduras Mahogany logs c.ft. 0120 0/12/0 
English Oak Planks .. ~» 0/6/0 0/6/0 
English Ash Planks .. = 0/7/0 0/7/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
SE cciucstecsstevevesase 22/10/0 21/12/6 
Rape, refined bdikecknuseekssuncdeee 33/0/0 33/0/0 
COOR-SOOE, STUGS cccccccccceses 17/10/0 17/5/0 
SEED -savcccccancsesecse 16/0/0 = 15/10/0 
Palm » 13,5/0 12/17/6 
Oil Cakes, Linsee d, E ing. 95/0 9/5/0 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
NN  SEEETE OO COPE 11/11/3 10/13/9 
Calcutta bcesasiesssonbacess ETE = 15/0 
s. d, d. 
Turpentine . percwt. 31 3 31 3 


t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not 


include the Government tax. 
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COMMODITY 
Coal Foods 


7 . 7 ; 
Coat Output (000 tons) WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


sianlonin = ; (000 quarters) 




















Week ended | Apr. | 
| Jen.-Ap | Week ended | Season to 
District | { | { , a | ' - 
} May | May May ; Ma 
| May | May sai hie | 21, | 28, | 27, | 28 
1938 1938 | ‘ ' | 1938 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
| | From— _ | 
- N. Americe......... | 403, 638) 22,854) 19,643 
* a Argentina and | 
Northumberld. 273-7. 274:2 4,718:7 4,792-3 1 3 | } - 
Durham : 675°5 677:1 10,846°6 11,584°8 a scare bem 337 Tet 13992 
Yorkshire . 846-1 820-5 15,711-0! 16,320-0 Ruse... “V1 31; °° «11! 5,046 
ancs,Cheshire ei ion : 7 0 
oo Ye st. . | ‘ 
and N. Wales. 351-8 3465 6,120-8 6,188-3 eee.) S 1 ee 
Derby, Notts& _ S Other Countries .. = 43 1,888, 691 
jaw aid 583°9 587-8 12,181-6 12,594:0 iene 
Staffs, Worcs, Tor: > 
Salop & War. aes ndbateaeseaes 1,001, 1,141 65,132) 53,244 
wick ......... | 402°4, 381-1 7,110-4) 7,239-3 a | 205 239 15,065. 13,204 
South Wales & ss ; > 248° —-180/ 17,212! 11,599 
qn. 756°3 721-3) 12,504:2 13,353:0 France | 19 63) 1,318 755 
See tietiy fe | ———— BERR cnnnnccceeree 3) 1, : 
districts | 1066 107-8 1,800°7, 1,987-1 SEED cnesesencene | 3 2a ao 
Scotland ...... 597°7 580-0 10,933-8 10,884°9 eo 5 11, 5.097| 869 
| eS Geenet | 728| 2,07 
Fotal ... 4,594.0 4,496: 3 81,9278 84,943-7 Scandinavia... | 3) tal i27as| 1300 
Austria, etc.......... 18 19; 1,815! 1,862 
Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, zee 53 al 7,127| 4,178 
fen € ee ae | > s ‘ « gif 
and Kent. Ex-European | [an 
Countries ........ 318 309) 12,916) 10,456 
ss sae ; 1,001 1,141! 65,132) 53,244 


Cotton 


Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 
(7000 bales) 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 
(7000 quarters) 


| Week ended From Apr. 1 to 
Week Total 














; From May | May May : May 
ended Deliveries 21. 28, 27, 28, 
V, ! = 1938 1938 1937 1938 
aniety — Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, Argentina aseneae 116 91} 6,330 554 
1 20. “97 1936—- 1937- Auantic America ... 678 628} ... 3,113 
1938 1938 May 28,' May 27, Danube Region ...... 154 154 960} 1,351 
. 1937 1938 ee eee 3 2 132) 23 
Indo-China, etc. ... 22 21 32) 154 
American ..... 18:2 18°6 | 1,005 1,048 Total Oe 073 896 7 ~ 
Brazilian 34/ 2-9, 310 243 . > Se ee 
Peruvian, etc. Be} 6°@ 122 99 SALES OF BRITISH CEREALS 
Egyptian 6°5 6°6 350 295 - . } - - 
Sudan Sake! as 2°4 136 22 le . 
Fast Indian 40 13:8 476 312 | Week ended | From Aug. 1 to 
Other countries 1:6 2:0 183 145 - 
7 an.y | a7.8 | ommo | 2284 May 21, May 28,. May 27, | May 28 
5 2.2 } 
Total ‘ 36:7 | 47°5 2,582 264 | 1938 1938 1937 | 1938 > 
ae - - eo } ‘ 
Wheat...cwt. | 175,439) 111,392 10,155,340 10,387,693 
Barley. ..cwt. 9,344 5,311/10,302,590) 10,284,396 
Metals Oats .. cwt. | 21,641) 16,934) 2,127,946] 2,113,493 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE OTHER Foops 


| Week ended 
| Week ending 


From Jan. May 21, | May 28, 


STATISTICS 


OTHER Foops—(contd.) 
Week ended 


May 14, May 21, 
; 1938 1938 

COFFEE (contd.): 

D/d for home consumption 2,183 3,573 
ee ee 1,383 803 
Stocks, end of week....... 144,118 146,950 

Other kinds—Landed...... 2,588 3,358 

»  D/dforhomeconsn.| 3,395 2,906 

‘iy I i cteiteetd 265 502 

»  Stocksend of week. | 122,285 | 122,235 


MEAT: 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
ES cicscmcenaneuiiencinetiin | 8,358 8,765 
LL eee | 4,299 5,001 


Mutton and lamb 3,037 2,608 





Pork and bacon - 609 741 
IIS GUI cacctkacevectscede | 413 415 
PEPPER : 

Movements in Lond. (tons): | 

Black—Landed............... 1 . 
- Delivered.......... : 2 2 
ie Stocks, end of week.| 1,938 1,936 
White—Landed ............ 10 9 
. Delivered ....... ; 103 25 
a Stocks, end of week) 9,538 9,522 
SUGAR: | 
Movements, London and 
lV ) ons): 
Aap a 3100 | 8129 
I iisinanchiiindnwced | 32,908 18,685 
Stocks, end of week ...... | 192,059 | 181,513 
TEA :* 

Shcsom Garden Al. SH) | gags | 42-400 
Meister acantts | 6,650 | 5,955 
i ig saab csissicdidcimaiiineiis | 28,802 | 27,866 
ad aaeanai | 2,870 1,893 
SE scencccvdnsccias wen 259 511 
FI siniticsinsncnsariasanases 4,842 1,963 

WO Kicecngngucintn . | 86,088 | 80,588 


* Weeks ended May 19 and 26. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ended 


- 


| May 21, | May 28, 


1938 1938 
ID. scidiccivnieneeuton tons 2,857 2,897 
PIII vicccczccsssciccenscss tons 1,406 1,127 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons _ 84,753 | 86,523 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


| Week ended | From Jan. 1to 


May May | May | May 














~| 1 to June | 14 | 21, | 20, 21, 
| May 25, | June 1, | 1, 1938 | 1938 1938 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
| 1938 1938 . | | 
BACON : cae - | | x - a 
a Tr Tees Arrivals in London (bales) : | Argentine to— | 
Sane | ae, | saa | wane BN dcfssstirartiodncsncts | 13,023 | 13,600 U.K. and Orders | ... | 0-8 (290-7 |152-8 
— oo | 1225 | 1505 | 34.490 CI scccencrsecccnsnnces . | 6171 | 6,166 Continent ......... | 23-6 | 13-7 (245-0 |300-7 
ios... | @300 4.900 143.950 Dutch .....ccccccsccsccccscose | 2,090 1,859 U.S.A. and Canada | 10-0 0 430°8 152°3 
Spelter...... "| 5,225 5.700 | 121,400 IIE  aivcncctvainnns ves 1,376 1,381 Australia, Brazil, | | 
ee | 2 | , SENIEE ’ sda-céectnetenccdauneaie 2,501 2,495 Oi cenntienbanntian oo me 12:2 8-9 
_— - - Cocoa : Calcutta to— 
a eeaents Lond. (bags): | U.K. and Orders... 5-8 | 6-1 | 29-8 | 24:3 
' OE ET | 2,790 2,790 Continent seo Me aber 0:4 a 0:5 
U.K. Stocks D/d forhome consumption! 9,349 9,349 Bombay to— | 
_ , ES - in cis neh eatseiiaene 145 145 U.K. and Orders... 2:0 0-9 | 20-7 | 57:6 
May 21, May 28, Stocks, end of week ...... 83,291 | 83,291 Continent ......... | O04; 03) 69 3 
| 4938 1938 COFFEE : Madras to U.K. a oo Kea 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.): India to— | | 
| as Brazilian—Landed ......... | , 155 Australia, etc....... coe | eee 41) 41 
Copper (Br. official w’houses): Tons Tons » D/d tor home consn. 212 | 61 Wi Mikccskedeséussotans P ste | 
CIN 4: <. ieeubcashuaseneeieee | 7,647 7,204 eID dncocsennssGeas | ail 2 Seemdries ..cccccess ine heen 
RT Eee 125,369 25,835 5» Stocks, end of week.. | 2,776 2,868 a 
Tin (London and Liverpool)... | 5,639 5,830 Central and S. American : | Be didtdtescacad 41:8 25-2 |1040-2'764-3 
| \ PE 3 0s bse cnaceunddeceds 9,313 7,208 
, “ “ ™~ “” 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
May 25, June 1, May 25, June 1, May 25, June}, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, July..........06 721; 6854 Tin, N.Y., Straits spot .......... 36°75 37:50 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) —cont. 
Winnipeg, July ......... 111llg 9738 ee tat Ok a ee 4°25 4:00 Cotton, Am. Mid., June......... 8-18 7-86 
Maize, Chicago, July ........ . 55 lo 5512 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 4:00 4°00 Lard, Chicago, July ............ 8:05 7°95 
Oats, Chicago, July  ........0008 2818 2578 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
Rye, Chicago, July .........+0e 5412 5014 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) — 33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 
Barley, Winnipeg, July ........- 551g 5312 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July ...... 4°25 4°24 DOE OE ceinciscecncaqeossces 116 116 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot lllg lf, 
METALS (per Ib.) — BPO UD cicdbcibacnss<s 434 4:34 Do. do. July 114 1133 
Copper, N.Y., Domestic spot... 8°1212 8:05 " Santos, No.4 ......... 73g 7:38 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
Producers’ export 8:40 83212 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 8°21 7°89 Ge Gas GE cc cccccccccccccess 2:65 2°65 
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prospect of early improvement in 
demand. The announcement that the 
prices of forge and foundry pig will 
remain fixed for the rest of the year 
has not induced forward buying, con- 
sumers appearing content to cover their 
current needs. There are considerable 
stocks both at furnaces and works, and 
output is being further curtailed, 
another Derbyshire blast furnace having 
been put out of operation this week. 
A few small parcels have changed 
hands, but there is an absence of impor- 
tant business. Demand for hematites, 
with the exception of special qualities, 
is virtually at a standstill. Buying of 
finished iron has declined sharply, and 
it is suggested that prices may be 
revised at the end of the half-year. 
The steel market is less active, 
although a steady run of business is 
being maintained in basic billets. Acid 
qualities are steady. There is a sub- 
stantial call for wire rods, strip and 
stainless steel sheets. Prices are firm. 
Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in April amounted to 144,500 tons, 
which is 15,000 tons lower than in 
March. But for the first four months of 
the year the output was 34,000 tons 
above that for January-May, 1937. 


* 


Middlesbrough. — The market 
position is unchanged, but it is hoped 
that the fixing of pig iron prices until 
the end of the year will bring in buyers 
who have been hoping for a reduction. 
Most foundries, however, have good 
stocks of iron and actual business 
passing is very small, though there are 
some inquiries. The production of East 
Coast mixed numbers hematite still 
exceeds market requirements, and de- 
liveries under existing contracts con- 
tinue to be curtailed. One of the local 
works has booked an order from South 
Africa for a substantial quantity of 
railway chairs. On the other hand, 
owing to the lack of demand, four more 
blast furnaces are to be blown out. 

Semi-finished steel is now in good 
supply with demand easier, whilst the 
heavy steel departments continue active 
under orders already on their books. 
Prices remain unchanged, with the 
exception of black sheets for export. 
Heavy steel melting scrap is in less 
demand owing to the reduced require- 
ments at the steelworks. 

It is confidently expected that the 
price of blast furnace coke will be 
reduced by 2s. 6d. per ton for deliveries 
after the end of June. Deliveries of 
foreign ore during May amounted to 
217,000 tons, which is about 42,000 
tons above the total for April. 


* 


Glasgow.—On the whole the 
situation in the West of Scotland is 
satisfactory. Plate makers are still 
working to capacity and anticipate being 
able to continue operations on this 
basis until the middle of July at least, 
when works will be closing down for 
the annual holidays. An important 
addition to the work on hand at bar 
mills is the large order placed with 
Messrs. Colville for ferro-concrete bars. 
Local sheetmakers have a considerable 
tonnage of unexecuted orders on books 
and are keeping a large proportion of 
their mills and galvanising plant well 
employed. Clyde shipbuilders have 
secured several new contracts within 


the past couple of weeks and most of 
the yards are at the moment very busy. 


* 


Cardiff.—The market position in 
the tinplate industry shows no improve- 
ment, but prices are nominally stable 
at the recently revised minimum f.o.b. 
prices. The position in the heavier 
branches of the industry continues un- 
satisfactory, but with a heavy reduction 
in imports, stocks are gradually being 
reduced, and there are hopes of an 
improvement later in the year. Figures 
for production, shipments and stocks 
compared with last week and last year 
are given in the accompanying table. 


Tinplate Industry Statistics 


Week ended 
May 22, May 14, May 21, 
1937 1938 1938 
Production—per cent. of 
SE aintssccecccess OO 35°59 35°51 


Week ended 
May 25, May 19, May 26, 
1937 1938 1938 


Tons Tons Tons 

Shipments . ce O193 2,934 4,638 
Stocks (warehouse and 

fl ae soon OF58 6,412 5,935 


Twenty-one Weeks ended 
May 25, 1937 May 26, 1938 


Tons Tons 
Shipments ......... on 172,446 109,985 
Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—Business 
has been disorganised by the further 
sharp decline in raw cotton prices, and 
most buyers have adopted a waiting 
policy. The latest developments have 
caused much concern and the deprecia- 
tion in the value of yarn and cloth 
stocks may have serious consequences. 
Persistent liquidation of contracts in 
the raw cotton markets has brought 
prices of the American staple to the 
lowest point for six years. The easier 
movement has uncovered stop losses 
and some speculators have lost much 
money. World consumption remains 
disappointing and supplies exceed de- 
mand. 

The yarn market has been easier, 
prices having fallen equally with the 
decline in raw material rates. Most of 
the demand in American qualities has 
run on counts that are not under any 
price agreement. Some spinners, how- 
ever, have sold more freely than for 
several weeks. 

In the cloth section all the contracts 
arranged have been for retail lots, the 
absence of demand being decidedly 
marked. The stoppage of looms tends 
to increase, and many firms are making 
arrangements to close down for a 
longer period than usual at Whitsuntide. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—Trade in all de- 
partments is very moderate. The Indian 
jute mills are still working long hours 
and there are no signs of the conclusion 
of an agreement for the limitation of 
production, in spite of the fact that 
they are producing much in excess of 
the world’s requirements. Stocks of 
both hessians and sackings are mounting 
in Calcutta and their disposal will last 
many months after any decision to cur- 
tail output has been reached. The 
owners of only 2 per cent. of the looms 
refuse to agree, but these are apparently 
adamant. It is reported that a few 
Indian mills have closed down owing to 
the unsatisfactory and unremunerative 
working conditions. Prices for Calcutta 
goods have displayed some weakness 
and they are ruling at a very low level. 


Dundee spinners and manufacturers 
are delivering sand bags to the Govern- 
ment at the rate of two million bags 
per week, otherwise they would require 
to curtail their production even more. 
It is believed that the mills and factories 
are working only at about 50 per cent. of 
capacity. Nevertheless, prices for yarns 
and cloth are being maintained. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE downward movement in the prices 
of primary products has lost none of its 
force during the past week. Consumers 
are still purchasing sparingly, and, as 
many of them have not yet worked off 
the stocks accumulated last year, sales 
of some commodities remain below the 
current level of consumption. More- 
over, there has been nothing in the 
latest international developments to 
provide an incentive for consumers to 
increase their purchases. Consequently, 
the outlook for prices, despite the sharp 
fall in recent months, remains un- 
promising. 

Hardly any of the sensitive com- 
modities were unaffected by the general 
downward trend last week. Wheat, raw 
cotton, copper, lead, and spelter were 
all marked down in price. Raw sugar, 
rubber, and tin, exceptionally, were 
slightly firmer than a week ago. The 
decline in rubber and tin was arrested, 
at least temporarily, by the drastic cut 
in the export quota of the former, and 
by the Colonial Office’s acceptance, in 
principle, of a buffer pool for tin. 

In the United States, Moody’s index 
of the prices of staple commodities 

December 31, 1931 = 100) fell from 
132.7 to 130.1 during the week ended 
last Wednesday. A month ago the index 
stood at 136.7 and a year ago at 204.4. 


Metals 


Copper.—Early this week, the pub- 
lication of the Copper Institute figures 
for April had a favourable effect on 
prices and the cash price rose to 
£35 15s. per ton. Consumption outside 
the United States reached a record level 
of 129,577 short tons (against 125,270 
short tons in March) and stocks fell 
from 197,470 to 185,916 short tons. 
Later, however, the continued weak- 
ness of the American copper market 
brought the cash price down to 
£32 18s. 9d., a loss of 6s. 3d. on the 
week, 

* 


Tin. — The price of tin fluctuated 
during the week and closed 5s. per ton 
higher at £163 per ton; the meeting of 
the Tin Committee on Thursday over- 
shadowed the market. New supplies are 
already below deliveries, so that the re- 
tention of part of the current quota for 
the buffer pool should soon lead to a 
shortage of current supplies. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—Lead declined 
by 8s. 9d. to £13 6s. 3d. per ton, while 
spelter declined by 12s. 6d. to the new 
low level since 1935 of £11 17s. 6d. 
per ton. Although current stocks are 
below normal, demand continues to be 
very poor, so that the outlook of the 
two markets remains unfavourable. 


(Continued on page 572) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


J. LYONS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


PROFITS MAINTAINED 


ADOPTION OF DECIMAL NOTATION 


BOARD’S SOUND CONTINGENCIES RESERVE POLICY 


BUSINESS ALWAYS KEPT UP TO DATE 


IMPORTANCE OF SCIENCE IN MODERN BUSINESS 


SIR ISIDORE SALMON’S ADDRESS 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting of J. Lyons and Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus, London. 

Sir Isidore Salmon, C.B.E., D.L., J.P., M.P. (one of the manag- 
ing directors), presided. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The report of the directors for the year ended March 31, 1938, 
states that :— 

The directors have the pleasure to submit their forty-fourth annual 
report, with a balance sheet and profit and loss account, made up to 
March 3ist last, showing the financial position of the company at 
that date. 





4, 
The balance of trading account after providing reserve 
for contingencies (including N.D.C.) is ............... 1,011,000 -00 
To which is to be added the amount brought forward 
IE Ne IN iis vic cenae kevin dectinveccecessncdacevecceneseue 42,203 -43 
Showing available for distribution a total of ............ 1,053,203 - 43 
From this total the following dividends have been paid 
or provided :— 
On preference and preferred ordinary shares to 
WI hg TO ii iss ie ciscsicetsisinseessidicéscicens 490,353 +27 
On ordinary, “‘ A” ordinary, proportional and 
“B” proportional profit shares—interim paid 
IIE Wig Wee oc cece ask ccsiscccccsccustisveccesnes 154,689 -42 
And the directors propose to deal with the balance as 
under :— 
To pay a final dividend of 2/10 per share on the 
ordinary shares and ‘“‘ A” ordinary shares for 
the year ended March 31, 1938 ...............00 236,055 - 34 
To pay a final dividend of 68d. per share on the 
proportional and “B” proportional profit 
shares for the year ended March 31, 1938 ...... 26,916: 66 
Leaving to carry forward to next ACCOUNE .......seeees .  145,188-74 


The dividends received from subsidiary companies have been 
included in the company’s trading account. In the aggregate the 
profits of the subsidiary companies exceeded the declared dividends. 
Losses of subsidiary companies so far as they concern this company 
have been dealt with in this company’s accounts. 

Messrs I. M. Gluckstein and S. I. Salmon retire from the office of 
director and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

Messrs G. A. Pollard and L. H. Lampitt, employé directors, retire 
and are eligible for re-election. 

Messrs Julian Salmon and A. H. Salmon, who have been ap- 
pointed ordinary directors by the board since the last general meeting, 
retire and are cligible for re-election. 


Messrs Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe and Company, the auditors, 
retire and are eligible for re-election. 


(Signed) 
ISIDORE SALMON Managing 
Directors. 


HARRY SALMON Jj 
Cadby Hall, London, W.14. 
May 19, 1938. 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


Mr H. H. G. Bennett (one of the secretaries), having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said:—Ladies and gentlemen,—I am pieased to 
welcome you to the forty-fourth annual general meeting of the 
company and to be able to report to you on the successful outcome 
of the company’s activities for another year. 

We regret to record the death, in February last, of our old 
colleague and friend Mr George Dee, who retired at the beginning 
of 1936 on account of ill-health. He was held in high esteem by 
us all and will be remembered for his loyal service to the company 
during a period of over forty years. 

Before dealing with the figures, I should like to mention that 
since the close of the financial year we have appointed Mr Julian 
Salmon and Mr A. H. Salmon to the board. Since, later in these 
proceedings, they will be proposed for re-election in accordance with 
the articles of association, I need not at this stage say more than 
that, in common with every member of the board, they have received 
a long and thorough training in the business which has fitted them 
for the positions which they have now attained. I am sure they 
will continue to show that devotion to the company’s interests which 
has been characteristic of their work hitherto. 


ADVANTAGES OF DECIMAL NOTATION 


The balance sheet figures call for little comment. You will have 
noticed that we have shown last year’s figures side by side with those 
of this year to facilitate comparison. This being so, it seems un- 
necessary for me to make particular reference to the differences by 
pointing out that this figure is greater or that figure smaller—you 
have, I am sure, done that for yourselves. The variations are 
normal to the company’s trading activities and need no comment. 
Another point of difference in the form of the balance sheet is that 
we have, for this year’s figures, used the decimal notation. As I 
told you last year, the board is interested in the adoption of a 
decimal coinage, being convinced that it would be of real value to 
business and to the country generally. (Hear, hear.) We feel that 
anything we can do, however small, to give others the same convic- 
tion is a step towards the ultimate achievement of this object. The 
gain in simplicity is apparent to anyone who will take the trouble 
to add the decimal figures and convert the total into pounds by the 
operation of dividing by ten instead of adding two columns which 
must be divided by twelve and twenty respectively. 
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It will be best to deal with the figures by way of the report of 
the directors where the results of the year’s trading, as affecting the 
available balance for distribution, are shown. But, perhaps, I might 
first say a word as to the year’s business. 


ADJUSTMENT OF SELLING PRICES 


The volume of business done has been greater with, what is not 
always the case, a consequent increase in turnover. Increased turn- 
over is expected to yield increased profit but again that is not always 
the case. I am pleased to say, however, that profits have been 
maintained notwithstanding the fact that we withheld for as long 
a time as possible those increases in selling prices which were justified 
by the rise in the cost of raw materials and other expenses. How- 
ever, One cannot say what loss the delay in adjusting selling prices 
may have caused, for no one can tell how much the volume and 
turnover might have diminished if we had raised prices to our cus- 
tomers earlier. That is always an unknown quantity and our 
statisticians, however capable they may be, cannot give a measure 
which the management could use. 

The amount brought in from the trading account is the round 
figure of £1,011,000. It is a round figure because it is a remainder 
after setting aside a sum for contingencies reserve, odd pounds, 
shillings and pence, being transferred to contingencies reserve rather 
than shown in the trading balance, the latter method being perhaps 
misleading in the sense of implying an exact sum of annual profit 
which the balance from trading account does not purport to be 
The amount placed to contingencies reserve is not stated for the 
factors which are taken into account by the directors in arriving at 
the figure are unknown to you and were they known I suggest, with 
the greatest respect, would be of no value to you without the long 


experience of your directors in what I can assure you is a very 
complex business. Indeed, we do not claim that we, even with 
our experience, always arrive at a correct assessment of those 
—there are always some present which the economic expert de- 
scribes, I believe, as “ imponderable ” and things which cannot be 
weighed are difficult to assess. 

To the balance from trading account—{£1,011,000—we add the 
amount brought forward from the previous year, giving us a figure 
of £1,053,203 as the amount which we consider available for dis- 
tribution and, after deducting dividends paid and to be paid 
amounting to £908,014, we are left with an amount of £145,188 to 
carry forward in the profit and loss account. 


factors 


NATIONAL DEFENCE CONTRIBUTION 


In view of the nature of our figures, there are debatable points 
with regard to the actual amount assessable to N.D.C., which could 
not be decided at the time of making up the annual accounts and 
we therefore thought the most satisfactory method of dealing with 
this charge against the company’s profits would be to make an 
estimate of the amount required and include it in this year’s pro- 
vision for contingencies reserve, which account, when the amount 
is agreed and paid, will bear the debit. 

You will have seen that this year we have made no further 
addition to the reserve shown on the balance sheet out of the sum 
available for distribution, but that we have carried forward in the 
profit and loss account the whole balance after providing for pay- 
ment of dividends. The reason for this is not that we think the 
present amount of reserve, which is £2,000,000, is such that no 
further additions need at any time be made to it, but that we do 
not think the present a suitable time for such additions. We do not 
know how long the present heavy taxation may continue nor whether 
it has reached its maximum in view of the demand for increased 
armaments. 

I do not wish this to be understood as a criticism of the N.D.C. 
nor of the expenditure on re-armament. This expenditure is of the 
nature of an insurance premium for at least some degree of security. 
While the world is divided into different States, some of which 
seem to think violence is the only way of overcoming difficulties, it 
is a duty which we all readily accept to see that the country is fully 
armed to resist violence until such time as all States are prepared 
to accept justice as the measure of their obligations and privileges 
and to refer all disputes regarding them to arbitration by a properly 
constituted authority. 


CONTINGENCIES RESERVE 


But to return to our figures; we want to make provision, as far 
as possible, that these contributions to National Defence shall not 
have the effect of diminishing your dividends nor do we wish them 
to diminish the amount which we feel it essential from year to year 
to set aside for contingencies reserve. Contingencies reserve cannot 
be diminished while we have the present state of international affairs, 
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which gives rise to many trade difficulties. It does not need a 
European war to create these difficulties—they are inherent in the 
unsettled international conditions. 
I have said that we are carrying forward a much larger undistri- 
buted balance in the profit and loss account and this will be avail- 
able, if necessary, to make contribution to next year’s N.D.C 
ment. You may say quite properly that it would have had exactly 
the same effect if we had transferred it to the reserve—that the 
matter is merely one of book-keeping—since the reserve could be 
drawn upon in a like manner. But “ 
on our balance sheet for 40 years and it has never been so drawn 
upon. In our minds, apart from the definition in the articles of 
association of its possible uses, it is a capital reserve. It has almost 
become a tradition with us that there should be no reduction of the 
figure unless it takes the form of a transfer of capital. If this and 
any future addition by way of carry forward in the profit and loss 


pay- 


reserve ”’ has been in existence 


account is never called upon, a stroke of the pen will take it from 
the profit and loss account and transfer it to reserve. 

You will appreciate from this rather lengthy exposition that our 
method of conducting this business is to try to provide for the 
incalculable; a method which you will agree tends to stability, a 
fundamental principle in our policy. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUSINESS 


On our general activities during the year, of which the figures 
show the tangible results, there is little for me to say. We think 


. ry ] r - . s « ls y . t y a . 
we can claim that we are taking advantage of every opportunity of 


To use a hackneyed phrase which hardly 
does justice to the facts, we keep “up to date ”—perhaps I might 


developing the business. 


ance of that—in all our ventures. That in itself is a 


Say even In addy 





process of development and calls for great effort and alertness on the 


part of everyone engaged in the business. It is a commonplace t 
say that science—represented by the chemist and the engineer—is 
playing a steadily increasing and important part in business to-day. 
Phat is no less true of our particular business, where the chemist 


and the engineer have their function as instruments in our technical 


control. Production on the large scale we have reached would be 
impossible without the mechanisation the engineers have provided 
for us in our factorie 

The effect of large-scale production of this kind makes itself 
felt to the benefit of the consumer in the price he has to pay fo: 
the goods, the first of the two important factors which mak 
value 


- 
1 


The second factor in value is quality, and it is in the control 
of quality that the chemist plays his part. We have a large stafl 
of chemists qualified in every branch of the chemistry of food and 
working in laboratories equipped and organised for the purpose 
of rigidly controlling the quality and the suitability of our mate- 
rials of all kinds and the purity and standard of the resulting 
products. They are also constantly engaged in the investigation of 
problems which touch the many processes and products with which 
the business is concerned. They have contributed materially to the 
general fund of scientific knowledge in relation to food, in addition 
to their direct contribution to our own business. The value of this 
work is shown by the fact that members of this scientific staff have 
on a number of occasions collaborated in investigations carried out 
by various Government Departments. 

I cannot conclude without saying that, once again, we should 
like to pay tribute to the part played by our staff in the successful 
carrying on of the business. The results we have been able to put 
before you are only achieved by the keenest devotion of everyone 
concerned to the interests of the company. The staff continues, year 
by year, to display a loyalty and enthusiasm for which both y 


as shareholders, and we, as directors, of this great enterprise have 
every reason to be grateful 
I now propose the resolutions which the secretary will read i 


shall ask Mr Harry Salmon to second them. (Applause 

The secretary then read the resolutions as follows :— 

** That the report of the directors and the balance sheet submitted 
to this meeting be and are hereby adopted ; that the payment ot 
interim dividends of 1s. 8d. per share on the issued ordinary and ‘A’ 

rdinary share capital of the company and 4d. per share on the pro- 

portional profit and ‘B’ proportional profit share capital of the 
company be and are hereby confirmed ; and that a final dividend 
be paid for the year ended March 31, 1938, of 2s. 10d. per share 
to the holders of ordinary and ‘A’ ordinary shares of the company 
and 6.8d. per share to the holders of proportional profit and ‘B’ 
proportional profit shares of the company who were on the registers 
on the 6th day of May, 1938.” 


MR HARRY SALMON’S REMARKS 


Mr Harry Salmon, J.P. (one of the managing directors): Mr 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in second- 
ing the resolutions proposed by the chairman. I do not think that 
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I can usefully add anything to his remarks on the figures of the past 
year. They are evidence that the company still maintains its posi- 
tion in the forefront of the catering industry. In this connection I 
cannot refrain from expressing the satisfaction your directors feel 
in the compliment paid to the company by the appointment of its 
chairman as Hon. Adviser on Catering to the British Army. 
(Applause.) 

You will not expect me, I am sure, to say much about the pros- 
pects, but you, with us, can feel, or should feel, very gratified at 
the present state of the company’s affairs, built up, as it has been, 
on a very sound policy, and we can see no reason why it should not 
further progress. (Applause.) 


The Chairman: Before I put the resolution, are there any 
questions? 


GRATITUDE OF SHAREHOLDERS 


Mr Chas. W. Goff said that on behalf of the shareholders he 
would like to compliment and thank the board for all they had done 
for the company, not only during the year under review but during 
previous years. He was not sure that shareholders always fully 
appreciated the amount of work entailed in producing a profit of a 
million a year, and he therefore felt that they should express their 
gratitude to the board for the hard work which they must have done 
in producing once more such a wonderful balance sheet. They had 
at the head of the company a board which was second to none in 
the kingdom. (Applause.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The chairman then proposed the re-election of Mr I. M. 
Gluckstein and Mr S. I. Salmon as directors. In doing so, he said 
that both these gentlemen had in the past rendered great services 
to the company, and he was sure that they would continue to do so 
in the future. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel G. R. Harding seconded the resolution and it was car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr I. M. Gluckstein, on behalf of Mr S. I. Salmon and himself, 
thanked the shareholders for their re-election and assured them that 
they would continue to do their best to serve the interests of the 
company with which they were so proud to be associated. 


METHOD OF SELECTING DIRECTORS 


Mr George W. Booth proposed the re-election of Mr Julian 
Salmon and Mr A. H. Salmon, who had been appointed to the 
board during the year. In doing so, he said he would like to say a 
few words on the board’s method of recruiting its members. That 
method was instituted at the company’s inception by the original 
directors, and consisted of putting everybody who aspired to a 
seat on the board through a most rigorous training so that anyone 
who reached that position was a thoroughly practical and qualified 
man. The results shown by the company were, he thought, suffi- 
cient proof of the wisdom of the system. The assets shown in the 
balance sheet of 1895 were just short of a quarter of a million; 
to-day they were £16,500,000, and that should be sufficient to show 
the value of having a thoroughly trained board. 

It was generally accepted that the result was a board of highly 
skilled executives, but there were two other aspects not often referred 
to that he would like to mention. Ageing companies, like human 
beings, were apt to suffer from a tendency to hardening of the 
arteries by developing traditions, some of them good and some of 
them not so good, and one of them was a tradition of a method of 
control, which was apt to degenerate into a hide-bound routine. 
They thought the way to prevent that was periodically to inject 
into the board young blood, because young men in a position of 
authority, having vision and energy, did not readily submit to having 
their activities curtailed by red tape. 

The second point was the value of all the directors having been 
workmen working with and alongside the body of workpeople so that 
they knew them as men and women and not merely as numbers in 
a wages book. ‘That meant that they did not incur the reproach 
so often heard that the governing body of a large organisation was 
something remote and soulless, an inhuman machine with no thought 
beyond the earning of profits. It was on these two grounds that 
he had great pleasure in proposing the re-election of Mr Julian 
Salmon and Mr A. H. Salmon to the board. (Applause.) 

Mr M. G. Liverman seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 


MR JULIAN SALMON’S REMARKS 


Mr Julian Salmon said that on behalf of Mr A. H. Salmon and 
himself he would like to say how proud and honoured they felt at 
having been appointed to the board and how grateful they were to 
the shareholders for the confidence they had shown in re-electing 
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them. They fully appreciated. the responsibilities which rested on 
their shoulders, and if they succeeded in carrying them out, he 
felt that it would be very largely due to the wisdom and foresight of 
the senior members of the board, who had seen to it that they had 
had the training to which Mr Booth had referred. They owed more 
than he could say to the example and advice they had always had 
before them. They had had a great deal of encouragement and not 
a little criticism—(laughter)—and with those advantages they hoped 
that they might be worthy members of the board. The shareholders 
could be sure that they would continue to work, as they always had 
done, with the best interests of the company at heart. (Applause.) 

On the motion of Mr Harry Salmon, seconded by Mr C. R. S. 
Taylor, Mr G. A. Pollard and Dr L. H. Lampitt were re-elected 
employee-directors of the company, and on behalf of Mr Pollard 
and himself, Dr Lampitt thanked the shareholders. 

Mr C. W. Goff proposed the re-appointment of Messrs Turquand, 
Youngs, McAuliffe and Company as auditors, and this was seconded 
by Mr N. Hamblin and carried unanimously. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr M. G. Liverman proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman and directors for once more presenting such an excellent 
report and balance sheet. In his judgment, the shares of their com- 
pany were a gilt-edged security in the industrial market, and that 
was the highest compliment that could be paid to the shares of any 
large company outside the gilt-edged market. He felt that they owed 
a debt of gratitude to those responsible for a sound and conservative 
policy, which gave the shareholders a feeling of confidence in the 
business. 

Mr A. J. Wood, in seconding the proposal, said that in the forty- 
four years since its inception the company’s progress had been con- 
tinuous, and he thought that to-day it was in a better position than 
ever before in its history. (Applause.) 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 

The chairman said that he would like first of all to thank Mr Goff 
for his kind remarks and also the proposer and seconder of the vote 
of thanks and the meeting generally for the confidence they had 
shown in the board. He could assure them that so far as the 
directors were concerned they were always ready to do their best to 
further the interests of the company. (Applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 


PEASE AND PARTNERS 
A GOOD YEAR 





The ordinary general meeting of Pease and Partners, Limited, was 
held, on the 30th ultimo, at the company’s offices, 20-26 North- 
gate, Darlington. 

Mr J. Frater Taylor (the chairman) said that the profit on trading 
for the year just ended was £480,054, against £278,192 for 
the previous year. A considerable part of the profit had come 
from the sale of pig iron. Because of the abnormal position 
now prevailing, largely through excessive imports, the contribu- 
tion of pig iron to the 1938-39 profits might not be quite so 
substantial. Each succeeding year for the last six years had shown 
a substantial increase in profits. 

With regard to the performance of their main subsidiary com- 
panies, in both T. and R. W. Bower, Limited, and the Skinningrove 
Company, their trading profits were ahead of those for the previous 
year, and greater reserves had been made this year, especially for taxa- 
tion in the case of the Skinningrove Company. Henry Stobart and 
Company, which for a long time had been backward, showed an 
increased trading profit of roundly £48,000 and had been able to 
provide for greater depreciation and increased reserves for renewals 
and contingencies. The balance sheet of that company was healthier 
than it had been for a long time. Excluding Skinningrove, the out- 
puts of the year under discussion were coals 3,250,000 tons, coke 
425,000 tons, ironstone 450,000 tons, pig iron 157,000 tons, lime- 
stone 138,000 tons, castings 37,000 tons, and substantial quantities 
of by-products, sulphate of ammonia, tar, crude and _ refined 
benzole, etc. 

The present outlook for iron and steel was not quite so good. 
Once more he must voice his belief in rea] rationalisation. Natural 
mergers still appeared to him to be necessary. It was essential that 
costs should be lowered and that the export business should not be 
allowed to go. 

With regard to coal, the nation industrially was dependent upon 
cheap coal, and he believed that the compression of the industry 
into a fewer number of companies was essential. In his opinion 
there were only two courses—effective private ownership and 
control from a private head source or national control. He 
preferred the former. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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MARKS AND SPENCER, LIMITED 


MR SIMON MARKS ON THE COMPANY’S FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


INCREASING SEARCH FOR HIGHER QUALITY GOODS 


STAFF WELFARE 


The Twelfth Annual General Meeting of Marks and Spencer, 
Limited, was held, on May 31st last, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., Mr Simon Marks (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

After referring to the sorrow and distress felt at the tragic death 
of Lord Milford Haven, a member of the board, the chairman in 
the course of his speech said: — 

It is with pleasure that I am again able to report a satisfactory 
increase in the net earnings of the company. The net profit for 
the past year, after providing for directors’ fees, management re- 
muneration, depreciation, and other charges, amounts to £1,602,450, 
an increase of £169,200 over the preceding year. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


The directors recommend the following allocations: — 


To Staff Benevolent and Pensions Fund ae £25,000 
Debenture Redemption Fund ... iss hie £11,760 
Properties Contingency Reserve its an £64,598 
General Reserve Account ... jets oe £324,730 


Payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary and 

“A” Ordinary shares at the rate of 274 per 

cent., thus making 424 per cent. for the year 

ended March 31, 1938 ... se om oes £480,509 
Carry forward to next year’s accounts ... int £85,641 


ISSUE ON BONUS TERMS 


The directors recommend that £174,730 from the General Reserve 
Account be capitalised, and that a distribution by way of bonus 
be made to the holders of the existing ordinary and ‘‘ A” ordinary 
shares of the company in the proportion of one “A” ordinary 
share for every ten ordinary and/or “A” ordinary shares held. 


RESERVES 


After making the proposed allocations and provision for the 
bonus shares, our general reserve will stand at £2,000,000, the 
whole of which is invested in the business and the proposed appro- 
priation to Properties Contingency Reserve will bring the amount 
of that fund up to £265,000. 

Freehold, leasehold and leased properties stand at £7,994,598, 
showing a net increase of £715,003. The furniture and) fixtures 
stand at £729,387, a net increase of £92,342, and the stock-in-trade 
at £1,505,802 is an increase of £326,661 over last year. 

The cash with the bankers and in hand stands at £872,139, a 
decrease of £620,087 compared with last year. Last year our cash- 
in-hand was swollen by the proceeds of the debenture issue which 
had then been only partially utilised for the development of the 
business. 


CO-OPERATION WITH SUPPLIERS 


Retail distribution is becoming more complicated and more exact- 
ing. ‘The distributor must take into account new developments in 
technical processes and in materials at the production end, and 
must also follow the changing tastes, fashions and needs of the 
consumer. The public are much more discerning as to quality, 
durability and design of goods in relation to price, and indeed 
for this very reason they are more responsive to any improvement 
in valucs. 

The greatest service that industry and the business sections of the 
community can render is to increase the public’s purchasing power 
for the goods and the services which it needs. 

Our policy has been based on the view that there is still in this 
country a vast untapped market which we can reach only by the 
creation of better merchandise values. 

Our search for higher quality goods within our present price 
range is unceasing. This demands a close co-operation with the 
producer and an understanding of the joint problems involved. 

I have frequently stressed the importance which we attach to 
close collaboration with our suppliers, and have told you how 
through this association both parties derive substantial advantages. 


In recent years we have found it necessary to advance one step 
further and to establish direct contact with the producers of the 
material on which our manufacturers depend for their supplies. 
Jointly with them, our research department examines the quality 
and durability of the cloths or materials used by our manufac- 
turers. We endeavour to follow the progress of research, and when 
new materials are discovered, to suggest their proper adaptation in 
the production of our goods. 

The importance of our direct contact with the producer of 
materials in this country can be gauged by the fact that the 
yardage used by our makers-up equals in quantity the amount of 
cotton piece-goods exported to some of Lancashire’s largest 
markets. 

By linking up the three parties in this way—the producer of basic 
materials, the maker-up, and the distributor—goods of a higher grade 
and quality have been manufactured and entirely new markets have 
been opened up. Our experience shows that modern methods of 
production, allied to the continuous and expanding rate of sales 
provided by our company, result directly in a fourfold benefit: firstly, 
in better value to the customers; secondly, in an increased use of raw 
materials; thirdly, in greater employment; and lastly, in substantial 
improvements in the wages earned by the workers engaged. 

The continued expansion of the volume of business which your 
company enjoyed in the past year indicates that the policy which 
I have tried to outline to you is appreciated by the public. 


DEVELOPMENT 


We have considerably extended the range of our goods and added 
new departments. This has forced us to create additional space in 
our stores to display our wares adequately, and compelled us to 
increase the size of the unit. In the past year we built 11 new 
stores (including one replacement) and enlarged 31 other stores. 
We are now operating 228 stores; and our programme for the 
current year embraces 11 new stores (including three replacements) 


and 40 extensions. 
FINANCE 


It has been the considered policy of your board to finance a 
substantial part of the development programme out of earnings. The 
beneficial effect of this is twofold. In the first place, it reduces the 
amount of capital which has to be obtained from time to time from 
outside sources, and in consequence relieves the company of a sub- 
stantial annual charge for interest; and in the second place, the fact 
that the company’s issued share capital and free reserves are con- 
stantly increasing strengthens the financial foundations of the busi- 
ness. This enables such additional capital as the company requires 
from outside sources to be obtained at lower rates of interest than 
would otherwise be the case. 

The profits which we have earned during the past ten years, after 
making ample provision for depreciation and repairs and renewals, 
and after meeting interest on debentures and loans, have been dealt 
with as follows: Approximately 70 per cent. is accounted for by 
dividends paid in cash upon our share capital and by provision for 
income tax, and the balance of approximately 30 per cent. is repre- 
sented by sums carried to free reserves, part of which have, as you 
know, been applied in the issue of bonus shares from time to time. 

Notwithstanding that we have every year increased the ordinary 
share capital by the issue of bonus shares, the percentage rate of 
dividend has risen during the ten years from 15 per cent. to 424 
per cent. 

The funds now in hand will be sufficient to take care of part of 
our proposed immediate programme, but in order to secure the con- 
tinuity of development we have in mind we have made the necessary 
arrangements for additional finance, which will enable us to expand 
our business over the next two or three years. 


WELFARE 


For some years we have been much occupied with the improve- 
ment of the conditions under which our staff_—which now number 
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well over 16,000—are employed. The various services and benefits 
which have been provided for them cost the company in the past 
year nearly £250,000, including direct welfare expenditure of approxi- 
mately £100,000. 

During the year we have put into operation an increased scale of 
wages for all grades, and have evolved a flexible wage system which 
takes account of age, length of service, and efficiency. We intro- 
duced the 48-hour week some years ago, and to-day our normal 
average working week is 46 hours. The holiday with pay, now much 
discussed, has long been an established institution with us, and at 
Christmas every member of the staff receives a bonus. 

The company attaches great importance to the general health of 
the staff. Hospital, dental, optical and medical services are provided 
at nominal charges. Convalescent home service is provided for those 
who require rest after serious illness. 

Subject to a minimum of six months’ service, every employee who 
is away from work owing to sickness is entitled to wages in 
supplement of the National Insurance benefit for a minimum 
period of two weeks in each calendar year, and in a very large 
number of cases the Welfare Committee extend these payments 
over much longer periods. 

As you are aware, there is in addition the Group Life Assurance 
and Pensions Fund, and also the Staff Benevolent Fund. 

The Welfare Department organises and subsidises social and sports 
clubs, summer camps, and canteens, where wholesome food is pro- 
vided at a cheap cost. 

The system of training which we have developed is steadily 
improving the service which we are able to put at the disposal of 
our customers, 

The board value very highly the co-operation and the loyalty of 
their staff of every grade, and I take this opportunity on your behalf, 
as well as on behalf of the board, to place on record our thanks 
to them. 


Mr Marks then moved the adoption of the report and accounts, 


MR I. M. SIEFF’S SPEECH 

Mr Israel M. Sieff, B. Com. vice-chairman, in seconding the 
resolution, said: — 

The merchandising principles which underlie our development 
policy have again justified themselves by the increased net earnings 
we are able to show for the last financial year. 

As our chairman has emphasised, we take great trouble to discover 
what our customers prefer. 

In this connection I would like to pay a tribute to the adapt- 
ability and to the progressive attitude of mind of the majority of 
British manufacturers who supply us. Indeed, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the initiative of our merchandise development has found 
a fertile field in the adaptability and efficiency of British producers, 
who have responded admirably to the demands of our public once 
these have been made clear to them. 

The fact is that there are still many needs of our public which 
have to be satisfied. ‘Through our merchandise development depart- 
ment we believe we are finding the mechanism which will enable 
manulacturers to Keep in closer contact with these untapped demands. 


STAFF WELFARE 


I would like to add one or two words to the observations made by 
the chairman regarding our staff. The different steps we have taken, 
both in regard to the improvement of the conditions under which they 
are employed and in regard to their welfare, are creating not only a 
more contented, but a more understanding, staff. Our sales staff is 
increasingly composed of a more easily trained type of saleswoman, 
who is taking a deeper interest in her job. She is learning more 
about the way our goods are made and finished, and is able to impart 
useful information to the potential customer. 

The fact that we are taking such a close interest in the health, 
welfare, and working conditions of our staff brings out in our 
employees a ready response and a desire to develop a team spirit in 
the interests of our company. 

I desire also to express my thanks to our staff for their loyal and 
devoted co-operation. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts was 
carried unanimously. 

Resolutions were also passed re-electing the auditors and the 
director who retired by rotation, and approving the proposed capi- 
talisation of reserves and the bonus issue of one in ten to holders of 
ordinary and “‘ A” ordinary shares. 

It was announced that dividend warrants and letters of allotment 
in respect of the bonus issue would be posted on June 3rd to those 
shareholders whose names were on the register of members on 
May 2, 1938. 
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POINTS from the Speech of Mr MAGNUS GOOD- 
FELLOW (Chairman) at the Annual General Meeting of 
THE EVER READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) 
LIMITED on June Ist, 1938 


SATISFACTORY BUSINESS 





While the report and accounts for the past year are 
satisfactory, nevertheless we must all feel regret that the 
expansion in our business that has continued year after 
year singe the existing company was formed in 1920 was 
in the past year arrested—let us hope but temporarily. 

Until the end of the year 1937 we recorded a normal 
expansion in our sales, but during the last four months 
ending March 31, 1938, we experienced a considerable 
recession, due to the fall in public consumption. It is 
well known that many important manufacturing busi- 
nesses throughout the country experienced a similar fall- 
ing off in business, and I have read the expression of 
many thoughtful views on the reasons for this state 
of affairs. It appears to me that during the past year 
we have all been brought to realise more clearly the 
very disturbed conditions existing throughout the world 
—and reflected in our country by the continued increase 
in the heavy burden of taxation, the fall in investment 
values, and the consequent curtailment of public spending. 


COMPETITION 





We have had to meet competition by price cutting 
during the period under review—not, for us (who have 
spent 35 years in developing and fostering this trade) a 
novel experience, and we are aware that some of these 
competitors are sustaining actual trading losses in selling 
their goods at the prices they do. It is fortunate for 
this company that the complete reorganisation of our 
manufacturing facilities, begun now some six years ago, 
enables us to view this competition with composure and 
to maintain in the face of it our business and our 
profits. 







REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 


The surplus of profit, over the sum required for the 
dividend we recommend to you, amounts to £151,000. 

The various items of capital investment (buildings, plant 
and machinery, subsidiary companies and trade invest- 
ments) have not yet had time to be reflected to any con- 
siderable extent in our profits. It is, however, our hope 
and expectation that we shall obtain advantages in the 
future. We do not anticipate any considerable expendi- 
ture under these heads during the coming year. 














DIVIDENDS 


The dividend of 35 per cent. on the ordinary stock 
we recommended for the year calls for the amount of 
£56,500 more than the similar dividend of a year ago. 
Whilst the surplus profits would have admitted of the 
payment of a bonus, we came to the conclusion that, 
having regard to the disturbed conditions of the world 
and our widely spread interests, we should best be dis- 
charging our duty by following the more prudent course 
of retaining this surplus in the business. 













PRESENT YEAR’S TRADING 


Whilst sales in the new year have not opened well (at 
this time last year we were benefiting from the Corona- 
tion festivities), the strength of our trading position, 
assisted as it will be by considerable saving in costs of 
production, gives me the hope that I shall come 
before you a year hence with a satisfactory report. 
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GOLD FIELDS AUSTRALIAN 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


The fifth annual general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 30th ultimo, at 20 Aldermanbury, London. 

Mr John A. Agnew (the chairman) said: At the Moonlight 
property the main features of interest have been the deepening of 
the Adelaide Shaft to the 874-ft. horizon, completion of develop- 
ment at the 630-ft. level, and the opening up of the ore body at 
the 830-ft. horizon. Further work, too, of a noteworthy character 
has been the exploration of the West Heading Lode between the 
340-ft. and 450-ft. horizons. 

Reference was made last year to the coming together of the 
Adelaide and No. 1 East Lodes in depth, and development to date 
on the 830-ft. level appears to confirm this theory, as at this 
horizon they have apparently merged into one and the same body 
of ore. Present indications tend to show that in the case of the 
No. 1 West Heading Lode this ore channel also is merging into the 
No. 1 East Lode Shear at about the 450-ft. horizon. 

The total footage driven for the year amounted to 5,644 ft., or 
some 2,800 ft. less than in the preceding period, when a rather 
abnormal amount of work was done in connection with stope pre- 
paration down to the 450-ft. level. 


INCREASE IN ORE RESERVES 


The ore reserve position again shows a very gratifying increase 
over last year’s figures. At the close of 1936 the reserve stood at 
338,000 tons, averaging 6.1 dwts. per ton, so that this year’s total 
of 409,000 tons, averaging 6 dwts. per ton, shows an increase of 
71,000 tons. This increase is all the more satisfactory when it is 
remembered that just over 100,000 tons have been milled during 
the year. Last year it was pointed out that indications were that a 
considerably greater tonnage of ore would be developed between the 
450-ft. and 630-ft. horizons than in the similar vertical interval 
above. Further development proved that both widths and lengths 
could be added to, so that actually at the end of this year, after 
drawing quite a considerable tonnage from below the 450-ft. level, 
the remaining reserve in this section is still estimated at some 
35,000 tons more than the upper section is expected to produce. 

It is equally satisfactory to be able to tell you that the next block 
down to the 830-ft. level is already estimated to yield practically 
the same as the block above, so that the joining of the two lodes has 
had, as anticipated, no detrimental effect on the tonnage. The 
reserve position is thus very sound, being, on a conservative estimate, 
over four years ahead of mill requirements. 


ENCOURAGING RESULTS 


The year’s results have again on the whole been distinctly en- 
couraging. Our principal asset, the Moonlight Mine, has responded 
exceedingly well to development at deeper levels. 

We have again examined a number of properties in various parts 
of the State, but none of these has offered sufficient promise of suc- 
cess to warrant our exercising the options held. At present a 
geological, geophysical and aerial survey of the economic possibilities 
of the mineral bearing regions of Australia is being carried out by 
the Commonwealth Government. Such a survey should be of great 
assistance. 

I am sure that you would like me to say a few words regarding 
the dividend outlook. You will, of course, appreciate that we are a 
developing company and that in our search for suitable properties a 
considerable sum of money has been already spent. We have already 
disposed of a large portion of this expenditure, so far as the balance 
sheet is concerned, by applying in reduction thereof a certain amount 
of the premium received on shares issued and the whole of the 
dividends accruing to us in respect of our Yellowdine holding. 
At the moment very little expenditure is being made in respect of 
search for further properties, but that does not mean that if some- 
thing promising turns up we shall not look carefully into the pros- 
pects thereof. The Moonlight Company had in hand at the end of 
the year cash and bullion valued at £33,386 Australian currency, 
and that company is, of course, making steady monthly profits which 
we hope will increase as time goes on. 

The indebtedness of the Moonlight Company to this company is 
still considerable, and it will be a matter for consideration of the 
local board as to whether the funds in hand will be applied by way 
of repayment of this loan cr distributed in the form of a dividend. 
In the former event the money in our hands cannot be regarded as 
revenue, but if it is distributed by way of dividend it will in turn 
permit us to pay a dividend to our own shareholders. So far as it is 
possible to speak at the moment, I think there is little doubt about 
our being able to look forward to the payment of a dividend some 
time later in the present year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





EAST GEDULD MINES, LIMITED 


YEAR OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 
INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of East Geduld Mines, 
Limited, was held at Johannesburg, on May 4, 1938. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and, 
in the course of his remarks, said: The year under review has again 
been one of continued progress. The extensions to the reduction 
plant—to which I referred when addressing you last year—were 
completed in October last, and as a result the ore milled rose to 
1,496,000 tons exceeding the previous year’s figure by 127,500 tons. 
I might mention here that a further substantial increase in the tonnage 
milled is anticipated for the current year, which will reflect the full 
benefit of the enlarged plant, now capable of treating about 1,700,000 
tons per annum. 

Compared with the previous year the average yield at 5-83 dwt, 
per ton milled was slightly lower, but the price realised for gold was 
3d. per ounce higher, and there was a reduction of 8d. in the working 
costs per ton milled, which averaged 17s. 1d. The net result was an 
increase in the working profit of £173,500, but, owing to the incidence 
of taxation and other minor causes, the dividend for the year was 
only increased by 1} per cent. 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The gold recovered amounted to 436,337 ounces, or 32,868 ounces 
more than in the previous year, and the revenue from this gold, 
together with a small quantity of silver amounted to £3,063,598, 
equivalent to 40s. lld. per ton milled. The working profit was 
£1,782,959, and, with the inclusion of sundry revenue less sundry 
expenditure, the gross working profit totalled £1,787,297. An 
amount of £807,469, or about 45 per cent. of the working profit, 
had to be provided for taxation, but, owing to the changed method 
of assessment under the Income Tax Act introduced by the Inland 
Revenue Department, to which I referred last year, no payment 
is due in respect of Government share of profits as such share was 
insufficient to offset the increase that has taken place in taxation since 
the lease agreement was entered into. After allowing for taxation 
and donations, the net profit amounted to £972,804, or £53,931 
more than in the previous year, and, with the balance brought forward 
at the beginning of last year, there was an amount of £1,063,801 
to be dealt with. Of this £67,440 was appropriated for capital ex- 
penditure ; £877,500 was absorbed by the two dividend distribution, 
aggregating 48} per cent., and, after providing certain incidental 
items, there remained a balance of £108,061 to be carried forward 
to the current year’s accounts. 

In past years there have been substantial appropriations of profits 
to meet capital expenditure, but the coming into commission of the 
extensions to the reduction plant completed the main capital expendi- 
ture programme so that future appropriations, if any, of profits for 
this purpose will be of a minor nature, and a much higher proportion 
of the enlarged net profits will become available for distribution as 
dividends. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


The mine as a whole continues to open up in a remarkably satis- 
factory manner; the development footage driven during the year 
totalled 37,786 feet, and the footage on reef and sampled amounted 
to 30,625 feet, of which 72 per cent., or 22,150 feet, was payable, 
the average value being 12-7 dwt. over a width of 40 inches. It is 
pleasing to record that working conditions in the No. 2 Shaft area 
have been considerably improved by better ventilation, resulting 
from additional connections between the two shafts. 

The ore reserves as at the end of last year, which were recalculated 
on a slightly lower pay limit, amounted to 10,100,000 tons of an 
average value of 6-2 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 60 inches. 
In comparison with the previous year the tonnage shows the sub- 
stantial increase of 1,100,000 tons, the value being one-tenth of a 
pennyweight lower and the width unchanged. The opening up of 
the No. 2 Shaft area has yielded gratifying results, the value and 
width being fully up to the average of the ore reserve as a whole, 
and the satisfactory position attained in building up the tonnage 
renders it unnecessary to carry out development on the same scale 
as in previous years. ; 


THE CURRENT YBAR 


In the first quarter of the current year the tonnage milled amounted 
to 426,000 tons, being 79,000 tons more than in the corresponding 
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period of last year. The yield per ton milled was approximately the 
same as the average for the year 1937, and the gold production of 
122,922 ounces represented an increase of over 20,000 ounces com- 
pared with the first quarter of last year. Working costs at 16s. 5d. 
per ton milled reflect a further decline of 8d. in comparison with 
the average for 1937, 6d. of this decrease being due to a reduction 
in the development redemption charge; while the working profit 
for the quarter was £507,790, or an increase of £81,256 over the 
same period of last year. Development work continued to yield 
gratifying results, and, out of a total of 6,832 feet driven, 6,220 feet 
were on reef and sampled, the payable footage being 5,350 feet, or 
86 per cent., with an average value of 11:1 dwt. over 38 inches, 
equivalent to 420 inch-dwt. 

Our interest in Grootvlei Proprietary Mines has been increased to 
134,400 shares by our subscribing for 14,400 shares at the price of 
75s. under the offer made by the company early this year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE GROOTVLEI PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of The Grootvlei 
Proprietary Mines, Ltd., was held at Johannesburg, on May 4, 1938. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and in 
the course of his remarks said: Since the end of the year the 
authorised capital has been increased to £2,800,000. 290,824 shares 
were offered to shareholders for subscription at 75s. per share on 
February 18th last and 10,636 were subscribed at this price by the 
guarantors. In this way the issued capital of the company has been 
increased to 2,725,000 £1 shares and 75,000 shares remain in reserve. 
The net amount of approximately £1,100,000 which has accrued to 
the company from this issue has been raised for the purpose of 
completing the present programme to commence milling with a 
reduction plant of a nominal capacity of 60,000 tons per month ; for 
increasing the capacity to 80,000 tons per month as soon as the 
additional plant can be obtained, and for a further increase to about 
120,000 tons per month when No. 3 Shaft has been connected with 
the workings of No. 4 Shaft and the necessary development work 
completed. Present expectations are that the initial reduction plant 
will start up about the end of next quarter, that the capacity of 
80,000 tons per month will be reached about the middle of next 
year, and that 120,000 tons per month or thereabouts should be 
reached towards the end of 1940. The necessary additional plant 
for the extension to 80,000 tons per month has already been ordered 
and, provided there is no material increase in prices when the time 
arrives to order the plant for the further increase, the funds now 
in hand should be ample for all requirements to the stage of about 
120,000 tons per month at present visualised. In addition, the 
company has 75,000 shares in reserve for future contingencies, such 
as an additional shaft and further increase in plant capacity. 


EXPANSION IN DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Development work has been expanded considerably. In all, 
35,356 feet were accomplished during the year, as against 10,720 in 
the previous year. The footage on reef was 23,650 and the sampling 
and assaying of this showed 62 per cent. to be payable with an 
average value of 10 dwt. over a width of 35 inches, equivalent to 350 
inch-dwt. During the first quarter of the current year a further 
8,055 feet was developed, of which 5,115 was on reef and sampled 
and 58 per cent. found to be payable, the average value being 12 dwt. 
over 35 inches, equivalent to 420 inch-dwt. This brought the 
total development since the commencement of operations to 64,505 
feet, of which 38,580 feet was on reef and sampled and 25,450 feet or 
66 per cent. found to be payable with an average value of 10-4 dwt. 
over 36 inches, equivalent to 373 inch-dwt. 

The ore reserves as re-calculated at the end of last year were 
estimated to amount to 24 million tons of an average value of 5:8 dwt. 
ever an assumed stoping width of 574 inches. This represented an 
increase of 900,000 tons for the year, the average value and width 
being respectively 3/10ths of a pennyweight and 1 inch less than at 
the end of the previous year. 

Four headings from the No. 2 Shaft of East Geduld Mines have 
now been extended into our property with the object of connecting 
with workings from our No. 4 Shaft and two of these have already 
been connected. The No. 1 South Incline from our No. 4 Shaft has 
also been connected recently with our workings from the No. 1 
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Shaft of East Geduld Mines. This will greatly facilitate the opening 
up of the South-Western section of our property. 

The sinking of the No. 3 Shaft has proceeded satisfactorily and it is 
expected that the reef will be reached at an early date, which will be 
much sooner than was anticipated at last year’s Annual Meeting. 
Connection between the workings from this shaft and those from the 
No. 4 Shaft is expected to be effected about the middle of next year. 


PALMIETKUIL GOLD MINING COMPANY 


As you know, we hold a share interest in our Eastern neighbour, 
the Palmietkuil Gold Mining Company, Limited. That Company’s 
North and South Shafts were completed during the year and develop- 
ment work is proceeding from both. At the end of March last 33,539 
feet had been developed, of which 17,320 was on reef and sampled and 
4,855, or 28 per cent., disclosed payable values averaging 176 inch-dwt. 
These results, which have been obtained nearly three miles from our 
nearest workings, are a strong indication that payable values may be 
expected to extend right across our large property. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





MARIEVALE CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


ENCOURAGING PROSPECTING WORK 


The third ordinary general meeting of Marievale Consolidated 
Mines, Limited, was held, at Johannesburg, on May 5, 1938. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and in 
the course of his remarks, said :—As you are aware, the prospecting 
of the main portion of the property, which lies on the Vlakfontein 
farm, was initiated from the No. 1 vertical shaft to the west, which 
cuts the reef horizon at 755 feet, and from the No. 2 Incline haulage 
to the east, which starts from the surface at a point slightly outside 
Our mining area. 


RESULTS IN NO. 1 AND NO. 2 SHAFTS 


Work in the No. 1 Shaft section has proceeded quite normally and 
the total footage accomplished on reef in this section from the start 
of work to March 31st is 13,240 feet, of which 5,100 feet was payable, 
averaging 15-3 dwt. over 20 inches, equivalent to 306 inch-dwt. 
A point of some interest is that a borehole which was put down 
recently to determine the depth of the reef horizon at a point some 
1,400 feet north of our workings in this area showed 7-5 dwt. over 
40 inches, equivalent to 300 inch-dwt. 

Work in the No. 2 Shaft section was somewhat affected by an 
inrush of water. The water-bearing fissures in question have, 
however, now been successfully cemented and the total footage on 
reef accomplished to March 31st has not been unduly affected. The 
results are 8,905 feet sampled, showing 2,265 feet payable with an 
average of 29-5 dwt. over 6 inches, equivalent to 177 inch-dwt. 
During February of this year these two sections were connected by 
the holing of the 5th level drive, and further connection on the 
7th level will be effected shortly. These connections will improve 
ventilation and will assist materially in laying out further work. 

The scale of operations in the south-western portion of the property 
on the farm Draaikraal, has been relatively small. After doing a fair 
amount of work in the section opened up by the No. 3 Incline Shaft, 
without disclosing values of interest, the conclusion was reached that, 
as further development in this section would be costly, the money 
available for prospecting would yield more tangible results if spent 
in other areas and work from this shaft was therefore temporarily 
suspended. A small amount of work has also been done in the far 
south of the property, where some workings from an old incline, now 
called No. 4 Shaft, have been re-sampled. There remained intact 
in these old workings 350 feet of payable development, giving 164 dwt. 
over 10 inches, and 455 feet of new work has been done, of which 
200 feet showed payable values averaging 176 inch-dwt. 

From the quarterly reports you will have noted the progressive 
improvement in reef disclosures by development work, and, taken 
as a whole, the results of our prospecting work must be considered as 
very encouraging. It is satisfactory to note that the development 
results from the No. 1 and No. 2 Shafts show definite signs of improv- 
ing in depth. For example, the 6,345 feet which have been sampled 
on the 7th Level show 49 per cent. pay, running 19-2 dwt. over 
18 inches, or 346 inch-dwt. If the work proceeds normally and dis- 
closures continue to be equally encouraging, it is hoped that towards 
the end of the year our Consulting Engineer will be able to make a 
recommendation in connection with the erection of a Reduction 
Plant. 
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ADEQUATE FUNDS IN HAND 


After making allowance for the call on the partly paid shares, we 
had available just under £457,000 at the close of last year. The call in 
question has now been made and, on the basis of the present 
programme, the funds in hand should suffice for all requirements 
during the current year. There will then remain in reserve 678,334 
shares available for subscription at par by shareholders and by the 
Union Corporation Limited, in equal parts ; 500,000 shares which are 
available for offer to the same parties at a premium provided the price 
does not exceed 15s. per share ; and a balance of 17,500 shares, being 
the remainder of the shares originally reserved for acquiring neigh- 
bouring properties. According to present estimates, the funds 
provided by the issue of these shares as outlined above should 
suffice to bring the Company to the producing stage. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED 


TONNAGE MILLED AGAIN A RECORD 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meeting of Geduld Proprie- 
tary Mines, Limited, was held at Johannesburg, on May 4, 1938. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and in 
the course of his remarks said :—For the ninth successive year a 
record tonnage was milled, the secondary crushing plant installed 
about 18 months ago having had the effect of increasing the total to 
1,301,000 tons, which exceeded the previous year’s figure by 25,000 
tons. The yield per ton milled showed a slight decrease of 0-18 dwt. 
to 5-02 dwt., while the average price realised for the gold produced 
was 140s. 3d. per ounce, or 3d. more than in the previous year, and 
working costs increased 2d. to 14s. 5d. per ton milled. The net 
result of these changes was that the working profit of £1,354,379 
was £58,891 lower. Sundry revenue less sundry expenditure 
amounted to £350,654, which is some £8,000 more than in the 
preceding year, due mainly to the higher dividend received by your 
company on its East Geduld mines shareholding. Out of the gross 
profit of £1,705,033 provision was made for taxation amounting to 
£615,317, and donations and sundry contributions absorbed £5,366, 
resulting in a net profit of £1,084,350, or £36,037 less than in 1936. 
With the balance of £312,235 brought into the appropriation account 
from the previous year, there was an amount of £1,396,585 available 
for disposal. The two dividend distributions totalling 75 per cent., 
which maintained the rate of the previous year, accounted for 
£1,095,643 ; after providing for expenditure on capital account of 
£39,650 in respect of calls on your company’s shareholding in 
Grootvlei Proprietary Mines and certain incidental items there 
remained to be carried forward to the current year’s accounts an 
amount of £252,492. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


As regards development work, the policy pursued during the last 
few years of splitting large blocks of ground and opening up low 
grade areas continued to give satisfactory results, though I would 
again point out that, owing to the nature of the work, the results 
disclosed are liable to show wide fluctuations from time to time. 
The footage driven amounted to 14,763 feet, and, of the footage 
sampled, 4,475 feet, or 41 per cent., was payable, the average value 
being 9.3 dwt. over 40 inches. The ore reserves were maintained 
at 9,100,000 tons, while the value and width, at 5-0 dwt. and 57 inches, 
respectively, also remained unchanged. The ore reserves position 
can be considered as most satisfactory and it is gratifying to record 
that a substantial portion of the tonnage milled has been drawn from 
sources outside the ore reserves, that is, from ground where actual 
stoping has disclosed more payable tonnage than indicated by develop- 
ment work. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


In the first quarter of the current year, the tonnage milled, the 
yield and working costs per ton milled show little variation from the 
average for the whole of last year, but the profit of £332,320 showed 
a decline of about £12,900 in comparison with the first quarter of the 
previous year, due in the main to the lower price obtained for gold 
during the period. The development footage driven closely approxi- 
mated to that of the first quarter of last year, while of the footage 
sampled 925 feet, or 30 per cent., was classed as payable with a 
average value of 5-9 dwt. over 32 inches. In the near future an 
additional tube mill and Dorr agitator will come into commission 
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and it is anticipated that the rate of milling will thereby be slightly 
increased. 

Your company’s substantial shareholding in East Geduld Mines 
remains intact, and that in Grootvlei Proprietary Mines has been 
increased to 89,600 shares by the subscription of 9,600 new shares at 
the price of 75s. per share under the offer made by the Grootvlei 
Company in February this year. Operations at East Geduld Mines 
continue to give every cause for satisfaction and the outlook for 
Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, which will enter the production stage 
in about five months’ time, is most encouraging. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


MILLING OPERATIONS COMMENCED 


The fourth ordinary general meeting of Van Dyk Consolidated 
Mines, Limited, was held at Johannesburg, on May 5, 1938. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and in 
the course of his remarks, said :—At the extraordinary general meeting 
held on February 9th last, your directors were empowered to increase 
the authorised capital by £300,000 to £2,800,000 for the purpose of 
providing the additional funds needed for completing the initial 
programme of bringing the mine to the producing stage with a 
reduction plant of a nominal capacity of 60,000 tons per month, 
and for increasing the milling capacity at the earliest possible date 
to 80,000 tons per month. Under these powers, 500,000 new shares 
have been created and were issued to shareholders at 21s. Od. per 
Share on February 28th last, and the company now has ample funds 
available for the whole of the financial requirements to the 80,000 tons 
stage, which we may expect to reach towards the end of next year. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


The development work accomplished last year totalled 55,029 feet 
which was considerably more than double the. previous year’s footage. 
In addition, considerable work was done in widening and straightening 
old drives, raises, cross-cuts, etc. 

An important feature of last year’s work was the completion of the 
horizontal haulage way connecting Nos. 2 and 3 shafts, a distance of 
nearly 12,000 feet. An incline haulage, which will have a total length 
of about 8,800 feet, has now been started from the surface and will 
intersect the horizontal haulage about midway between these two 
Shafts. This incline is expected to be completed early next year 
and will greatly facilitate the opening up of the shallower portion of 
the mine. 

The development on reef amounted to 29,215 feet and the 
sampling and assaying of this showed 12,975 feet, or 44 per cent., 
to be payable with an average value of 10 dwt. over a width of 25 inches 
—equivalent to 250 inch-dwt. During the first quarter of the current 
year a further 11,591 feet have been developed, of which 6,335 feet 
was on reef and sampled and 3,125 feet, or 49 per cent., gave payable 
assay values averaging 11-8 dwt. over 27 inches, equivalent to 
318 inch-dwt. The combined total of the old work done by previous 
companies and the new development work by this company as at 
the end of last quarter was 135,203 feet, of which 74,390 feet was on 
reef and sampled and 31,500 feet, or 42 per cent., payable, with an 
average assay value of 10-5 dwt. over 25 inches, equivalent to 262 inch- 
dwt. In the course of this work adequate stope faces have been 
provided to ensure continuous operation of the initial reduction plant 
at full capacity. 

The payable ore reserves as at the end of last year were estimated 
at 1,800,000 tons of an average value of 5-8 dwt., over an assumed 
stoping width of 40 inches, the increase during the year being 800,000 
tons with no change in either width or value. 


COMMENCEMENT OF MILLING OPERATIONS 


The most important event since we last met has been the com- 
mencement of milling operations. The various sections of the plant 
were tried out in turn during last month and from the beginning of 
this month the whole plant has been almost in full operation. It has 
of course still to be tuned up, and there will be the usual absorption 
of gold, so that representative outputs must not be expected for the 
first few months. The whole plant is, however, operating entirely 
satisfactorily, and I do not doubt that the hopes of a maiden dividend 
declaration at the end of this year, as expressed at the extraordinary 
meeting, will be realised. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


Peecare 
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WIGGINS, TEAPE AND CO. (1919) 
LIMITED 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 
LORD PORTAL’S REVIEW 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of Wiggins, Teape and 
Company (1919), Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Lord Portal, D.S.O., M.V.O. (chairman of the company), said: 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—The report and accounts have been in your 
hands for the requisite period, and I propose, with your permission, 
to take them as read. 

For the fifth year in succession your directors, in their report, 
have been able to report a larger volume of trade done by your 
company and its subsidiary companies during the year under review. 
During the greater part of the year 1937 trading conditions in 
almost all industries were more prosperous than during the year 
1936. The latter end of the year, however, saw some slight reces- 
sion, and though orders in the paper trade were naturally affected 
the mills were so booked up with orders that there was no question 
of running short time except in isolated cases. 


FHE CARTELS CRITICISED 


Owing to the Trade Agreements with Scandinavia it has been 
necessary for various sections of the paper trade in this country to 
form Cartels with the Scandinavian countries. I must emphasise in 
my speech to-day that instead of the British firms being allowed 
to be the advisers in the policy of these Cartels, which anyone would 
consider to be the natural course to be pursued in our own markets, 
these Cartels are governed from Scandinavia, and we have to follow 
humbly in their footsteps. This is a Gilbertian situation which can- 
not be allowed to continue unless one wishes to see the whole of 
the paper trade in this country sink into a worse depression than 
that of 1930, 


SCANDINAVIAN PULP AND PAPER PRICES 

The Governments of the Northern countries apparently do not 
appreciate that their wood pulp and paper industries should be re- 
garded for purposes of trade with this country as divisions of one 
unit. It is useless for them to assume that their pulp mills can go 
on indefinitely selling their pulps to this country at high prices 
whilst their paper mills seek to sell paper in this market at prices 
which not only leave the United Kingdom manufacturer, whose 
paper prices have to be strictly competitive, with no margin for con- 
version or profit, but actually involve him in many cases in financial 
loss. It is submitted that this situation is one which as a matter of 
principle merits the most serious attention of H.M. Government. 


SATISFACTORY PROSPECTS 


With regard to our own prospects, you have already received the 
progress report which gives the results for the first three months of 
the year 1938. The report shows that the profits for that period 
have been practically maintained as compared with those for the 
similar period of last year. Unless trading conditions deteriorate 
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I think we can look forward to being able to place before you next 
year a satisfactory balance sheet. 

You will see that we recommend a payment of a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 5 per cent., less income tax, which brings 
the dividend for the year 1937 up to 8 per cent. In addition, we are 
recommending the payment of a bonus on the ordinary stock of 
2 per cent., less income tax. Then we propose that £10,000 be 
transferred to income-tax equalisation reserve and £15,000 to special 
obsolescence reserve. We also propose the transfer of £96,322 to 
general bringing that account up to £660,000. The 
total allocation to these reserves of £121,322 compares with 
£110,000 for 1936, an increase of £11,322. 

The chairman then moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr L. W. Farrow (deputy chairman) seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously passed. 

The dividend and bonus, as proposed, were approved; the retiring 
directors were re-elected; and the auditors were reappointed. 


reserve, 


UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


POSITION OF OIL PALM INDUSTRY 
MR J. G. HAY’S ADDRESS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of the United Sua 
Betong Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, at 
19 Fenchurch Street, London, Mr J. G. Hay (the chairman of the 
company) presiding. 

Dealing with the accounts, Mr Hay said: —In 1937 we succeeded 
in earning a profit of £220,000. Although that profit represents a 
not inconsiderable percentage on our issued capital, on the real 
capital engaged in the business it is just short ef 11 per cent. 
After making what we deem to be necessary appropriations, we are 
able to recommend and pay dividends for the year which, on the 
same basis, are equivalent in total to approximately per cent. 
Carrying that basic calculation a little further, it may interest you 
to know that our earnings for the years 1928-37 inclusive are equal 
to 4.87 per cent., and that the average rate of dividend for the same 
period is 3.74 per cent.—that is without making any deductions for 
amortisation. For any company engaged in tropical agriculture such 
earnings are modest indeed, and, since they relate to a company 
which is supposed to have enjoyed a singular success, my citation 
would seem to demonstrate that during the last decade the rubber 
plantation industry has been poorly requited for its endeavours. 

Referring to the company’s holding in Oil Palms of Malaya, 
Limited, Mr Hay reviewed the general situation in the following 
terms: As in rubber, palm oil is consumed to a large extent in the 
United States, and the depression there has, unfortunately hit the 
palm oil industry just as heavily as any other. A further contribu- 
tory cause is the very heavy processing tax of approximately £13 per 
ton which is levied on all palm oil used in the United States. Even 
at its present depressed world price of £14 per ton, this tax makes 
it quite expensive to the American consumer at £27 per ton. This 
acts as a very severe handicap to trade with America, and it seemed 
to your directors that the trade negotiations now proceeding 
between Great Britain and America offered a favourable oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to secure a remission or reduction of the 
tax. On making representations to the British Government to that 
effect it was a great disappointment to be informed that it had been 
decided to omit palm oil from the list of articles on which conces- 
sions would be sought by the British negotiators. The British Empire 
is still the largest producer of palm oil, and the omission of this 
commodity from the list is inexplicable. 


ATTITUDE OF IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT 


Our recent experience in this and other Colonial matters en- 
genders the depressing thought that the Imperial Government take 
little interest in Colonial affairs until they have assumed the serious 
and disagreeable form of unrest in Jamaica and 
Palestine. 

Given a fair field, I am confident that we can make an adequate 
profit, but if we are to continue to be impeded by the self-sufficient 
policies of the chief consumer and refused help by our Government, 
I cannot deny that our chances of full 
diminished. 

Reverting to the position of rubber, Mr Hay examined the causes 
of the decline in price, and suggested that in the present state of 
political and economic unsettlement no prediction of future con- 
sumption could be made, and that it might be of greater advantage 
to turn attention to the question of production costs, and pointed 
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out that Malaya, which formerly enjoyed the advantages of economic 
agricultural production, had in recent years lost ground. 

Mr Hay concluded: Malayan production is approximately 80 per 
cent. of the British share of the plantation industry. In 1937 the 
value of Malayan exports of rubber produced within that territory 
was over £40,000,000. Any decline in competitive power must 
eventually result in the loss of valuable export trade which can be 
ill afforded. For Malaya in particular any deterioration in her rubber 
industry is a serious matter, indeed, for on that industry depends, 
more than any other, the economic welfare of the whole country. 

I suggest that the question of cost of production is a fitting one 
for close inquiry, and that if our performances are fairly measured 
by those of other competing countries, our complacency will be 
seriously disturbed. I hope sincerely that the Governments con- 
cerned, and the industry through its associations both in London and 
in the East, will enter into close and friendly collaboration for a 
proper ascertainment and study of the facts and with a determination 
to take all such steps as are within their competence to restore 
to Malaya’s chief industry its former power to compete. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





DALKEITH (CEYLON) RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED PROFIT 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
of The Dalkeith (Ceylon) Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 
30th ultimo, at the offices of The Rubber Growers’ Association, 
19 Fenchurch Street, London. 

Sir Delves Broughton, Bt. (the chairman of the company), who 
presided, said:—-Gentlemen,—From the annual accounts share- 
holders will appreciate that the profit for 1937, £18,567, shows a 
very substantial increase when compared with £7,616 in 1936. 
To this amount must be added £9,902 brought forward, making a 
total credit balance available for dividend as at December 31, 1937, 
of £28,470. Your directors recommend that replanting expenditure 
incurred during the year, £2,805, be written off, and a dividend of 
10 per cent. (less income tax) be declared for the year 1937, which, 
with bonuses payable to the estate staff and additional remuneration 
to the directors, will absorb £15,320, leaving £10,345 to be carried 
forward to 1938, as against a balance of £9,902 brought forward 
from 1936, apart from the company’s reserve of £10,000 invested in 
Government securities. 

In view of the limited dividends paid to shareholders in recent 
years your directors feel that this distribution will be welcomed, 
having regard to the company’s strong financial position, the result 
of a continued conservative policy extending over many years, 
current assets having increased as at December 31, 1937, by £10,434 
to £39,931, of which sum no less than £33,423 is represented by 
cash £18,291 and gilt-edged investments £15,132. 

The standard assessment for the estate has been slightly increased 
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for 1938, being fixed at 1,212,151 lb., but the international and local 
percentage deductions, estimated at 50 per cent., together with the 
average price of rubber ruling to date, preclude any advantage to 
the company during the current year. 

Colonel L. Bayly, in seconding the resolution, said: —I inspected 
the company’s properties in April last and am very glad to give 
you a most satisfactory report of their condition, not only of the 
original plantations, but also of the replanted area of 743 acres, 
which, in my opinion, surpasses any estate that I visited in Ceylon. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





RIO DE JANEIRO CITY IMPROVEMENTS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXCHANGE DIFFICULTIES 


The seventy-sixth ordinary general meeting of this Company was 
held, on the Ist instant, in London. 

Mr Francis M. G. Glyn, the chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said that the net balance of profit carried to the balance sheet amounted 
to £105,000, against £49,000 for 1936. That improved result was due 
to the fact that the payments received from the Government had 
been at the rate of 340 milreis per house. 

The company had been able to remit the balance of the revenue 
for the first half in 1937, but no remittances had been received for 
the amount available out of the second half year. The board had 
thought it wise to limit the final dividend to 2 per cent., free of tax, 
making 4 per cent., free of tax, for the year, and increase the amount 
carried forward by £29,517. Shareholders, he thought, would not 
consider such a result unsatisfactory. 

Towards the close of last year there had been a severe political 
and financial crisis in Brazil, resulting in events of outstanding 
importance, such as the publication by the President of the Republic 
of the New Constitution, the temporary suspension of the service of 
the foreign debt and a drastic change in the coffee policy of the 
country. 

In the meantime, undoubtedly the exchange position was difficult. 
Unless exchange was obtainable to remit the milreis balances at 
present accruing in Brazil, the future distribution of profits in sterling 
must, of necessity, be problematical. The board were making 
constant applications to the Exchange Authorities, who had assured 
them that exchange would be allotted to the company in due course, 

In the new contract signed with the Government last year there 
was a clause in which the company undertook to drain certain new 
areas, such expenditure being only undertaken upon receipt of a 
payment covering the difference between the net rate of 340 milreis per 
house and that of 218 since November, 1933. That payment had 
not yet been received, and the new drainage works, therefore, had not 
been commenced. Negotiations were now taking place with the 
Government regarding the payment of that sum. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








Grains 


Rising estimates of the United States 
winter wheat crop, and better weather 
reports in Europe and Australia 
brought a fall in wheat prices, though 
there was a better tone in the market 
at the end of the week. No. 2 Northern 
Manitoba is quoted at 42s. 3d. com- 
pared with 45s. per 496 Ib. last week. 
The maize market has been quiet and 
prices have tended downwards; there 
has been little business in barley. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Bacon prices are un- 
changed and the market has been 
steady. Butter prices, affected by a slow 
demand, have fallen by 3s. per cwt., 
New Zealand now being quoted at 
125s. per cwt. Meat and egg prices show 
little alteration. 


* 


Golonial Produce.—The fall in 
sugar‘ prices during the previous week 
has been reversed and prices were re- 
stored to their former level on Tuesday. 


Demand was slow at the tea auctions 
and prices were somewhat lower. The 
coffee and cocoa markets have been 
quiet. 


* 

Vegetables.—Prices of both old 
and new potatoes are lower, but de- 
mand is steady. There is still a short- 
age of cauliflowers, but spring greens 
and cabbage did not sell well over the 
week-end. There is a good demand for 
asparagus, at ls. to ls. 6d. per bundle, 
and also for tomatoes, whose prices are 
a little lower. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oilseeds and Oils.—Very depress- 
ing conditions and falling prices have 
been experienced in these markets, 
largely caused by the unsatisfactory 
situation in the United States. The 
price of linseed fell by £1 per ton and 
Egyptian cotton seed is now quoted at 
less than £5 per ton for the old crop. 


The demand for oilcakes has fallen to 
insignificant levels. 

Rubber.— Little business was done, 
pending the decision of the Inter- 
national Regulation Committee, but the 
ris¢ in prices which the cut in quotas 
was expected to produce was short- 
lived and prices on the week are un- 
changed. The depressing outlook in 
America prevents any real recovery in 
this market. : 

* 


Furs.—At the London spring silver 
fox sale, which opened on May 23rd 
and lasted until the middle of this week, 
a total of about 100,000 skins was on 
offer, of which 65 to 70 per cent. were 
sold. London and Paris buyers were re- 
sponsible for the largest purchases, The 
general trend of the sale was better than 
expected and prices, except for some 
medium grades, showed no change on 
the January levels. The comparatively 
steady undertone of the sales does not 
indicate a changed trend on the fur 
market; silver fox skins are particularly 
favoured by fashion, and in recent years 
the silver fox market has frequently 
shown much more strength than the 
general fur market. 
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Then and Now 


When signs of another recession in industrial activity are accumulating, it is interesting to examine the movement of the principal economic 
indicators in the months preceding the last great depression. The following charts have been designed to facilitate this comparison. In each 
chart the figures for the years 1928 to 1930 are compared month for month with those for the years 1936 to 1938. We have used our own 
indices for business activity and wholesale prices and that of the London and Cambridge Economic Service for industrial share prices. The 
unemployment percentages refer to insured persons aged 16-64 in the United Kingdom and the 1936-38 line is broken at September, 1937, 
when the new method of counting was introduced. Strictly comparable figures for the subsequent period would be somewhat higher than 
those shown. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 28, 1938, total 
ordinary revenue was {£6,709,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £ 10,413,000. Thus, 
excluding sinking fund allocations, the 
’ deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
£43,107,000, against a deficit of {21,414,000 
a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


April 1, April 1, Week | Week 
1937, to 1938, to ended | ended 
May 29, May 28, May29|May28 


Revenue 


| 1937 1938 1937 | 1938 
} 
| 

ORDINARY REVENUE 

Income Tax 11,578 10,376 5 7 
Sur-tax ead 3,930 5,020 230 340 
Estate, etc., duties 14,820 11,320 1,550 1,880 
ID Adenium nmicinmiid 2,660' 2,120 800 270 
DE —erecesccrvesees wee 1,070 140 
Other Inland Rev. 70 70 ie 








Total I. Revenue ... 33,058 29,976 2,585 2,637 

















Customs .............++ 35,889 34,498 4,904 4,878 
SD ccustbokbcnsdieane 18,047 17,804 747 704 
Total Customs and | 

aS | 53,936) 52,302, 5,651) 5,582 
Motor duties ......... 4,275 4,139 124, . 
P.O. (net receipt) ... | 5,680 4,000 Dr.750.Dr1600 
Crown Lands......... 230 240 70 90 
Receipts trom Sun. } 

SE kchtbocsodnsnke 271 275 Ss 
Misc. receipts ...... | 826 756 85 








Total Ordinary Rev. 98,276, 91,688) 7,765 6,709 














SELF-BAL. REVENUE | 
Post Office and |-———|———— 
Broadcasting*...... 9,170; 10,800 2,350 2,800 
_ 
UR oxecssnccee. | 107,446) 102,488) 10,115) 9,509 


| Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(& thousands) 


Expenditure | April 1, April 1, Week Week 


|1937, to 1938, to ended | ended 
|May 29, May 28, May29 May28 








1937 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
j i 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. of Nat. | 
Debt esscscsesee | 39,207) 39,329 403 309 
Payments to N. Ire- 
a dadtinhen | 836 770 339 257 
Other Con. Fund 
a eee | 335 359 14 
eee | 40,378 40,458 743 580 


Supply Servicest ... | 79,312) 94,337) 9,686! 9,833 


Total Ord. Expend. | 119,690! 134,795 10,429) 10,413 














SeL_r-BALANCING | | 

EXPENDITURE | 
Post Office and | 
Broadcasting Votes 9,170 10,800, 2,350 2,800 


128,860 145,595 12,779) 13,213 








REED: eeciivoniisies 


* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 
t Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting. 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£92,205 to £2,941,340, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below) raised 
the gross National Debt by £3,796,000 to 
about £8,190 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 

Net INCREASES IN Dest | Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
Treasury bills ......5,346 | Public Dept. Adv.... 1,020 
Nat. Savings Certs. 200 
P.O. & Tel. (Mon.) 

Acts 
N. Atlantic Shipping 30 


1,550 


\ 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to May 28, 1938, are shown 


below :— 
(£ thousands) 








Ordinary Exp. ... 134,795 | Ordinary Rev 91,688 
Inc. in balances... 577 | Gross borr.44,469 
Less 
j New S.F. 785 
Net borrowing 43,684 
135,372 135,372 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
_— Ways and 
T Bill Means 
ills 4 
Advances Total) ~ 
Dat Float- Flost- 
_ Bank in iin 
Ten- T: Public of Debdt 
der - Depts. Eng- 
1937 land 
Mar. 3) 674 -6* 23°5 698:1| ...* 
May 29 530:0'151:'0 20-0 ‘ 701-0) 171-0 
Dec. 31 889 -7* 39-4 55-7 984-9 ° 
1938 
Feb. 5 572-0: 281:7 33-6 887°3 315-3 
» 12 557-0 276:9 31-9 865-8 308-8 
» 19 | 542-0 275-5 31:3 848:°8 306°8 
» 26 532-0 273-1 39-2 844°3 312°3 
Mar. 5 /522:0 282:4. 39-8 844:2, 322:2 
» 12 517-0 283-8 38-9 839-8 322-7 
» 19 512-0 288:5 35-6 836-1 324-1 
oo a 828 -7* 13-1 . 841-8 tg 
Apr. 9 512:0 304°9 30-6 5-0 852°5 335°5 
» 16 522-0 306°8 28:6 1-5 858-9 335-4 
» 23 | 532-0 | 296-1 27-2 ‘ 855-3 323-3 
» 30 545-0 288:6 36:5, ... 870-2; 325:1 
May 7 560-0 281:6 35:9 8-0 885-4) 317°5 
» 14 570-0, 278-1 39-2 ... | 887-3) 317-3 
» 21 570-0| 2760 41-8 887-8 317°8 
» 28 570-0 281-4 40:8 892-2) 322-2 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


Amount Per 
ae 7 aoa Cent. 
| Average Allotted 

— Rate at 
ender Applied % mini- 
Offered a Allotted roel 
| Rate 
1937 s. d 
May 28 45:0 2:2 45:0 10 6:99 49 
Dec. 31; 50-0 80°5 50:0 10 11°59 47 
1938 | 
Feb. 4 30-0 88-4 30:0 10 0:98 18 
o i 30-0 87-7 30-0 10 0-89 18 
» 18 35:0 86-6 35-0 10 1:04 23 
a a 40-0 92-0 40:0 10 1:39 33 
Mar. 4, 45:0 97°8 45°0 10 0:94 30 
s Ali 6-0 2-1 | 45:0 10 1-35 36 
» 18; 50-0 | 82-3 50:0 10 1:54 54 
o» 25)| 50-0 84:6 | 50-0. 9 11-31 55 
Apr. 1/ 50:0 | 77:0 | 50°0 10 3°24 71 
» 8| 50°0 | 85-2 | 50:0 10 2-65 56 
» 15) 45-0 85-6 | 45-0 10 2-82 41 
» we 45:0 88-5 | 45-0 10 2:95 41 
» 29| 4°0 80:3 | 45:0 10 1:99 60 
May 6) 45:0 87°8 | 40°0 10 0:69 29 
» 13} 30-0 73-5 | 30°0 10 1:12 29 
~ we 35:0 74:3 | 35-0 10 1-1l 35 
» 2 45-0 69:0 | 45-0 |10 9:37 57 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Soden maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 

On May 27th, applications at £99 17s. 3d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on any day except Saturday 


of the following week were accepted as to about 35 
per cent. of the amount applied for. Applications 
at higher prices were accepted in full. Applications 


for bills to be paid for on Saturday at £99 17s. 4d. per 
cent. and above were allotted in full. £50-0 millions 
of Treasury bills are being offered on June 3rd. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 
5 } | Purchase 
Sales in Number | Price 
_— —_——_—____!|__—_ —— - 
19 weeks to :-— | £ 
May 15, 1937¢ 12,858,742 9,644,055 
May 14, 1938 ...... 12,901,465 | 9,676,097 
Week to :— | 
May 15, 1937 ...... 429,946 | 322,459 
May 7, 1938 ...... 719,334 | 539,500 
May 14, 1938 ...... 694,458 520,843 
~~} After adjustments to March 27th. N.B.—Net 
Exchequer receipts, week to May 14, 1938: 
Dr. £150,000. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JUNE 1, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


4 4 
11,015,100 








Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 
In circultn. 484,920,924 Other Govt. . 
In Bnkg. De- Securities ... 188,375,775 
partment... 41,489,029 | Other Secrs. 600,321 
Silver coin 8,804 

Amt, of Pid. 
Issue ..200,000,000 

| Gold Coin & 
| Bullion 326,409,953 
= | ee 
526,409,953 | 526,409,953 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 
x { 4 

Props. capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ..109,676,164 
Rest 3,227,128 | Other Secs. — 
Public Deps.* 24,867,913 | Disc., etc. 8,934,151 


19,976,120 


28,910,271 


Securities 








Other Deps.: 
Bankers 
Other 


. 102,802,912 

35,462,044 

138,264,956 | Gold & Silv. 
Coin 


Notes 


41,489,029 
837,533 


180,912,997 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commuis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


180,912,997 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 














| Amt. 
Both Departments June 1, 
1938 Last Last 
Week Year 
} } 
CoMBINED LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation 484,921 4,721 9,368 
Deposits : Public _...... 24,868 1,609 + 14,636 
Bankers’....... 102,803 11,554 6,697 
Others......... 35,462 641 1,839 
Total outside liabilities 648,054 14,025 15,469 
Capital and rest ......... 17,780 15 33 
COMBINED ASSETS ————— 
Govt. debt and securities 309,067 13,900 + 11,505 
Discounts and advances 8,934 594 4,185 
Other securities ......... 20,576 664 5,405 
Silver coin in issue dept. 9 2 5 
Gold coin and bullion.... 327,248 72 5,158 
RESERVES — ——- 
Res. of notes & coin in | 
banking department... 42,327 4,649 4,211 
Proportion of reserve to | 
outside liabilities—- | 
(a) Bankg. dept. only | 
(“‘ proportion”) | 25:9%|— 4: 6%!— 3-7% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- | 
posits and notes | 
(“* reserve ratio ’’) 50:°5°, 1-1% 0:4% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
| 1937 | 1938 
Tercaiindiiicens 
j 
| June | May | May | May | June 
sy 8 1 a | |} 
| 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ. 475°6 482-2) 478:6 480-2 484-9 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept....... 45°7, 44:2) 47:8 46-2) 41:5 
Govt. debt and 
securities 194°7, 199-7 199-2 199-5) 199-4 
Other secs. ... | 5:2 0:3 0-7 0:5 06 
Geld corccescese 321:2 326°4 326°4 326°4 326°4 
Deposits : 
PUBMS ..ccccoce | 30°32 36°6, 285 26:5) 249 
Bankers’........ | 109-5) 87-9, 93-2) 91-2! 102-8 
COEOES ccccccece | 37-5 55°5 36:0) 36:1 35:4 
Total woscceccee | 157-0) 160-0, 157-7, 153 8) 1631 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. :} 
Government.. | 102°8 105-7 98:3 95-7! 109 7 
Discounts, etc. | 4:7 7:6 7:8 9-5) 8-9 
ST iescuetee | 20-7] 19-4 20-7, 19-41 20-0 
. eee | 128-2) 132-7 126-8, 124-6) 138-6 
| 
Banking dept. | 
FESETVE.......0006 | 46 *| 55:0 48:5, 47:0) 42:3 
, 0 °o °o ° 
“Proportion” | 26:9, 28:7, 30°8 30:5) 25-9 
Reserve ratiot | 50:9} 50-9 51-6) 50:5 
| 





51-4 


+ Gold stocks in both departments to deposits 
and notes in circulation, * At this date, Government 
debt was £11,015.100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
£8,804, capital, £14,553,000; rest, £3,227,128. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE, — The latest return of the Bank of 
Roumania appeared in The Economist of April 
23rd; Bank of International Settlements and 
Denmark, of May 14th; Estonia and Poland, of 
May 21st; Reichsbank, Canada, Czechoslavakia, 
Danzig, Egypt, Japan, Java, Lithuania, South 
Africa, Spain and Switzerland of May 28th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million ss 
! 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Sane | Mew | May | June 
RESOURCES 3, | 26, a 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1937 1938 | 1938 1938 
and due from Treas. 8,838 10,641) 10,639 10,639 
Total reserves ......... | 9,122 11,085) 11,060, 11,036 
Total cash reserves ... 273 435 412 389 
Total bills discounted | 17 8) 9 8 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 6 1 1 1 
Total billson hand .., | 24 9} 9 9 
Industrial advances ... 22) 17} 17 17 
Total U.S, Govt. secs, | 2,526) 2,564) 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,572) 2,590) 2,590) 2,590 


Total resources ......... | 12,453) 14,338) 14,291 14,320 


LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in actual | 
circulation ............ | 4,235 4,148) 4,117) 4,157 
Aggregate of excess mr. | 
bank res. over reqts. | 860 2,440) 2,630 2,640 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account | 6,854! 7,504) 7,716 7;745 
Govt. deposits ......... 115} 1,429) 1,183) 1,093 
Total deposits <........ | 7,224) 9,286] 9,286) 9,231 
Cap. paid in and surplus! 306 309) 309 309 


Total liabilities ......... 

Ratio of total res. to | 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabs. combined ...... 79 6% '82:°5% 82-5 % 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | | 
‘TREASURY COMBINED | | 

RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock... | 12,027) 12,870) 12,905; 12,918 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. | 


12,453) 14,338, 14,291 14,320 


82:°4% 





CED | ccecnatocens | 2,548) 2,693] 2,701; 2,703 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation... | 6,487) 6, 407) 6,393 6,469 

Treasury cash and de- | 
posits with F.R. Bks. 3,297) 3 625) 3,431) 3,347 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.— Million $’s 


{ June | May | May | June 
} 3, 5, | 26, 2, 
| 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Total gold reserves ... 3381-8 4644-8 4698:°3| 4,744 
Total bills discounted {| 8:1; 2:2) 2:2! 2 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 2:0) 0 2\ 0-2 1 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 725-0) 745-8) 745°8| 746 
Total bills and securts. | 741-1) 752-8) 752-7 753 
Deposits — Member- | } 
bank reserve account 2962-4 3478-0\3640-9| 3,709 
Total res. to dep. and | | 
Fed. Res. note lia- 
bilities combined ... (83-9, 87-5%'87-7°., 87°8% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.— Million $’s 


| May ; Apr. | May | May 
im) as el) oe 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 | 1938 1938 
RGOMG, COC coccccccccce 9,500 8,585) 8,451 8,408 
Investments ............ 12,667 20,809) 12,359, 12,271 
Reserve with Federal | 
Reserve banks ...... 5,349 5,980) 6,001) 6,107 
Due from domestic bks. | 1,781! 2,188) 2,277) 2,315 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits : demand (ad- | 
PND. sccsseeasdsosens 15,425 14,451 14,598 14,569 
TO: sssce sian | 5,205; 5,221; 5,207) 5,209 
U.S. Government . | 182 605; 546) 545 
Inter-bank ............ | 5,642; 5,874) 5,994) 6,047 


_BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


May { Apr. May ; May 

27; 28, 19, 26, 

ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
GE cinckncatbiasctecones 57,359) 55,807) 55,808 55,808 

Advances on gold coin | 1,099) ... me eae 
Bills: Commercial . 9,830/ 11,517, 9,586) 9,639 
Bought abroad 1,024 790 774 774 
Advances on securities | 3,777; 3,700) 3,515) 3,454 
Thirty-day advances 385) 879 173 113 
Loans to State without 3,200) name 3,200; 3,200 

interest : (a) general | 


(b) provisional .. 
Negouable bonds, 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 5, 642! 5 5575 
Other assets ............ | 3,872 4, 109 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .., 


19,980 40134 +40134 $40134 


5,575 
3,931 


5.575 
4,155 


85,745 98,519 98,827 98,923 


Deposits: Public ...... 3,154) 2,802 3,283 3,248 

Private ... | 14,628) 21,101) 16,962) 17,341 

Other liabilities ......... | 2,640; 3,290) 3,624 3,340 
Gold reserve to sight | 

rar 55°3% 45-5 '46-8% 46°6% 


* From July 29, 1937, based on franc at 43 (against 
49) milligrams. 


+ Of which Frs. 18,050 millions under Conven- 
tion of June 30, 1937 (permissible limit, Frs. 20,000 
millions), 








CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
_ Million paper pesos 








| Apr. Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
30, 31, 15, | by 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
Gold at home ......... | 1,224) 1,314) 1,314) 1,307 
Gold abroad & foreign | 
enpange. eeesecedacsees 338) 38 40 32 
Non-int.-bearing Govt. | 
SEE ich snesacaeeeees 119 119} 119 119 
Treasury bonds ...... 399! 398) 398 398 
LIABILITIES | 
ee 1,165, 1,139) 1,132) 1,128 
Government deposits. | °128 108) 7104) (113 
Bank deposits ......... | 450! 331) 383} 355 
Certs. of participation | | 
in Treasury bonds | 373) 306) 268) 268 
Gold and for. exch. to | 
note and sight liabs. 89-3°, ‘a5 5% \g3- 5% '83-8% 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £’s 
| May ; Apr. | May "May 
24, 25, | 16, 23, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
Gold and English stg. | 16-01) 16:01) 16-01) 16-01 
Other coin, bullion, &c.| 4°86) 4°98 5°54) 5-36 
Money at short call— | 
LAIOG. i.0cccechoossae | 33-28! 27-19] 28-62) 27-55 
Short-term loans ...... | 4:37) ose ae. | owe 
Secrts. and Treas. bills | 76°81) 91-49) 90°70) 91-41 
Discounts andadvances| 9-42) 12-86 11-76) 12°83 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes issued ............ 47-04) 51-03) 49-53) 49-53 
Res. pm. on gold sold a°ta, Com a ee ae 
Deposits, Di vcsciscesien 83-13) 85-89} 88-28) 87-87 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 








} Apr. | May May | May 

} 28, 12, 19, | 25, 

ASSETS 1938 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
SE chnicenssiittescanas E 3,123| 2,801! 2,734) 2,693 
Silver and other coin... | 52 51 54) 55 
Foreign exchange, etc. 1,132 758| 718) 742 
Bills and securities ... | oe 816 872 872 
SIL. innscnitenesinns } 32 158 137 133 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 4,390) 4,244! 4,128} 4,116 
Deposits: Govt. ...... j 40) 40) 15) 14 
Other ...... 399/215) 287} = 279 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 





May | Apr. | May | May 
| 15, | 15, | 7, > 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold holdings ......... 1,759) 1,994) 1,994) 1,994 
Balances abroad and 543) 900; 833 850 
foreign currencies... | 
Discounts and advances 954| 985; 978) 975 
Advances to Treasury | 3,551) 3,495) 3,495) 3,495 
LIABILITIES | 
eee 1,242) 1, 203| 1,203} 1,202 
Notes in circulation ... | 2,442) 2,455) 2,425| 2,379 
Sight liabs. and deposits | 3,087) 3,908 | 3,925) 4,030 
BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. Marks 
— | May ; Apr. ; May { May 
ia) Ss 14, | 23, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold reserve .........008 | 603-0) 620-5! 620-4| 620-4 
Gold abroad not in gold | i 
SONNE  cccpcsincepives ss 
Foreign correspondents 1773 8'2328-3| 12249 -1'2190-7 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 93-1! 48-5) 24-4] 13-4 
Inl. b Deed hanno inane 1137-9 1532°2)1556- 6 1586-6 
Finnish & foreign bonds; 439- 3} 436°0) 439-5) 439-7 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... 1844-8 2212-2'2187-1/2124-6 
Sight deposits: Govt. | 439-5) 393-0| 351-8| 343-7 
Other | 676: 7 1123- 0! 1090 - 9 1098 -3 
Ordinary cover to sight | 


| 
liabilities 173° 2% 75: 1% \74°690'74-4% 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
_ Million Pengo 


| _ | Apr. | May | May 
23, s |} 2 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Metal reserve : 
Gold coin and ation 84-1) 84:1) 84 1| 84-1 
Foreign exchange ... | 49°9| 67:8) 69-4) 69-3 
Token money ...... 10-9} 10-4, 9-3) 10-0 
Inl, bills, wts., & secs. | 391-8) 424-7 441-6) 440-3 
Advances to Treasury | 104-2) 118-5) 120-0) 120-0 
LIABILITIES ! 
Notes in circulation ... | 362-0) 505:°5| 538-3) 518:2 
Current accounts, de- | | | 
POGIEB, ELC. ..cccccccces 224°3| 245°5) 237-0) 256-1 
Cash certificates ...... 92-9 69-7| 69°7| 69-7 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million Rupees 
May Apr. May ; May 
28, 29, 20, | 27, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold coin & bullion 445 444 444 444 
Rupee coin ...... | 552 591) 592 600 
Balances abroad... | 245 47) 21) 20 
Sterling securities 803 788 788 788 
Indian Govt. rupee } 
securities......... 274 324 324| 324 
Investments ...... 70} 71) 71| 67 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circuln. : | | | 
oT ae 1,882 1,753| 1,750 1,726 
Pichi sanasase 20! 76 78 76 
Deposits: Govt. | 113 185, 183| 194 
Banks 267 148 | 126 145 
Gold and sterling | 
to liabilities 60°2% | 57:4%! 57:4%} 57:2% 


SS SSS 





BANK OF GREECE.—AMillion drachmae 


; May | Apr. ; May | May 

15, mi 4 15, 

ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold and gold exchange | 3,444 3,646) 3,682) 3,642 
State gold bonds ...... | 519| 518 522 
Bills discounted ...... | rey 627; 62 630 
CID © sictccnoncccces | 2,903) 5,714) 5,600) 5,727 
EE GE nsicccconccccee 3,557| 3,823! 3,823) 3,832 

LIABILITIES | | 

Notes in circulation ... | 6,329) 6,620 6,638) 6,503 
Dep. and current accts. | 4,725) 7,168) 7,132) 7,411 
Foreign exch. liabilities | _187| 218) 208 252 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 





| May | Apr. | May | May 
| 22 | 22% | 15, | 22 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Cash reserve : | j 
Gold at home and | 
i iiicccusinnds | 1,667! 1,813 1,826] 1,827 
Other foreign exchange 766; 409) 357) 363 
Discounts and advances | 1,701, 1,565| 1,561) 1,554 
Government advances | 2,250) 2,240! 2,240) 2,241 
LIABILITIES | | | 
Notes in circulation ... | 5,284) 5,737) 5,906) 5,833 
Sight liabilities 2,292} 2,75¢| 2,597! 2,667 


BANK OF LATVIA 
‘Million lats 


May | Apr. | May ; May 

24, | 25, 16, 23, 

ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 77-45) 77:58 77-58| 77°58 
SUVET COIN ......000000000 15-37| 13-44 13-61) 13-65 
Foreign currency ...... 44°16) 46°55! 44-83) 43-43 
Treas. notes and change; 9-75) 8-03) 8-73) 8-90 
Short-term bills......... 51-23) 49-22) 50-43) 50-27 
Loans against securities | 67-79) 81-43! 81 28) 82-47 

LIABILITIES } 

Notes in circulation ... | 46-00) 66-00) 63- 87| 64°83 
Deposits & currnt. accs. 134-31/126:21,134-89/132-61 
Government | 76°80) 70-74) 65-82] 66-35 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £’s 


May | Apr. | May | May 
| 24, 25, 16, 23, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
SII ‘iictecatncaciemsunies | 2-80] 2-80) 2:0 2-80 
Sterling exchange ...... 21-72! 18-33) 17-83 18-12 
Advances to State | 5:07; 4:07) 3:58; 3-25 
Investments ..........++ |} 2:91; 2-42) 2-73) 2-73 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes ............ | 13-02) 14-08) 13-94) 14-00 
Demand liabs.: State | 6-92) 5-00} 4°43; 4-09 
Banks and others ... | 11-11) 7:08, 7-35 
Reserves to sight liabs. 78-9°% 81-7% rien. 1% 182:2% 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
May {| May {| May May 
i tS 23, 30, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
a cnctatlicnanea 1130-0 1480-3 | 1480-8 | 1480-8 
IE Bi nh cdheceerns | 18-7| 19-3} 20-9] 20-3 
Home bills, &c....... | 18:7) 9:2) 9-2) 9-2 
Foreign bills ......... 2:4) 5:4! 5-4) 5-4 
Loans and advances | 
in current account | 183°-5| 345-5| 330-1; 330-7 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation | 835:9| 975-2) 919-6! 944-3 
Deposits: (a) Govt. | 64:1) 98:3) 149-2] 135°6 
(b) Other | 473-0) 804-5!) 798-4) 785-9 
BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 
mee May | Apr. | May | May 
a i ae | 36 23, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
Coin and bullion (gold | 
a a ae 118-8) 134-0; 133-9) 134-0 
Bal. abroad & for. bills | 107-3) 201-2) 224-7) 227-4 
Funds provisionally in | 
gold, not in gold res. 75°9| 64:8) 64:8) 64-8 
Norwegian and foreign | | | 
Govt. securities | 69-6} 112-0) 112-3) 112-2 
Discounts and loans... | 186-4) 101-8) 104-7) 103-1 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... | 397°6) 440-4) 434-3) 432-0 
Deposits at sight ...... | 117-1) 139-0) 170-2) 171-9 
BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 
| Mar. , Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
“ns | a 4 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
EE -. .ccncsceniacwenseens 913-1 917- 3} 917-3) 917-3 
Balances abroad......... | 591-0) 607-6) 599-8) 585-8 
Discount .......eeeeee | 320-8) 330-7) 339-1) 336-1 
Securities ........ccccece 124:°5| 120-5) 120-6) 120-6 
Government loans...... 1043-51040 -9)1040-9:1040-9 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 2068-9 2024- 6! \2082 -3'2052-8 
Deposits : Government | 524-0! 540-0) 507-7 521-9 
ankers’ 484-9!) 635-7) 624-6 624-1 
Other ...... 100-6; 55-4) 50:5) 45-5 
Foreign commitments 42:2} 50-2} 50-2 60:2 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million Kronor 





| May | Apr. | May | May 
| 2 a> | 1& | 2 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold TESCTVE -----00 000-0 | 436-2) 521-3) 522-3) 523-5 
Govt. secs.: Swedish | 28-5} 31-1) 36-1) 36:1 
Foreign | 31-4) 36:9) 38: 3| 39-0 
Gold abroad not in gold | | 
BIE ss cneniglechind 69 a 54-4) 54:3) 54-1 
Balances with foreign | | 
TID hb erticc cnc c0sadede | 269 4) 251-7! 246°8| 241-3 
Bills payable in Sweden| 12-1) 12-6) 12-9) 13-0 
Bills payable abroad... | 558-4) 564-1) 560-9) 562-5 
Poo eee . | 26:2) 20-3} 20-1) 19-9 
LIABILITIES } 
Notes in circulation ... | 768-7| 870-9) 876-8) 855-6 
Deposits : Government | 227-0) 272-8) 410-2) 391-3 
Com. banks | 611-3) 525-6) 378-4) 414-9 
Other ...... | 12-9] 6-41 5-81 12:5 
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CLEARING BANKS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
| Week ended Aggregate from 
Month of May | Wednesday January 1 to 
y — - mqporaes : 
| \Change June 2, Junel,| June 2, | June l, 
1937 | 1938 | t 1937 1938 1937 | 1938 
! 
Number of | | | | 
wkg. days: | 24 61% | «6 6 | 126 128 
| 
ee 12,775,567\2,853,182 — 5-1 782,596 645,431 16,082,021 14,230,832 | 
Metropolitan 174,660 172,562 8-8 43,310 36,909 930,033 899,974 
SNE, ....ccccpe 305,523, 311,262\— 6-0 69,512 60,348 1,607,158 1,589,607 
 — 3,255,750/3,337,006' — 5-4 895,418 742,688 18,619,212 16,720,413 
ee gee | Te | Fee iat 
t+ Based on average working day. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ — 
| Week ended Aggregate from 
Month of May L Saturday | January 1 to 
Change ‘May 29, May 28,| May 29, | May 28, 
| 1937 | 1938 | t | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 "| 1938 
No. of working | | } | | 
days : a a ee ey ee 6 124 126 
BIRMINGHAM | 10,275 9,982 10:3 2,014 1,802 57,633 | 51,249 
BRADFORD 4,397 3,218 32-4 1,147 934 23,515 17,597 
EEE iE coccccsnes | 4,959 5,857 9-0 | 1,200 | 1,207 27,413 | 27,260 
Sin tenepeooanan 3,800 3,422 16-9 897 689 19,921 18,669 
keener 3,972 4,047 6-0 886 785 | 22,779 | 21,846 
LEICESTER ... | 3,049 2,991 — 94 632 571 16,369 | 15,246 
LIVERPOOL ... | 27,769 22,434 25-4 6,576 | 5,004 157,864 | 113,083 
MANCHESTER | 45,969 40,088 19-5 | 8,421 7,589 238,460 | 206,336 
NEWCASTLE... | 6,486 6,705 — 46 1,298 1,426 | 31,078 33,790 
NOTTINGHAM | __ 2,200 2,091 12-3 397 404 11,384 11,076 
SHEFFIELD ...| 4,174 4,487 — 0-8 711 714 9 23,563 | 24,455 
Total: 11 Towns | 117, 050 105,322 16-9 24,179 21,125 | 629,979 | 540,607 
DUBLIN | 5,060 11,289 | 128,645+) 137,547¢ 


¢ Based on average working day. t 22 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 








LONDON 
May 26, May 27, May 28, May 30, May 31, June 1, June 2, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Bank rate (changed| % | % | % | % | % | % | % 
from 219% June 30, 
ee 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts!) 1732 = 1739-9)g 1730-9,5 173 
3 months’ do. ...... 1739 Tz9—91g6 (1730-916 1730 
4 months’ do. ...... 1732-916 1739-916 |1732-B16 | 17 
6 months’ do. ...... 96-58 | 96-58 5g 
Discount Treasury Bills 
NE Censsncncus lo—17 39 7x9 179 39 
ET whcsocancnes 1g—1739 |17z0-9i6 1732-916 |1730-91¢ 
Loans—Day-to-day .. | lo-l lo-1 lo=1 
| ee jlo-1 lo-1 Ij-1_ | 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. ig lp Ig | | 
Discount houses at call lg lg lg | } 
SINE So walecsidebonn 34 5 & i &% 
{ 
Comparison with previous weeks 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
| Short . bs oil amecitanciala , ue 
| Loans. T 
a 4 Months 6 Months | 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 
1938 % % %. | .% Yo |  % % 
May 5... tl | se | iste | Se-Se | 2-21, 214-22 | 21p~3 
9» 12... |3e-L | 1132 1730-916 | Sie-5g | 2-2lg | Zlg-2lg | 212-3 
xo 19... |t2-1 | = 2%32— | 1732-Hig | = M16-5e 2-212 214-212 | 212-3 
»» 26... jlo-1 | mt | 4732-Sig | 96-5 2-2ig | 2lg-212 | 212-3 
June 2... | 1o-1 | 1759-96 1igo-Pig | 2-21g | 21-212 | 22-3 
y Webbe adie ae 
NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
New York :— 


June 2, May 4, May 11, Me 18, May 25, June 1, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 19338 1938 
% % % % % % 
IO « iinatcnsnctsscdgooer i 1 1 1 1 1 
= < money (90 days’ mixed 
naan Ta snieniedaameicnne lly ly lly 1l4 lly ly 
Bank xc ceptances :— oo Selling Rates —————___, 
Seashane--i8 ake 90 diya. ig lg 1p lp ly lg 
Non-mem. le, 90dys. 1, lg 12 lg ly lg 
accept., 90 dys. 1 1 1 1 1 1 





EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 








an 
| | 
| Par of | 
| Tew May 27, | May 28, | May 30,| May 31,; June l, | June 2, 
London on | Exch. | "1938 || 1938| 1938 "| 1938"| ° 1938” | "1938 
| | | 
a | | | is { 
New York, g... | $4°8623 |4-94- 4-94lg— 4:945— [4-947p- [4:941g- [4-9439- 
| 9454 9454 9579 951» 95 94% 
Montreal, $... | 4°8625 4:995,- 5:00- |5-00lg— |5-O0lg— |4-991.— (4:995,- 

4 | 5-001, 0054 01! 0054 5 005, 5: 00'g 

Paris, Fr....... 124-21 |17814—7g 178%9- 178- 1781; o-te 1781,¢— 1781g- 
16 1785, 16 
Brussels, Bel... | 35-00a |29- 30-39 29 26- 32/29 -27- 35 29 -27-32'29 23-30 29-24-27 
. oe 937g-941g 9373-94 9379-9414) 94-9414 937g-9419'937g-O4lg 
Milan, L....... | 92 464 93-951 93-951 94-001 | 94:12: | 94:10: 94-00% 
Zurich, Fr. ... 25 +2219 |21- 70-72 21-70-72/'21:71-— |21-71-73'21-71-73,21 71-73 
} 7319) 
Athens, Dr.... | 375_ | 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 
Amst’d’m, Fl, | 12-107 |8:9614- 8-96-97 [8-96-97 |8-9614— |8-9612- |8-9614- 

, 9714 97) 9714 97 

Berlin, Mk. .., | 20°43 {12-30-33 12-30-33/12 30-3512 - 32-34/12-31- 34/12 31-33 
} | | 
Registered | 

Marks (c) | 49-54 | 49-54 | 49- 54 | 49-54 | 49-54 | 49-54 

Br. India Rup. T18d. [177g—-15;¢ |177g-1 16 |172"5 172539-7g |1'72539— [L725 32— 
270 - 

Hong Kong, $ | t ... | 1454-15 1454-15 | | 1434- 13° 1454-15 | 1434-15 |t418i 6 
hee 

. | 
Shanghai, §... | ¢ . 101»- 10lo- | 10l¢— | 93g- —(|934- 934- 

; . | | big Llig/ Llig(J 1114(2) 1038(2)| 1054(/) 
Rio. Mil. ..... 1¢5°899d.' 213;6*%m 213;6%m | 213;¢*%m | 215)6%m | 213; 6%m | 213516*m 

; f 18-94— |18-93- |18-93- |18-97- |18-98-  |19-00- 

B. Aires, $ ... | 11-454 | 99 98¢ 99g| 19-O4g| 19: O4¢ 05g 
16:12h | 16:12h | 16°12h | 16-12h | 16:12h | 16:12h 
Valparaiso, s.. | 40 125¢ (1) | 125e (1) | 125e (1) | 125e (1) | 125e(2) | 125e(2) 
M’video, $ ... | ¢51d. | 20-21 (1934-2034/1912—-201;|191-2019|1934—2034) 1954-2054 
Lima, Sol. | 17-38 | 201— | 20lx— | 20io— 2012— | a 2019- 

; | 2112 (| 21g (1) 21g (|) 2112 (D} 21 ah) 
Mexico, Pes..,. | 9-76 Un’q’td | Un’q’td | Un'q’td | Un’q’td | U aq'td Un’q’td 
Manila, Pes.... | ¢24-66d.) 24-247;¢| 24-247 16) 24-247)¢| 24-247 16| 24-247)6| 24-24716 
Moscow, Rbis. : 26-21- |26°1834- |26-2414- |26-2479- |26-221g—| 26: 2154- 

2154) ‘19lo| 2454] 251g] 22ig|—222 


Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). 


*Sellers. {Pence per unit 
©f local currency. 


+ Par 8-235lz> since dollar devaluation on February |, 1934. 
(a) Prior | to devaluation on Apml 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (hk) Average remittance rate tor 
importers. (7) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
ot Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


() Other Exchanges 





























Par of | 
| es May 27, une I, une 2, 
London on Exch. | 1938 | rape J 1938 
per £ 
| | | a 
Helsingfors, M. .......+. | 193-23 | 226-226 H | 226-2264 226-22654 
: sed a 80-150(/) 80-150(/) 80-150(/) 
Madrid, Pt............0.0 | 25 2212 { Tj 1 my 
Lisbon, Esc. .......0000 | 110 | 110-1102 110-110!2 | 110-110! 
Budapest, Pen. 27-82 2479-2558 2479-2533 | 247g-255g 
Prague, Kc. $16410§ | 142-1421, 142\g—5g | 142\9-lo 
Danzig, Gul. .. _— i. 26- aaae 26-2612 26-269 
MEE, Edocccccsccnsccces 38 26-26! 26-2615 26-2615 
SEC Is ovncnesesseeene 35 2212 | 2434-2534 2434-2554 | 2454-2554 
Bucharest, Lei ......... 813-8 660-685 660-685" 660-685 
. * 2* 20* 
Constantinople, Pst. ... 110 a ooh | Ssah 
Belgrade, Din. ......... 276-32 213-223 213-223 | 213-223 
I Tlccctsssescsoscce 48 -66 29-30 29-30 | 29-30 
Se 673-66 } 390-420 390-420 | 390-420 
Tallinn, E. Kr. ......... 18-159 1734-1854 1754-183, | 1754-183¢ 
Sh TL  desaceabesepecs } 18-159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. -| 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18-159 | 22-35-45 22:35-45 | 22:35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... |} 97g 9753-58 973g—5g | 9753-53 
SEG TID scinsecesosece $24°58d. | 1315;6-14lig | 1315;6-1411g | 1315;6-141i6 
Singapore, $ .........++. | T 28d. | 27llig—l5i¢ 271ijg—151g 2711; 6-1536 
SINT Sinasvendincese 12-11 8-93-97 8:94-97 | 8:93\-96l2 
Bangkok, Baht ......... t21-82d. 22-2214 22-2214 | 22-2214 
Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. . Pence per unit of local 
Senne. § Par, 197-1056 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
F ene to the Bank of England :—(j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
on Jnder Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 
LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 
| May 27, | May 28, | May 30, | May 31,| June 1, | June 2, 
London on 1938 | 1938 | 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Per £ | Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
i 
— + - - A —_ 
(po) , (p) (p) (o) | (p) 
New York |) Month T3532 | 732-532 | 732~5z2 730-532 | 732-532 | Sie—le 
cent.4|2 » 13z2—11g2 | 1339—1132 | Mpo 182 | Se-5ig | Fe-i6 | 16-14 
\3 » Se-%6 | Sg-le el | Selo | %6-T16 | Tes 
| (d) (d) (d) (d) d) 
| 1 Month 1enhe 1g—14 | gle | 316-16 | 14—5g ioe 
Paris, francs |2 »” lg—bg | 12-53 12-5 1258 5g-7g 1g—53 
13 | 11g-15g | 11g—15g | 1-11q | 1g—11g | 13g—112 | 114-158 
| | () | (& | 7), | (p) (e) | @® 
Amsterdam, | 1 Month | Te-lp | } l-lg l-lg | 1l-=lo 
cent.4 | 2» | Med | Mend | uy M1g-1 | 15g—11g | 15g—11g 
»’ @ | 17g—L1p | Lig rh, | —llg | 2=Ilg | 2-Ile 
| (a) (a) (d) @)_ | (d) | (@) | (@) 
Brussels, 1 Month |0.30-0.35 0.30-0.35| 20-25 | 22-27 | 22-27 | 50-50 
cent.4/2 ,,  |0.50-0.55.0.50-0.55| 35-40 | 35-45 | 37-42 | 55-65 
9 0.70-0.75|0.70-0.75| 50-60 50-60 | 49-54 | 80-90 
| | lo) (p) (p) | (p) 
Geneva, 1 Month; 2-1 | 2-1 2-1 2-1 2-1 Zlg-Ll2 
cent. 2 @ 3lg-2lg | 3Blo-2la | Blo-2lo | Blo—2lo | 3lp-2lg | 354-254 
» » Owens 419-312 410-310 4l4q-3l4 | 4lo-3lo | 454-354 





(p) Premium, (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended June 2, 1938 
NEW YORK 
Imports Exports 
ia | | | F | puntion c T | Buttion | Coi 
New York on | | May 26, | May 27, | May 28, | May 30, | May 31,| June 1, _— ; ee cin | a — —_ 
; |} 1938 | 1938 1938 | 1938 1938 | 1938 —--—-- ————- - -—— 
per cent. | | | ; 
_ J co { i. aa a GoLp | ob £ | GOLD £ £ 
London :—* Old Par | | | : | British W. Africa ..... 410,026) att | SI xi aistoccthe 771,292) 
60 days... 4°8666 | 4:94750 | 4°932l40| 4-94325 | 4°9499 | 4-941, British S. Africa ...... |1,837,537| 333,238 | Netherlands ....... a | 477,430 
Cables New Par) 4-945, | 4-O43i6 | 4-945, 4°9413)¢| 4-941ljg British India ........... | 201,740) 122,637 | France ..........000 31,362) 158,583 
Demand... J | 8-2397 | 4:945g | 4:94) | 4-94lp 4- 941116) 4°94%§ PA iain ocescceeces | 372,527 aie ee | 24,029 
Paris, Fr.....0. 6°63 | 2-772 | 2:763g | 2:77lg | 2°7734 | 2-773 Soviet Union ......... |1,133,607 | Switzerland ........ | 965,430) 2,029 
Brussels, Bel. | 23°54 16°86 16°8612 (16-8934 16°91 16-8812 eae /4,211,040 aa | Jugoslavia ......... | 31,000) ats 
Switz’I’'d. Fr. | 32:67 |22:7819 22:77 22-7812 22-7819 |22-781l4 ee sitiesecenertinnass | 502,119 7,621 United States ...... |3,347,606) 
Italy, Lira...... | 8-91 | 5-264 | 5-2614 | 5-261, | 5-261, | 5-2614 | a 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 40°33 (40-1612 |40:15l2 /40-18 40°17 40-15 FOF vrracccesecsens 8,760,659, 801,104 | Total® ......0 5,170,160} 681,754 
Vienna, Sch... | 23-82 |... ied ies Markets|_... aaa —_ —_— |-—_—— 
Madrid, Pt.... | 32:67 |... oe eve Closed |__ ... soe SILVER SILVER 
suas: mGldr | 68°06 (55-17 [55-1312 55°18 55-16 55-15 BE iacithcciiatiincaimaiiiians | 6,515 | Palestine ..........0- ane 2,000 
an gn,Kr,) | 22:10 {22-0712 |22-07]2 22-10 = |22-071g British S. Aftica ....0 ee Aden and Dep. ... oo. | 4a09 
Oslo, Kr, ... } 145+374 |24-87lp (24°85 (24°85 248712 24°85 | EERE 21,775)... | Bombay—other pts.| 35,810)... 
Sv’h’lm, Kr. | 25°5212 |25°50 25-50 25-5210 (25-50 Pe litcesscccesenaios 16,691 | EEE eccecas<o0es | 5m ose 
Athens, Dr. ... | 1°291! 0:907g | 0:9034 | 0:903,4 | 0-907, | 0-907 SD incmcennuduancunens 6,827) - se ee oo 2,800 
M’treal, Can. $ 169-31 (98-870 (98°750 98-810 98-°900 (98-930 FOE sececccsescccseccece ee | Arabia-Saudi ...... — 1,810 
Yo’hama, Yen | 84:40 (28-84 [28-83 (28-85 28-87 |28-82 | United States 124,275] : 
Shanghai, $ .. «. {22°87 |22:50 (22-62 21-50 pi:32 won ——_— —— 
B. Aires, Peso «(30°69 30°66 (30°68 30-70 30:69 OE cicdncncncinns 42,742) 23,516 TORR vcccice mar 50,440 
Rio, Ms. ¢... | 11°96 | 5:90 [5:90 | 5:90 PS ated eee ee 
Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. + Official. * Including other countries. 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
SOUTH AFRICA CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
(BuYING RATES PER £100 STERLING) THE BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, LTD., issues the following details 
relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American exchanges. 
All these exchanges, with the exception of those of Bolivia and Paraguay, are related 
— , p 7 - to the United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained 
TT Sich 30 days’ 60 days’ | 90 days’ by applying the dollar-sterling exchange rate. 
F ight sight sight sight Bolivia.* The exchange rates on London on April 26 were: Official rate, 
ai = as i . Ja. a 101 bolivianos per £, applicable to the importation of articles of 
| ; | | prime necessity; “ bank exchange,” 121.20 bolivianos, for general 
London on: Ce 2) te Gt .£: @ ££ « 4. s. d, imports excluding luxury goods. 
Rhodesia 100 5 O 100 11 3 Ms Uk CUS 101 11 3; 102 1 3 Colombia.* Sight selling rate on New York was 180-95 pesos per 100 U.S. dollars 
S. Africa 100 17 6 101 3 9 101 13 9 102 3 9! 10213 9 on April 30, 1938. This rate applies to holders of permits buying 
| | in the “open” market. 
7 — Ecuador, Sight selling rate on New York was 13-80 sucres per U.S. dollar 
on April 29, 1938. 
Guatemala. Sight selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per 
U.S. dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the 
(SELLING RATES PER £100 STERLING) Central Bank for the sale of drafts. 
Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York (including tax and commission) was 
6°41 cordobas per U.S. dollar on May 3. This rate applies 
a. ar. to approved sales of exchange by exporters to importers. The 
Sight Telegraphic “free”? rate on the same date was 6:73. 
Paraguay. Exchange is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 
- n —_ 70°70 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “free” paper peso on 
is April 23, 1938. 
London —- £ s 4. £34 Ei Salvador. Sight selling rate on New York was 2°51 colones per U.S. dollar 
SINEN ‘ssccccvcéesesckennneseossnesesentiaesne 99 15 0 99 15 0 May 2. 1938 
Re ee 100 2 6 100 2 6 . On way 2; ae s : . 
Venezuela, Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3-19 bolivares 
- ———— per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
JST I N NEW ZEALAND : “ 
AUSTRALIA AND E E OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
witli Changed From To | Changed From To 
London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand Y % | % Y 
New Zealand* on London* Albania .. - Apr. 1, °37 612 6 0 Jan. 5. "38 4 31g 
Amsterdam...... Dec. 2,°36 212 2 | Paris. ... May 12 ,°38 3 212 
oa | l ” —- waiBicieatels = > — : ¢ sungee icciniaalitiad _ i. a 3lg 3 
x : : | . ee ee a May 15, ’33 4 31 
Buying Selling | Buying | Selling Belgrade ......... Feb. 1,°35 612 5 Tae ......... Oct. 1.°35 4 ia 
_ - hss céstecs Sept. 22,’32 5 4 : : . 5lo 5a 
| New | l Brusseis ......... May 30,°38 4 3. | Riga -......... + Nov. 1, 36 {3 Slob 
" Aus- | Zea- | New  Aus- New Bucharest ..... . May 5,°38 4)2 322 | Rio de Janeiro May 31, 35 ... 31g 
Australia New tralia | land | Australia Zea- tralia Zea- Budapest......... Aug. 28,°35 412 4 Rome ............ May 18, 736 5 4)9 
Zealand (any (any | land | S@"Y. | land er ov. 28,°25 Zig 3 | Selis............. Aug. 15,’35 7 6 
Mail) | Mail) | Mail) Copenhagen ... Nov. 19,°36 312 4 | Stockholm...... Dec. 1,°33 3 212 
- a | } | ceca BE Siccncecess jen. 2,°3% 5 4 | Swiss Bank 
| | | | | Helsingfors ..... Dec. 3,°34 412 4 | places ......... Nov. 25,36 2 11g 
Sean | sae a 125 (124 | 125 124 12512 (12412 |S Ree July 1,°36 6 Bhs. J Feacicescivee Mar.11, °38 3-285 3-46 
| Air {Ord.! Air | Ord. | | Air | Ord. | | LdsbGR «......:... AE 55'S? Gig 4 | Viena ......... July 10, 35 4 3lg 
Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail Mail | New York Fed. I aviseevess Dec. 16, °37 § 412 
Sight | 126g, 1265g 1255g, 12512 a 1241)¢ |12413)¢ 12411)6 12312'125716 toes Reserve ....... Aug. 26,°37 112 1 | Wellington..... Mar. 2,°36 312 2lg 
30 days 1265g 1267, 1257. 126 | eee [12419 (1243g | 12314125516 1245.6 | | July 15,°35 5lo 5 Miia vcsecsccces June 30,32 312 3 
60 days 1271g 1275g 126g 12 12414 |1241g [123 {12536 124316 Montreal......... Mar.11,°35 ... 212 | 
90 days 1275g 1277, 1267 127 | ; 124116 ——— 
j } | 


124 1237%7g | 12234:1251i¢ 
| j | | 


* All rates (Australian and New Zealand) now based on £100,—London 


Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 41; 
the public, 6%. (a) 5° applied to banks and credit institutions. 
to private persons and firms. 


% 3 disc ount rate See 
(6) 512% applied 





THE ECONOMIST WHOLESALE PRICE INDICES 
IV.—INDEX OF BRITISH PRIMARY PRODUCTS 


In The Economist of March 26th (page 725), we gave a record of the 
original Economist index, from 1851 to 1910. A record of the second 
index, from December, 1910, to November, 1928, was given in three 
instalments in The Economist of April 2nd (page 66), April 9th 
(page 126), and April 30th (page 282). A record of the third and 
current index was given in two instalments in The Economist of 
May 21st (page 461), and May 28th (page 522). Since October, 1931, 
we have published price indices for primary products in this country 
and in the United States. Details of their construction were given in 
The Economist of October 3, 1931. A record of the primary products 
index for this country is given below. The figures for January, 1930, 
to August, 1931, have not been published previously. 


(September 18, 1931 = 100) 


End of | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
| | a | { { 


| 117- | 124: 


Jan... | 181-2 5 | 115-7 | 107-7 | 118-0 6 | 131-7 | 164-2 | 144-4 
Feb.... | 176°5 | 121-1 | 120-9 | 104-2 | 121-3 | 123-9 | 132-8 | 168-2 | 143-1 
Mar... | 173-8 | 117-7 | 111-9 | 104-0 | 121-4 | 123-3 | 133-9 | 181-9 | 137-0 
Apr... | 168-3 | 115-0 | 105-4 | 104-6 | 119-8 | 124-5 | 132-8 | 169-9 | 137-8 
May .. | 165-3 | 107-2 | 101-0 | 116-3 | 121-4 | 126-2 | 130-1 | 170-2 | 132-2 
June.. | 160-6 | 110-1 | 99-3 | 118-2 | 123-4 | 124:5 | 133-2 | 165-9 
July... | 154-8 | 120-4 | 103-5 | 120-6 | 124-8 | 126-7 | 140-4 | 167-1 
Aug... | 149-5 | 103-1 | 111-8 | 118-4 | 129-1 | 125-5 | 141-9 | 164-4 
Sept... | 135-4 | 112-0 | 117-4 | 116-9 | 125-7 | 131-3 | 144-5 | 164-0 
Oct.... | 1341 | 114-4 | 112-3 | 114-4 | 124-2 | 133-6 | 148-9 | 156-2 
Nov... | 130-2 | 114°8 | 112-3 | 114-7 | 123-3 | 131-4 | 150-9 | 145-4 

124-0 | 117-1 | 109-3 | 113-9 123-7 | 131-2 | 163-9 4 


Dee... 147: 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS | LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
aaencias stihitieencetneaiael - 
__ BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS -~: | | Compared 
| Gross Receipts, {| Aggregate Gross Receipts, Receipts with prev. 
week ended May 29 21 weeks | Year 
(£’000) (£000) lh ‘ 
Bw |e |= £ & * 2 ; l £ £ 
£3:'9.2\_2 #3 so 23 of —— I 23 32 Week ending May 28, 1938, before pooling —............. 580,800 + 110,100 
\s2 S388 58,58) s2 ca) #9 5b 38 | EE ETRE soncovcnsanininadinsesianibeche ce essnnates | 27,035,400 | 4- 599,200 
|S SE OYIRS Be &S 38 | 5Y | FO es 
ish acenehitesmna iil | | L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ...... | 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
{ | i | L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling ...... 30,247,378 + 522,655 
L. M. & S.— | | | | | London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41,377,929 | 4 771,590 
sand ocencscccoss 504 502| 269, 771, 1,275 9,297,10223| 5,764 15,987, 25,284 ; 
ppocncesesas 467, 458 222 680 1,147 9,042)10030 5,698 15,728 24,770 ~ re 
L. & N. E. (a)— : , OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
SE veslnee cand 319 356 257 613, 932 6,091\7,070| 5,373 12,443, 18,534 INDIAN 
1938 _ setecssseees 302 312 214 526 828 5,897 6,981 5,366 12,347, 18,244 . 2 
Great Western— | — | 1 = . 
laser ie 210 209 124 333, $43) 3,892\4,088 2,397 6,485 10,377 | | | gg 6| «Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
_ esacrm 197, 194) 102 296 493) 3,789' 4,058 2,421 6,479 10,268 | |}#) ¢ | for Week Receipts 
Southern— | Name Dae) aes. a 
SP biicsistas 326 66 35,101, 427 5,9881,272 693 1,965 1,953 | - - 
1938 ............| 304 63) 27, 90, 394 5,878/1,265 681 1,946 7,824 coud tnate Foes cy ae 
Total— Saas Cl mL ns = 1938 Rs. Rs Rs. Rs. 
EE Sheantocsnap 1359 1133, 685 1818\ 3,177) 25,268\22653 14,227 36,880 62,148 | Bengal & N.Western | 7 May 20 $11,92,940/—1,00,729 59,28,662)— 4,14,240 
Rn 2 5922. 2 >> é 5 F Bengal-Nagpur ...... | 7 20! +26,56,000 25,037 1,33,29,000} — 4,93,057 
.. 1270 1027) 565 1592 2,862 24,606 22334 14,166 36,500 61,106 Bombay. Be &Ci.| 7 20| $36.97,000 89°000 1'86'50,000| — 450,000 
— —- = | Madras & S. Mah.... 5 | 10} $21,66,000) ;-1,06,722, 86,95,000 1,15,891 
(a) Week ended May 28. S. Indian .. 5 | 10} $15,83,888} 1,405) 62,13,709 1,41,500 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS + 10 days. 
eniansads __(000"s omitted) “ CANADIAN 
s 
Ml Great | 1938 $ $ $ $ 
| L.M.S. | L.N.ER. | Western | Southern Canadian National .. | 20 |May 21] 3,225,174| — 636,999! 64,694,045, — 8,992,300 
{ | | Canadian Pacific. 20 | 21 2,383,000 244,000 47,711,000 3,897,009 
Cumulative Figures ie oe “ 
Gross increase, first halt 1937, over | | SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
first half 1936 ............00..--++ +1,329 | 41,187 + 670 | +359 | 
Gross increase, second half 1937, | 1938 
over second half 1936 .......... + 1,443 + 1,099 + 647 + 372 | Anglo-Arg. Trams. 21 |May 27 $637,095 + 41,767 13,873,408 $45,401 
Gross decrease first half 1938, over Antofagasta .........+. 21 | 29 £18,490 5,210 364,030 3.800 
first half 1937 :-— | | : 7 : | | +168, 300 27,400. 7,045,600 60,600 
21 weeks to May 29,1938 ...| — 514 | — 290 | — 109 | | oe... | 47) 28). #10440 + “1,699 _'437,071 16,223 
| | oe . | as ber! 374,000 — 344,000, 68,393,000 — 7,470,300 
Weekly Figures | | B.A. and Pacific...... | 47 28 4" «(85,236 21,340, 4,242,748 362,320 
= weekly decrease, lst half 1938 | —24-48 * 13-81 — 5-19 6°14 | B.A. Central ......... 46 4 f , $97,900 23,600 5,248,200 — 1,158,700 
test week compared with 1937...| — 128 — 104 - 50 | - 33 ;t. So i $2,112,000 + 46,000 115,265,000 — 2,874,000 
Latest week compared with average | | B.A. Gt. Southern... 47 28 *£131,017,+ 2,853) 7,150,432 27,874 
ge fe ERE OE - 317 |= 16 | — jj - 7. ” $660,000 114,000 34,992 a 4,664,000 
— ae 71 =| B.A. Western......... | 47 28 *£40,943|— 7,072. 2.170,7 234.321 
" ’ | 1,499,950 747,800 92,390, 050 29240930 
_IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS | Central Argentine... | 47 28| { *£°793,049| — 46390 57731303, — 1,630,053 
Fe . ' | 4184,430 3,945) 7,427,800 218,413 
] , , | ’ > , > » 
| Gross Receipts, week ended) Aggregate Gross Receipts Central Uruguayan | 46 2i { £21,493 1,466 860,564 25,035 
May 27 21 weeks . eonaiéinn 21 28 Sf M1371000; — 289,000) 34,326,000' — 3,127,000 
(£'000) | (£7000 Aga aeecegggageees 1. £15,709 6,009, 390.796 82,135 
Company | Mexican Railway..... 20 21 $326,000 21,000) 6,196,000 142,800 
‘hii te ” Nitrate ........... 45 | 15 at £5,896 498 69,025 1,950 
Pass. | Goods us| 3 Total | Fess. | Goods | Tots United of Havana ... | 47 | 28, - £18,836 4,279, 1,185,873,— 129,280 


Belfast & Co. Down— _ | 


| a * Converted at average official rate 16°12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Argentine 


{ | 

SE snccdsnnapmbubetinsiinl | 22 0-4 2:6 40-6 | 10-4 | 51-0 pesos. ft Fortnight. aConverted at official rate, dQReceipts in Uruguayan 

BED .contsncchevantecponce 2:0 0-4 2-4 | 38:8 92 | 48:0 currency. ¢ Converted at “‘ controlled free rate.” 
Great Northern— | | 

SEE ‘stinennsesoosunenagile 9-9 9-9 19-8 | 181-5 | 200-8 | 382-3 SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 

BI ccnecennnscstaacailt | 91 | 92 | 18-3 | 181-8 | 183-4 | 365-2 = © = —_ 
Great Southern— | . | | 1938 | £ £ | £ | £ 

feat cctcescosononaende | 31-0 | 39-8 70-8 | 619-8 | 884:0 \1503-8 Transit Receipts} ... | 20 (May 20 238,000'— 57,400} _3,837,300|— 747,900 
1938 ...eeeveseereeereeee | 32°7 | 38-2 | 70-9 | 627-3 | 831-3 (1458-6 Bs $10days. - : 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked by 
asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


{ 














- | | Pay- | Prev. “Int. | Pay- | Prev. “Int. | Pay- Prev 
Company or | Total Company or | Total Y lw Compan or | Total - ia 
| Final, able Year P t jinal | able Year pany tFing able Year 
f | % ‘%e MINING i: % } % ; 1 % % | o% 
RAILWAYS | Malayan Tin ......... 719* June 17; 30* Forster’s Glass ...... <tr | ae ae 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 2* July 1 2* Sthn. Malayan Tin 33g* | June 16 20* Fortnum and Mason 2lo*} ... [June 29) 2\,* 
Netherlands Indian... a 1g | : Nil | General Cable ......... | 6* 7 al 6* 
BANKS | INDUSTRIALS Gillette Razor ......... 15 c. .. |June 30 25c.* 
Bank of N. Zealand 5t | 10 | 10 Aberthaw Cement ... , | sl: “ies 71g Globe Telegraph, etc. | $6! na #10 July 1 5lot 
Ottoman Bank ...... |... | ol 1lg Allied Ironfounders Ot} 10 | au llly Goldsborough Mort. 4 5T | ~ 8 
TEA & RUBBER Amsterdam Trading - | a | | 16 Hattersley (Ormskirk) | 11 ict | 7s 17le 
Doolahat Tea ......... 15t | | July 1] 12%9 Anglo-Iranian Oil | a20t | a25 25 Hector Powe ......... 12lot| 1712 a a 
Gen. of Ceylon Rbr. | | 27 . " |June 17, 4 Argosy Laundries ... | + Tilo aa Hencekeys ............+:: 7* | : July 1 | 7* 
Harmutty Tea _...... | Viet} 10 | Julyl Tl Asphaltic Roadways...) 5 101g 10 Hewitt Brothers ...... 5* | . july 1 | 5* 
Itakhooli Tea ......... W2lef| 1712 | 20 Barnagore Jute ...... oY 5 (June 22 5 Holbrooks | st | $11 a $12 
ae | 10¢| 15 | July1| 12i2 Berry Hill Brick ...... ; 3*] ... July 1 3* Hope (Henry) & Sons | | 10 |June 30° 10 
Amsterdam Rubber | ... 15 | May 31 8 IE asin sieean | 5¢t| 8 | July 1 8 Imp. Tob. (Canada) 10 c. «+ |June 10, 10c.* 
Attaree Khat Tea A Foes 10 eee 6 Bluemel Bros. ......... th _ 212* Int. Harvester ......... 50 « on July 15) 62le¢ 
SE TL. ogovcevccns ape 15 oa 10 Boots Pure Dru =. 30 6* Kelly’s Directories 10+ | 15 (June 9 15 
Boroi Tea ; os a 15 | ve | 10 Brit. Columbia — 50 eel July 15 45c.* Lillywhites Hldgs. 10* oop «pee ES) ass 
British Assam Tea... | ... 6 | —— ae British Maritime Tst. 3* June 30 3* Manchester Collieries |... 5 4\2 
British Indian Tea... | 15+ | 1712 \June 29) 12! Brit. Tobacco (Aus.) | 2* June 30, 2* Manchester Corn ... | _1* all ” 2* 
Highfields Ceylon Tea 3t 5 June 9 | 212 Brockhouse (J.) ...... a7io* | .. July 1 Jio* Maroc ....ssseseeeeeees 7Tig* —_— June 30, 12)o* 
—_ aa 6t 8 jJuly 2 6 Brownlee & Co. ...... is $12lo'June 10 154 Millars Timber ...... «» | 10 |July 1 The 
Jugra Estate ......... | 4 8 \June 17) Tie Srna 334* June 30) 334* Mono Containers 5* | .. jJune 30, 5* 
Madingley Rubber... |... 5 |June 28 5 Card Clothing ......... 21o* July 1 | 21o* Moss Empires ......... 5* .» |June 30 5* 
Membakut Estates... |... 7 2. 5 Cardinal Investment a* i us Ualy 8 3* Mountstuart Docks... me | 3 ~~ |S 
Moabund Tea ......... ot ae 6 Carlton Main Colliery! ... 6lo| 5 Natal Steam Coal ... 5* ‘oo | ee (ae 
New Sylhet Tea ...... 12lot | 22lg June 14, 171g Carr’s Flour Mills ... | 4lat Tilo June 3/1 15 Nat. Mt. of N.Z. ...... | $210* we «=|July 1 | $219* 
Nth. Hummock Rbr. mee oe 20s 4 Consett Iron ......... pa 10 | July 1) 7ie Oceana Laundry ...... | 2f 4 \June 15, 10 
Rajmai Tea ............ 107 | 221» 15 Cope Brothers. ...... lt | 14 | —— we Odhams’ Properties | a3* -» |June 30 3* 
SE RIND. doccnccsocce | 35¢ | 42\2) 30 Crompton Parkinson | a 6* June 30 6* Plymouth Gas ......... | & | s July1|} 8 
Rub. Ests. of Krian ret By 5 Crossley Motors ...... mene FP aemwe 4 Revo Electric <........ | 12iet| A7lg| .. | 1712 
Rupajuli Tea ......... | Tot | 10 5 cree coo: ek Eee Ribble Motor ......... | 6t] 10 <- - 
Scottish Assam Tea = | 12 a 5 Dom. & General Tst. | ... | 2lg) July5| 22 Rickett Cockerell...... | os 10c June 24 5 
Selama Rubber ...... Tiot | 12lp \July 12) 10 Doncaster Collieries a ae vas Ruston and Hornsby |... Tl2 oe 6l4 
Surmah Valley Tea al4t | 220 wb 20 Dussex Brothers ...... 3* «+ (June 21 3* Sanders & Co. ...... | ve 15 15 
Tai Tak Pitns. ...... me er 2 6 Duttons Blackbn. Bwy.| 6+ 8 a 7 Sec. Ln. Sct. Amr.Tst. | 2t B me 3 
Tanar Datar Rub. ... | 12\9 ~ Electric Furnace ...... |} 5Slot 8 July 1 8 Shipley Collieries | Slot 12 \June 15) 12 
Zaloni Tea ..........+: ‘. 6 > 5 Fisher's Foils ......... | |} § |july 15) 5 Stanton Ironworks ...| 6t| 10 | ... | 10_ 


(Continued on page 580) 
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Half a century 
of Tyre Leadership 


In 1888 John Boyd Dunlop’s 
invention of the pneumatic tyre 
laid the foundation of the world- 
ERE wide tyre industry. 


The Dunlop Rubber Co. 
Led. extends ite Jubilee Dunlop now make the only tyre 
Users throughout the 


World. with 














/ 





The Dunlop lead estab- 
lished in 1888 has never 
been lost. Dunlop Fort 
represents the highest 
achievement in tyre design 
and manufacturing 
technique. 


DUNLOP fort 


. the tyre with 2000 TEETH 


8H/113 








C.F.H. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 





— —— a ene 


























INet Profit | | Appropriation || Corresponding 
aletinn After Amount || — Di a ———_—_+———- Period Last 
° Year | from | Payment | Available i _ Divi end Pctiadl oa _ Year 
ompany of for ; ae 
Ending Last | Deb. Dist Ordinary Reserve, | Balance F 
an . _ — : || Prefce. | : . _| Deprecia-| Forward} Net | Divi- 
Interest muon ||Amount amount | Rate | tiom ete. Profit | dend 
| See od nL eel Riis 
| ) | { 
| f£ £ £ | £ | & % sie] & | £ | % 
Breweries 
Dutton’s Blackburn Brewery | Mar. 31 21,989 46,560 68,549} 21,000) 23,400 8 2,000; 22,149)! 45,492) 7 
Financial Land, etc. | | 
Bechuanaland Exploration | Mar. 31 | 8,620 24,308) 32,928 ya 5 0 11,280 5 17,806 3,842)| 28,519 6 
Raglan Property Trust Mar. 31 375 11,379 11,754 4,125 one wes 3,086 4,543'| (a) (a) 
Regional Properties ......... | Mar. 31 29,198 15,430 44,628, 4,500 5,900 4 axe 34,228; 29,430 8 
Rio de Janeiro Land ......... | Dec. 31 \Dr. 28, 857 Dr. 2,679 Dr. 31,536 a 5 I esa _ Dr 31,536| '|Dr. 2,836 Nil 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand Prop. | Mar. 25 | 4,006 24,969 28,975 | =e 18,000 6 | 7,948 3,027 24,321 6 
Texas Land & Mortgage ... | Mar. 31 | 9,002 15,570 24,572, vor | 9,900 6t 5,000) 9,672)| 10,224 5f 
Iron, Coal and Steel | | | 
Harland os silanes | Dec. 31 | 3,508 13,804 17,312 | - F oe 86,007) Nil 
i | j | | | 
Burma OR ......:...:s...... | Dee. 31 | 647,155 4,516,437 5,163,592 | 300,000, 2,747,302 30 =|: 1,479,019) 687.271\'5,824,5021 274 
Venezuelan Oil Conscsns.... | Dec. 31 148,085 2,045,819 2,193, Pai 112, = 967,145 22% 956,803) 157,494 pronaee 22 
Rubber | 1 
Allied Sumatra ............... | Dec. 31 | 53,498 88,693 142,191||.. 84,000 6 | ... | 58,191'| 78,393 5 
ST ETE sce ehensnssbeenson Dec. 31 11,886 18,144 30,030 9,313 10 8,000, 12,717 13,370; 10 
ttn i eecia cut Dec. 31 1,002 5,045, 6, 047 | 2,982 4 1,500 1,565 | 4,145 4 
Glenshiel .......cc.sscssseeeee |Dec. 31| 2,391) ~=—«:10,472' «12,863 7,000 10 2,000 3,863) 6,529, 8 
I Diels sonaseots Dec. 31 | 3,323 29,432 32,755 | ob ea 6,156 26,599 19,523, 10 
SL:  Cinpsésaseheesbinenesens Jan. 31 | 45,344 34,473 79,817| 21,000 7 12,500 46,317 26,580 7 
i iacdcsnanciboonnd Mar. 31 | 1,609 6,220 7,829) ove 4,584 5 1,500 1,745. 7,500 6 
Shops and Stores | 
Bradlow’s Stores............... | Dec. 31 | — | 23,515 23,515 4,949 12,375 7h 6,005 186 (a) | (a) 
Great Universal Stores | Mar. 31 | 294,244 305,696) 41,642 182,574 50 4 12,181); 275,436 50 
ea 
Dettey tiie. chides stieniinee- | Dec. 31 | 11,481 7,461) 18,942 | 713 4,660) 15 2,000, 11,569 8,263) 15 
Docs DBR. “asi. -cesccsnas Dec. 31 35,548 47,801 83,349! ... 46,375, 174 and 36,974; 48,874 15 
ef eee Dec. 31 6,053) 10,844 16,897 450 8,181) 25 2,250) 6,016 | 9,078 20 
Jetinga Valley ...............00 Dec. 31 | 2,962} 12,979 15,941 3,068 6, 10 3,990, 2,440! 7,354 7 
ee ae ee sseeee | Feb. 28 |Dr. 12,137, 79 Dr. 12,058 ae me See ie Dr 12,058) \Dr. 1,898 Nil 
Textiles 
Bleachers’ Association ...... Mar, 31 | 183,41 197,197, 380,609 ih on oe 193,249 187,360, 217,149 Nil 
Salts ar i cannebendme’ | Mar. 31 | 55, 1164 1 117,070 | 72,000; cee ° 5,227| 39,843)| 229,527, 50 
rusts | | 
Abbots Investment ......... Apr. 15 3.142 18,818 21,960 asl 13,042) 34 on 8,918! 18,057 34 
POCA TIE on cakic ooccgeene Apr. 30 3,679 30,872 34,551 2,514 8,775) 20 18,670 4,592 26,870 17% 
Investment Trust Corp. May 2 156,538, 259,691, 416,229 87,000 139,804 13 dey 189,425} 263,206 13 
Nineteen Twenty Nine Inv. Mar. 31 4,459 37,620 42,079 | 22,470 10,257) 34 4,607) 4,745 42,252 4 
Witan Investment ............ |Apr. 15) 129,940 169,658 299,598 48,061 107,250 10 50,000) 94,287) 166,436, 9 
Other Companies 
Associated Biscuit ............ | Mar. 31 1,082 50,049 51,131 | 29,250 | ioe on 21,8811 70,056) 3t 
Associated Newspapers Mar. 31 | 548,430 785,036, 1,333,406 25,000 733, 34 7 & 25 50,000 — 4 7 & 
263 
mene Modem Fa......<skecs | Mar. 31 | 1,761 26,845 28,606 aa 22,050) 10 6,000 556 32,911; 12 
Denny, Mott & Dickson ... Mar. 31 | 34,886 75,523, 110,409 52,800 20,400) 6 iia 37,209 | 155,985, 10 
mee (5. Co, 45.) “tien ncoctaly | Mar. 31 | 11,007) 35,069 46,076 8,750) 18,750) 15 7,5 11,076 37,749 15 
Fisher and Ludlow............ | Mar. 31 75,716, 168,531 244,247 7 000 87,000) 20 59,237, 91,010) 174,056) 206 
Harper (John) & Co.......... | Mar. 29 7,776) 44,070 51,846 5, 541! 23,350) 16 10,984 11,971 39,104 14 
BE MEID  ancccccccconess | Mar. 31 4,276 4,955 9,231 1,800) 544 24 2,568 4,319 4,922 34 
Jury Holloware (Stevens) ... | Mar. 31 11,489 5,240 16,729 | aes a | 16,729) 24,634 7 
EEE TEEEDAD Soecesconsccnss | Apr. 29 4,783 20,549 25,332 8, 850 6,797) 6t 4,500, 5,185); 15,293 5 
Millars’ Timber, eS Dec. 31 | 27,132} 138,350) 165,482) 55, 250) 22,667, 10 32,100, 55, 465, 107,700 7} 
National Trading Co. ...... Dec. 31 1,835 61,927 63,762 6, 875, 25,000, 20 20,000 11 887 | 29,562 16 
Sena Sugar Estates ......... | Dec. 31 8,606 148,642) 157,248) 22, 500) 63,000) u 49, 22,748'| 113,009 6 
Total Profits, 1938, in £000’s 3 | 
Pe PEE cckdpdicovdincanee 1,164 45,999, 165,739, 211,738 27,871 85,491 47,97. 50,404; 146,580 
TET dectinniccookovhake 1,206, 48,291, 175,346 223,637 28,811 | 90,953 51, 065) 52,81 a 155,410 
| tien ads . a \ | si 


t Free of Income Tax. 


(a) No comparable figure. (6) Absorbed £72,000. (d) From February 15, 1937, to December 31, 1937. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS—(continued from page 578.) 


GERMAN DYE TRUST.- 
by 1 per cent. to 8 per cent. 


— as 7 ° ; ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL.—Final ordinary distri- -Dividend increased 


*Int making 25 per cent., 





ieecee . lr cal | Pay- Prev. basion is again 20 per Cot 2 
mpen |, or | s0tal | ax. T 6,712,5 0 anks f seen aiail : 
| +Final able Year = full 1937 aoa ao on MANCHESTER COLLIERIES.—Ordinary divi- 
INDUSTRIALS com. % , % aaa > BRITISH EMPIRE FIXED TRUST (Compre- ee 
Sussex Brick .........| 6*| ... June 17] 6* pccsive Series) Distribution 3d. per sub-unit on all METALS AND MINERALS TRUST.—Distri- 
Thames Grit, etc. ... | ose 10 Foes 10 purchases up to May 6, 1938. F bution 3-6d. per unit, free of tax, on account of the 
ceedopes ene se." . +4 | wee $4 : ; half-year to April 29, 1938. 
rini ent = ; -” : 
Trust Union ......... 7 10 | , i a _CONSETT IRON.—Ordinary dividend raised MILLARS’ TIMBER AND TRADING.— 
a eae lif; 15 | sa from 7!2 to 10 per cent. Ordinary dividend raised from 712 to 10 per cent. 
United Tob. (Sth.) b 334 ee |Junme 30) b 334* 
Usher’s Brewery ...... [ aioe] Fw. | hoe CROMPTON PARKINSON.—Interim dividend STANTON IRONWORKS.—This company is 
Venezuelan Oil ...... |... 2212 as 2219 of 6 per cent. maintained on larger capital. making a free share issue of one in five, in addition to 
i ga a os ae cy 10 the usual final dividend of 6 per cent., making 10 per 
Westburn Sugar ...... soe |... | $6* CROSSLEY MOTORS.—Ordinary dividend  °¢P* f0F the year. 
— ee | Met | 12s 2 June 25 7 2 raised from 712 to 10 per cent. SUEZ CANAL COMPANY.—The board recom- 
; a | mend increased total gross dividends for 1937 on the 
Yorkshire Dyeware alist al6l4!... J 20 FIRST PROVINCIAL FIXED TRUST.— capital shares, bonus shares, and founders’ shares :— 
t Free of Income Tax. (a) Paid on a larger capital- Seventh distribution on Series “B” Certificates 1936 1937 
(6) Free of South African normal income tax and payable on June 16th at rate of 5-21237d. net per . Frs. Frs. 
payable in South African currency. unit. It compares with 4°3325d. for previous six IED Soden ceccevivscvciesees 600-00 820-00 
(c) Equal to 614 per cent. on the capital of £742,029, months and 4-6064d. for corresponding period last EEL SEEEEE abshcevesnecaresncosesen 55539 756 36 
now reduced to £463,770. year. Py Wi ccasévedentesecesses 625-79 852-23 


ee ies 


